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Minute by M. Bernier upon the Ettebluhment of 
Trade in the Indies^ dated 10th March, 1668 

Fotnrs and Tbanslatid by Sot THEODORB MOBISON 

■ [Hate by Translator.—In 1668 Francis Bernier was on his 
I way back to Europe after a residence of eight years at the 
Court of the Great Mughal. At Surat he met M. Carron, who 
had been sent by Colbert, the great Finance Minister of 
Louis XIV, to lay ihe foundations of trade between France 
and India on behalf of the French East India Company 
(la Compagnie des Indes Orientales) which had been founded 
in 1664. It was at Carton’s request that Bernier wrote the 
Memoir which is here published in an English translation. 

The Memoir itself is preserved in the “Archives du 
Miniature des Colonies ” in Faru; it is written in a large, 
dear, and easily legible hand ; on the first page of the 
is a marginal note, believed to have been written by Colbert 
himself, which begins thus ; “ I have read the whole of this 
' Memoir and have found it very sensible and full of good and 
useful instructions for the establishment of commerce in 
the Indies.” This document has not hitherto been accessible 
I to students of Indian history. It does not appear among 
i the published works of Bernier; no reference is made to it ly 
I Archibald Constable, the indefatigable editor of Bernier’s 
t writings on India. M. Paul Kaeppelin, the historian of la 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales, appears to have known 
it only in manuscript. I was for some time imder the 
impression that it h^ never been published, but thanks to 
M. Fhul l^ussier, the Archiviste of the Minist&» des Colonies, 
1 have discovered that a transcript of it did appear in 1886 

JBAS. JANOABT 1933. 1 
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■ 

H would Iw expedient not to reveal and perhaps even to denj' 
tKa.* our King has a share in the capital of the Company.* 
Further, it seems to me expedient to make hut a moderate show 
in the embassy to Delhi and that for this reason it would be 
enough if either Monsieur Carron or Monsieur de Faye went 
there alone; during which time one or the other should stay 
here (i.e. Surat) to control all these new-comers and to put 
a stop to the discord which will certainly arise, as I see already 
well enou^ ; or alternatively that he should go on the embassy' 
to Persia at the same time as the embassy to Indostan which 
might remove a cause of jealousy from the King of Persia. 
And although it would be desirable that it should be a French¬ 
man who should go as Ambassador to Delhi, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more expedient that Monsieur 
Carron * should be the one to go there. I do not say this 
because 1 have any doubt of the capacity of Monsieur de 
Faye, but because he would possibly not find all the satis¬ 
faction which he might expect; for this Court here is very 
different to that of Persia, where from policy and for 
reasons of state there is a show of doing honour to the Franks ; 
and lastly, to tell the truth, more patience and self control 
are needed here than would be believed. 

Indeed, I am of opinion that twelve to fifteen persons, 
well made, well jnsnuered, and of good understanding, would 
be enough. The Dutch in their last embassy had not half the 
number. One Falleky (palki),two handsome carriages, and 
some horses would it seems to me be enough, without at the 
same time pretending to such a mob of servants of this country; 
it is not this sort of thing which shows what we are. There 
would be no harm if everything at all times gave the impression 
of the merchant, of the stranger newly arrived who has not got* 
all his equipment. The thing to take care about is to have 

1 Lonis lUV lud, in faot, subioribed one-fifth of the capital. 

^J*^Carroii was a Dntohman, reeraited into the service of the French East 



in the piooeedmgB of the Soci6t4 Nationale d’Agricuttnn, 
fiff iffpo** et Arte d’Anger, where, though technically publuhed, 
ia not more acceaeible than in the archivee of the Minsetiy; 
moreover, the tranecript, made by M. H. Castonnet dee Foeeee, 
k groeely inexact and ot little value for historical purposes. 

In the translation which is now published I have aimed 
only at the faithful reproduction of the original, and though 
the style is often cumbersome and involved, 1 have not 
attempted to alter it.] 

T HAVE some grounds for suspecting that our rivals have 
spread the impression at Court that the French belong to 
a Icing who is very powerful and that we are a warlike, 
domineering and turbulent nation. Therefore it seems to me , 
that it would, at the beginning, be a good thing to try to V 
remove from the mind of Aurangzeb and the Ministers every | 
ground for fearing that we should one day become too 
powerful in these regions. For at the Court people remember 
well what the Portuguese used to be and already they are 
bei^ning to be very jealous of the power of the Dutch because 
they hold, as it were, at the door of the Mughal empire, all 
these fortresses of Ceylon, Paliecatte, and Cochin, that they 
sell spices and copper at on exorbitant price, dearer than ever 
did the Portuguese, that they do justice for themselves by 
force, threatening and capturing their ships from Moka which 
carry their Hajis or pilgrims there for Mecca, and that they 
return laden with the riches of the goods which they take there 
with them and that they attempt by all sorts of devices to ruin 
the trade ol the people of the country. This being so, it will 
be enough, in my opinion, for the present to speak little of 
tee power and greatness of our King, contenting ouzselveB 
with wying simply that he is one of the great ones of 
Fraogistan (Europe) and not to insist so much as to say that he 
k greater than the King of England or of Portugal or of 
Denmark or of Holland, for these are the only ones they know; 
God helping they will in time learn well enough how matters 
■tand. The time is not yet. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
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•luoidfloiBe and oortly present and not to forget to give part of 
it to Jafar Khan, the Vi«r. The success of our bumeas 
principally upon him and on him depend the weighti- 
ncM, the tenor, and the despatch of those different firmans 
which are necessary for the establishment of factories, and 
tiwse letters of recommendation which he may write to the 
governors of the provinces; if there were something handsome 
to offer to his son Kamdarkam (Namdar Khan) and his wife 
it could not fail to be of much use. This young Omrah 
(nobleman) is very ready to oblige and does not dislike the 
French, and the wife is one of the most powerful, domineering, 
and intriguing ladies of the Court. Do not forget also to 
win over by presents and promises one or other of his chief 
officers. No one could believe how useful these people 
can be in getting inserted into the finnans what is necessary 
and in forwarding and despatching business. There is in his 
household a man called Mullah Sall4 (Saleh), who has much 
power, and who is even rather well disposed to the Franks, 
at least he was a great friend of the late Father Buz6e, Jesuit, 
and was very useful to him. But I do not think that this will 
be enough ; upon this point full and tactful inquiries must 
be made. I have seen Monsieur Adriean, commander of 
Surat, the Ambassador for the Dutch, who found himself 
in considerable trouble because he wished to make use of 
another Omrah in place of the Vizir; when he thought that 
he was advancing his business it went back and was continually 
postponed. These Omrahs are very jealous of one another so 
that I think that it would almoat be best not to go further than 
Jafar Khan and his household. Nevertheless, if it were thought 
expedient to employ someone else, to make sure, in fact, that 
Jafar Khan was acting in good faith, I will tell you that there 
is one who is called Dinanetkan,^ whose son Bestamkam 
(Rustam Khan), a great friend of mine, speaks Portuguese and 
Latin, the same is very influential with the King, very ready 

' So written in MS., probably an error for Dianetkam, i.e. Khan. 



to obfige and a great friend of the Franks; he is a man 'wito 
can say something privately to the King. Would to Gk)d tiiat 
we were not obliged in our bnainess to address onredvea to the 
Yiair, but it is a public matter. I would not advise that we 
should approach anyone but Dianetkan. 1 will mention 
further Dwechmendkan ^ (Oaneshmand Khan), who is very 
influential with the King from being able to speak with 
liiwn when he thinks good and from being his master 
and teacWv and counsellor; but Jafar Khan and he are not 
very good friends because Daneshmand Kha.Ti carries it 
high, l^ing the learned man of India and besides the mortal 
enemy of this other doctor Mullah Sall6, who is on the side 
of Jafar Khan. Moreover, as he professes to be a great 
Muhamedan he is always apprehensive, I have observed, 
of mixing himself up with the aflairs of the Franks. Neverthe¬ 
less, as I have served him for so many years and as I know 
that he thinks very well of me, as can easily be ascertained 
over there, and as I have promised him, as also Dianat 
Khan, that I would send him some books and some tou& * 
from Europe, certainly out of regard for me he could do much; 
but it is a matter which ought to be handled with great 
discretion and secrecy on account of this jealousy and enmity 
of which I have spoken. It seems to me that it ought only 
to be used in the last resort and if it was evident that Jafar 
Khan wished to procrastinate matters excessively. In any 
case there would be no harm in making him a little present 
as if coming from me and as it were something sent me from 
Europe in the belief that it was thought to be for him and 
which I should have given him. For he is a person with whom 

> Thu wu the title of the SOniater whom Bernier served in India whom he 
usually calls “ my Agah ” in his published works. In a letter to Monsienr 
Chapdain. dated 4tli October. 1667, Bernier thus deadibes his own duties : 
“ explaining to my Agah the recent disooreiies of Hsxveus and Peoqnet 
in anatomy and discoursing on the philosophy of Gassendi and Descartes 
which I translated to him in Persian (for this was my principal emjdoyment 
for five or six yean).” 



I pnfow to ramain on good terns and to make use of, in cam 

<if oeedi for tbe business of the Company. 

I think it above all necessary to make Jafar Kh an thozon^y 
undnstand, and this must be done tactfully, the real reason 
whkdi the French have had for founding this Company 
ami for coming to India. Our object must be, as I have 
■aid, to disabuse them of all prejudicial suspicion and to 
them thoroughly understand that it is for the good of 
Indwtan. We must try to make them thoroughly understand 
thme points ; that of all the Frangis the moat industrious 
and the greatest workers arc the French, that it is to France 
th a* go almost all the commodities from foreign countries 
there to be worked up, that France is as it were the general 
karkane * of Frangistan, and as it were the warehouse to which 
all the nations of that region come to supply themselves with 
manufactuTfd .goods; that in consequence they have need of 
an abundance of commodities of all kinds; that they are 
obliged to go and fetch them in foreign countries, as in Italy 
and the kingdom of Kondekar * or Grand Seigneur and others 
whicb are there sold much dearer than in Indistan, that further 
they are obliged to take a great quantity of those conunodities 
rrilioh the Dutch and the Rnglish bring from tbe Indies and 
to buy them very dear at the price which they wish, that for 
these reasons the merchants of France in a body went to 
pray their King to permit them to found a company, like the 
Dutch and the English, to come themselves to the Indies 
to trade, to take there their scarlet and other wares, and to 
bring back those which the Dutch bring back and come and 
•dl them so excessively dear. These Fi-ench merchants 
eonaidering that the. Dutch and the English will perhaps, 
from jealousy, do their beat to frustrate their plans because 


_ Sri gaeor WM ttp name by which in the aeventeenth centan the 

maA (MjgneM the SnltM of Turkey (t. Anglioe Gtend Turk). 

" P***® * corruption of Khadiwendigier or Khunkiar, titlea ap^ied 



they Me tiutt they will no longer bring bo many goo& firam 
Xndistan into France and that they fear that they will be 
obliged to buy them in the Indies dearer than they were 
accustomed, therefore they have asked the King of France, 
their master, to help them in this undertaking, and it is for 
that reason that he has addressed a letter in their favour 
to the King of Indistan, and knowing how much consideration 
kings give to the letters and requests which they receive 
one from another, he has led his subjects to hope that 
Qrangezebe would receive them in his kingdom, would offer 
them special protection, and would bestow on them the same 
privil^es as upon the Dutch and the English; in order 
the more to encourage them in this enterprise he has conceded 
to them great privileges above all the other merchants 
of his kingdom. Because they do not yet know the customs of 
the country he has by kindness and by honourable presents 
attracted to their service a number of persons from all parts 
who had already been in the Indies; above all to guide and 
direct them he had given them Master Carron, of whose 
prudence and trustworthiness he knew, being aware of the 
good repute which he had acquired in these parts both in 
business and in the honourable appointments which he has 
filled for nearly 30 years. 

I have thought it of so much importance.that these matters 
should be properly understood at Court that I have written 
about them to my Kabab Daneshmand Khan so as to prepare 
the King’s mind, I do not doubt that he has shown my letter 
to the King; but they are matters on which it is impossible 
to insist too much and which should be impressed especially 
upon Jafar Khan. It is for this reason that I have repeated 
them here. 

As for the question of Huges, he who came some years 
ago to execute that pretty business at Moka, 1 do not think 
that they will reopen it; but in any case if they were to 
talk about it I should advise discreet dissimulation on that 
subject as far as possible, and then if they insisted to say 
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thit 1m m not • Prenchnuui, that he is a Dutchman, and, if it 
expedient, that they have had his goods and that they 
have let him out of prison; that the French had never been to 
the Indies and that if he (Huges) had brought a few of them he 
must have deceived them making them believe that he was going 
to take them to the Canaries or to some other islands. These 
are things which I have already said because this business 
has psased through my hands as I informed Mr. Garron; 
I was protecting the honour of my nation and played a good 
trick on the Dutch. My advice would be that that man should 
not come to Indistan, at least so soon. Our enemies mi^t 
well make it an excuse for makmg us hated and try to make 
us pass for pirates, seeing us support a man who passes for 
a pirate and for a pirate of Moka, which is the worst of all; 
ail the Muhamadans being very regardful of these vessels, 
seeing that they carry their ^jis or Pilgrims for Mecca. 
As to the matter of Messrs. Bcbber and de la Boulaye, though 
it is a murder that must be written in red letters to show 
some day what we feel about it, at the proper time and place, 
nevertheless for the present I should advise that we did not 
talk about it at all, and that even we should strong’y reprobate 
in general terms their control of men who did not understand 
matters and who were too young and who exceeded the orders 
they had received, although in fact the reverse may be the 
truth. And as for the twenty-five thousand rupees which were 
given to him a.s much for his blood as for his clothes, I think 
it would bo well not to talk of them at all; it would be too 
undignified to wish to return them and it would also seem 
to condone, this murder. The size of the present which 
will be given will put all to rights. For the rest we must 
dissimulate ingeniously and confine ourselves always to saying 
in a general way that they behaved badly ; we must leave it to 
the prudence of our honourable leaders to judge of this when 
they have ascertained by inquiry exactly what took place. 

As for the letter of the King, it can always be made evident 
that we wish very much to give it into (the King’s) own 
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hands, bat I do net tiunk it is necessary to insist upon it, 
especially since I have never seen it conceded to any bat the 
Ambassador of Persia, and even then with difficulty. I think 
it would be far better to confine our attention to the purpose 
of our monuch who only sends letters to assist the busmess 
of the Company and not to ruin it; a thing which might well 
happen if we chose to be too obstinate about a point of honour. 
As to the salam they will not prevent us from making it when 
entering and leaving the King’s presence after our own fashion; 
nevertheless, if after having received the serapahs or dresses 
we went so far, as is the custom, that is to say, to make the 
salam in the Indian way, putting the hand three times on the 
head and stooping to the ground, I see no harm in doing it; 
all the more because I have never scenanyAmbassador who did 
not do it, unless it were the Ambassador from Persia, who did 
not come here for his advantage, but to do honour, and who 
besides is a Muhamadan and in consequence more highly 
esteemed than we who by the grace of God are Christians. I 
would add here that Monsieur Adriean,because he did not wish 
to have anything given to the first door-keepers beforeentering, 
found himself very badly ill-treated on entering the Castle. 
It is impossible to imagine the lengths to which these rascals 
carry their insolence or their capacity to put slights on 
strangers; on the other hand, if one knows how to propitiate 
them adroitly, they make the crowd give place and do you 
honour. There are also scoundrels of another kind who must 
not be angered, these are the Faydas who come to ask for 
ainam ^ on account of the serapah which the King sends; 
they also are capable of causing more annoyance than 
one would think. These are little things, but still they must 
not be neglected. Jafar Khan may well, besides some 
serapahs, make a present of some horses. Prom him we would 
not dare to refuse anything, but we ought none the less 
to excuse ourselves gracefully from accepting this present 


i.e. rawud. 
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M ^ as we eaa. And tbis is even more true of the other 
Omerahs; for in short we must remember that none of 
them give anything but in the hope of receiving three-fold 
in return. 

I forgot to say that if Raushanara Begum is still high in 
favour it would perhaps be judicious to give her a present; 
but that is a question which should be carefully examined for 
I think it almost superfluous. I was about to forget another 
thing which I ought to have said at the outset, that on lea^g 
here it would be judicious to take letters here from the 
Vikil (agent) of Jafar Khan and even from the Governor if they 
offered any of their own accord, which they would be sure to 
do in order to show their importance and in the hope that we 
should remember them, but always remember to place reliance 
on no one but Jafar Klian. And when our representatives 
arrive at Agra, which is six days from Delhi, they should 
send on ahead a man of brains with an interpreter, who 
shall go straight to find Jafar Khan, warn him of the arrival 
of the Ambassador, and beg him from the Ambassador 
to find him a house. If he gives one, that is all to 
the good; if he procrastinates, as he did in the case of 
Monsieur Adriean, then just have patience and seek one 
to let but none the less not to engage it until he has 
been warned as also the kotwal of the quarter, and 
remember to bring from Surat everything to furnish it after 
the fashion of the country. The house of Mirza Zulkarnin 
^ the one which was given to the ambassadors from 
Ethiopia. Let me add further that to show niggardliness 
on this occasion would make one contemptible; yet on the 
other hand one must not launch into extravagance because we 
mmt always remember that we are merchants and not Persian 
mbassadom, who, as I have already said, come here only for 
honour and to make a show. Let me add also that there is 

® business to make it 
aufic^ well, to make our sentiments well understood and to 
extnoate us from a thousand smaU difficulties and disagiee- 
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ablM wbiah will iniallibly occur, ibaa a good and 
taterpreter, thoioQ^y experienced and familiar with tha. 
methods of piooeduie in the country and at the Court of 
Babar. No pains sbonld be spared to find a good one, for 
he will not only be necessary at Delhi but in the Embassy 
which must be sent to Golkonda, and afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of those CoTernors where we shall establish 
factories as Patna, Bengal, and Maslipatan (Masulipatam). In 
Aurcmgabad in the service of the Sultan there is one named 
Jean ^ptiste Chomber, of French parents, bom in Aleppo. 

1 know hardly any language which he does not understand 
perfectly both to read and write. I know that he will be very 
pleased to enter the service of the Company; he might 
be written to and proposals made to him so that he might 
bethink himself of withdrawing as soon as possible from 
his (present) service; of one thing care should be taken, 
and that is to curb him a little, to let him know tactfully 
that he must not attempt to be the master; for the rest 
I think him capable of being useful in everything. There 
is also in Agra the son of a Frenchman who is called Signor 
lakimo, a very quiet and very honest man who reads and 
writes, speaks and understands Persian, Indian, and 
Portuguese perfectly well. But he is a little shy, and in 
my opinion a little obstinate and slow ; nevertheless, if he 
is taken in the right way I think that useful service might 
be got from him, and as he is at present poor, he might be 
persuaded to take an engagement in the Company. There is 
also at Delhi Monsieur Saint Jacques, a Frenchman, native of 
la Pelisse, my good friend, doctor to the King on a very hand¬ 
some salary, married in the country, but whose wife out of 
aversion to him turned Moor (embraced Islam) last year so as 
to secure a separation. He is a great intriguer who under¬ 
stands very well the course of business in the Durbar; he can 
give a great deal of information and be very useful in putting 
our afiaiis in the right way and expediting business; but he 
wishes to be treated accordingly; he likes consideration 
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and hw BO dislike to presents and he has little interests of 
his own. None the less he seems to me a man not to be 
ne^ected not only for the present but for the future ; for 
we must bear in mind that some trouble is certain to arise 
in th«! provinces. I know that from the experience I have 
had of the business of the Dutch on which I have often been 
employed, and thus it will be necessary always, or at least 
at tlie beginning, to have a man at Court with whom we are in 
correspondence to keep a hand on our business so as not to 
be obliged to send special messengers whom they will always 
want to devour there as soon as they see them. Even though 
the firmans which we may get from the King and take away 
with us are in good order, none the less in the provinces when 
the time comes to put them into execution the governors, 
the officers, etc., who wish to rob will always find some 
impedinutnt. This then is the reason why I have always 
heard the chiefs and the most intelligent of the Dutch say 
that the great difficulty of doing business in India is not 
in the sale, or purcliose of goods, men of moderate intelligence 
soon roaster that, but rather in knowing how to protect 
oneself from the exactions of the governors of provinces 
and the self-possessed and greedy scoundrels, their officials. I 
say self-possessed, for to see them at work you would not think 
that they would dream of such a thing, so quietly do they 
appear to proceed ; but yet there is not a Turk or Jew who 
knows better how to make you come to the point they wish. 
So it seems to me that the Portuguese are right in saying 
of these people; nonque vouin palabre nonque boa obra.^ 

I forgot further to say that on the road and even when 
starting hence there is one thing of which to take care, and 
that is not to be joined by an infinite number of wagons 
laden with merchandise which their owners will want to get 
passed along and entered into Agra and Delhi without paying 
anything under the shadow of my lord the Ambassador; to get 

' THiii I am told is " pidgin Portagnwo " and probably means Never 
s bed word, never a good deed ”. 
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lid of tlwwn or at least of most of them quietly and vi^iit 
rniMili flUB would be mnch the best. 

But to be able to give special advice as to what may 
happen is what I dud difficult because that depends upon 
the diverse conjuncture of events which it is as it were 
im pmaniWa to foresee. I'or this reason I will confine myself 
to saying in a general way that it will be absolutely necessaiy 
to provide yourself with a good and ample store of prudence 
and patience; do not imagine that you are going to have 
to do with people who have no intelligence or who are highly 
civilized after our manner and would make a great show 
of doing us honour and favours or who care much about us ; 
but get it clearly into your head that they are Muhamadans 
and we Christians and that in consequence they hate us at least 
as much as we hate them; that they would like to see us 
a long way out of their sight were it not that to have Franks 
is for them at the moment a necessary evil, and that we 
cause gold and silver to come into the country. You must 
also figure to yourself that being Muhamadans they would 
not dare to do us much honour, even if they wished to, for fear 
that they themselves should be despised or suspected, and 
therefore that we must quietly be content with such honour 
as they do us, without showing any displeasure and being 
satisfied by saying to ourselves what Monsieur Andriean, the 
Dutch Ambassador, has often said to me in eonfidenoe: 
“Never, Monsieur Bernier, never any more ambassadors 
to the Orest Mogol; those are mistakes from which one 
must withdraw with prudence and patience, do the best one 
can, get from them a bit of one’s avowed object, and for the 
rest console oneself and say always that one is very well 
satisfied." So that it will be necessary in truth to urg^e on 
the despatch of one’s business and not to be too impatient. 
And it is principally in this despatch of business that there 
will be need of care and attention, patience and self-control 
and mastery of our French temper. Since these peofde are 
cold and slow by nature there is no place in the woifd where 
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bodiMK goes M (lowly; furthennore, they think that thdr 
god dignity are ewneetned in keeping the ambaeeadaES 
waiting at Court a* if the king and noblemen wew always 
occupied in more important bugineaa; moreover they think 
i;r: tbt with time they will alwa}^ be able better to discover 

the temper and the designs (of their visitors), and then 
finally one would say that they pretended to despise strangers 
10 as to impiess upon the minds of their subjects an idea of 
their own greatness, so that they may be amased at seeing 
before their eyes people who have come from the end of the 
world to find their king and that notwithstanding he sets no 
store on them. Patience, then, once again, prudence, attention 
and self-control, and then from all the very greatest respect and 
honour to my Lord the Ambassador, and between each other 
complete unity and complete secrecy and all will go well, 
with the help of God. 

Before these gentlemen leave Delhi they must not fail 
to take from Jafar Khan a letter of recommendation to the 
Ambassador of the Mogol who will be in Golkonda. This is 
a very needful thing for he is a devil and an avaricious knave, 
who for his own interests wishes that all business should pass 
through his hands. He does exactly as he likes there, and 
nobody whatsoever ventures to say anything and God forbid 
that he should come to be against us. When our people are 
back in Agra they will be able to know exactly what traffic is 
done there. None the less, I will transcribe for them what 
1 have written thereon in the Diary of my journey. The Dutch 
have a factory in Agra; formerly they did very well out of it m 
scarlet, looking glasses large and small, in laces plain and 
of gold and silver, and in ironmongery ‘; as also in ennil or 
indigo, which is gathered there right in the neighbourhood 
and principally at Biana, at two days distance from Agra, 
where they have an establishment for that purpose, there 

‘ OotgiiT^ sd. leeo, tniulata “ QtiinqiuuUttie = lU kind of (imall) 
^^ki M P^lu. Stussciv, Qimmen OT Hindges for do<m», rto 
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nlken tbej go onoe a year in the harvest s^^ason; as also 
i^y do very well) out of their trade in all those cloths srhidbi 
they get both from Jelalpor and from Laknau at seven or 
eight days’ journey from Agra, where also they have an 
establkhioent, there where they send one of their people 
onoe a year; but at present I do not know whether it is 
because the Armenians carry on this same trade or 
whether because it is so far from there to Surat, whither 
everything most be carried, or because some mishap ooouts 
almost always to their caravan which they cause to come, 
because of the good and short road, by way of Ahmadabad and 
cause to cross all those territories of the Rajas; whatever 
the cause may be the fact is that at present they complain 
loudly that there is not much profit in it; none the less 
they will not, I think, abandon this factory as the English 
have done, were it only on account of their spices which they 
sell there very well, and for the advantage of having some 
people close to the Court who watch over their businesB, as 
it is impossible but that some trouble or other should always 
arise in one or other of their factories because of the tyranny 
of the Governors and of their hungry officials. 

Erom all this it will be possible to judge whether it would 
be advisable to establish a factory there. For my part I think 
not, especially .because, if indigo is wanted, it can always 
be got in Surat; or we may do like the Armenians and as the 
English have done at times, that is to send there from the 
factory one or two persons for the season of the cutting of 
the ennil (indigo plant). 

Our men may again in Agra separate to gain time to form 
themselves into companies, whereof one would be destined for 
Bengal and the other for the Ambassador of Golkonda, and 
after that for the establishment of a factory at Maslipatan 
(Masulipatam). 'When they shall have come to Brempour 
(Burhanpur), that is to say at ten or twelve days’ journey 
from here, they may take the straight road to Patri, leaving 
Amengabat (sic Aurangabad?) on their ri^t, because if 



Ifb^pMMdby Amengabat they would be obliged perhaps to go 
to Me Sultan Hnaxam,* the aon of the King and general of the 
army, which cannot be done decently without some present, 
Whm they shall be near Qolkonda they may also send a man 
ahead direct to the Dabir (Secretary) Said Afousafar (Sayid 
liiuafiar), who is there lUcc Jafar Khan in Delhi, and beg 
him to give instructions for a house for the Ambassador. 
It is well to know, it seems to me, tliat the Governor of this 
Court of Oolkonda is at the time a very bad man ; the Eiing 
never leaves the fortress, and does not allow himself to be 
seen of anyone and appears as it were to have surrendered 
the government, so that nothing but injustice and confusion 
is to lie seen there. That is why there will be need of prudence 
there as much as at Delhi, and perhaps even much more. 
I think that the Dutch who have there their factory for the 
last seven or eight years, if they undertook to act against 
us, would be more able to trouble our business and delay 
it here than in Delhi. None the less, if the affair is managed 
with skill, it cannot lie but that it will succeed well all the more 
because 1 know that the Secretary has a deadly hatred 
for the Dutch because of the threats which they have uttered 
in recent years on account of that English ship which they 
wished to take in the harbour of Masulipatam, when the 
governor had their factory besieged, threatening them that if 
they took the ship he would set fire to their factory and would 
kill them all, and becAuse since then they have never been 
willing to sign (pl«lge themselves) to the effect that they 
would not lake the English vessels in the harbour. 

I think then, that to succeed it would be necessary there 
as at Delhi thoroughly to prepare the mind of’the Secretary 
making him well understand the motive which has impelled th^ 

who succe^Jed him 
^ spiininted \ iceroy of the Ueoean in lfU« k. 
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nniielito oome to tibe Indies and to enumerate fnllyto liimaU 
tboee zeaeonB mentioned above, and even to present them to 
him written out on paper so that he may the better digest 
them and inform the King ; that, it seems to me, is the lone 
way to wring the neck of any rumour which our rivab 
may have circulated to our prejudice. There are two persona 
who might well serve as go-between and who are certain 
to ofEer to act in that capacity. One of them is called 
Haknatsar, a Persian, by caste an Armenian, who has 
there made himself a Muhamadan, but none the less always 
loves and supports Armenians. He has great opportunities of 
access to the Secretary and even to the King and is a great 
intriguer, but takes care in his own interest not to be on good 
terms with the Dutch ; I know well that though he shows them 
a friendly countenance he does not love them. The other is 
that Ambassador of the Mogol who, as they say, plays the little 
king there ; but he is very much governed by self-interest.. 
In case it were wished to make use of Haknatsar, which would 
not be amiss, because he is as it were of the household of the 
Secretary, we should none the less be on our guard not to 
surrender the whole business into bis hands. We ought always 
when approaching the Secretary to have our own interpreter 
and not to permit him to be there nor when approaching 
even the King; we ought only to beg him as our friend 
to give a satisfactory explanation of our motives (in coming 
here) to the Secretary particularly and to promote and speed 
our business. In case it were wished to make use of the 
Ambassador of the Mogol here also we should take good 
care not to place the matter entirely in his hands, not only 
because there is always some jealousy on the side of the 
Secretary if he sees that he has any band in it, but because, as 
I have said, he is a man who from self-interest may do any¬ 
thing. We ought then to have the wisdom to have him as 
our friend, were it only so that he might do no harm and 
for the rest direct our business towards the Secretary. 

In cose it became evident that the Secretary was not acting 

ASS. SSVVAXT 1933. 2 
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iMMMttljr and Out our busineaa was being delayed, there is one 
pest wnudy, and that is to go strai^t to Neikam Khan, the 
pneral of the army, to make him understand thorou^y in 
writing our motives and to beg him to lend us his favour 
against the manoeuvres of our rivals ; he is a man of great 
influence, much devoted to the good of the State, who does 
not care a rap for the Secretary nor for anyone, and who 
goes to speak to the King when he thinks it right. In any 
case our people must not leave Golkonda without going to 
see him and without making him a small present which will 
be made to the King. There must be no doubt that it ought 
not to be equal to tliat of the Mogol. I don’t say either that 
a present must (? not) be made to the Secretary, for that is 
■till possible. For the rest I can tell you that I know well 
that the factory of the Dutch at Golkonda is one of the 
best in the whole of Indistan, partly because of the great 
quantity of cloth and big chites (chintzes) i which can be 
bought cheap thcroulKiuta and are tiiken to Masulipatam, and 
partly Iwauw that is the meeting place of all the diamonds. 


None the less, I do not think that we ought to be in a hurry to 
establish a factory there because this factory demands 
fsetories in Japan, Tonquin, and elsewhere. I forgot to say 
that the chief of this factory, who is called Nieudole, is the man 
who founded it ...» He is one of my friends, but I know him 
and I do not think he will bend his mind to helping ns. 
Provided that our husincss at Golkonda has been well 
iMnaged it will not be difficult to establish the factory at 
Masultpatam ; all the world will be delighted thereat, all 
tte mom because the Dutch are hated there. All that wUl 
be needed will be to secure the good graces of the Governor 
by some decent present and to amuse him with great expecta- 
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tkxns. We have there Moneienr Junet, a French meinhant 
who for the last six or seven years trades there by the favour 
of the TCngliah ; as he is extremely well versed in the trade 
of the country and as his heart is thoroughly French, and 
because he hopes much from French support, he can be of great 
service. We have already tocher cast our eyes on a house 
which used to belong to the Danes ; it would not be difficult 
to get it. Anyhow, he promises mountains and marvels. “Let 
them only come,“ he said to me, “ with two good ships and I 
wiU guarantee that I shall make them have all the freights 
in the harbour for Persia and for Moka ; for the merchants are 
expecting them and hate the Dutch ; last year a Dutch ship 
which from Masulipatam went to Persia had for freight more 
than forty rupees. ” * 

As for the party of our men who will take the road to 
Bengal, they must know in the first place that coaches are no 
use in this country of Bengal, there only palankins are used 
and they are very cheap. One could make use of coaches only 
from Agra to Patna, that is to say for 22 days’ journey from 
Agra, more or less, for there it is usual to get on board a boat 
on the Ganges, so that it might be well at Agra to let the 
coaches go for the Embassy to Golkonda and reserve 
a palankin for the chief, and for those who will accompany 
him engage wagons on hire which might be trimmed up with 
red cloth. 

As regards Patna, here are some of the things of which I have 
written in my diary which for what they are worth may serve 
for information. Patna is .... * but it also deserves 
consideration above all for the great quantity of saltpetre 
which is got from thereabonts; so the Dutch and the En glish 
have both got their factories there, not in the city itself, 
but at seven ox eight leagues therefrom, where they have this 

* Whether Be. 40 ww the rate per meimd or per quintal or par ton 
Bernier im{<»tiinately omite to eay. 

• Teat ooimpt. Brom here to the end the Memoir was either baatily 
oompaaed or oanlemfy tmnaaribed. 
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. V Mlfcpctte prepared in order to send it down from there i 

Ganges to Bengal of Ongouly (Hugli) where they load ’ 
with it for Europe. But in spite of this I do not th 
advisable to establish a factory there so early, all the 
because one can find means, easily enough, to have sal 
brought from there to Hugli or Qasimbazar. It would i 
same be seemly to go to see the Governor Laskar Khan 
passing, making him some little present and assuring his 
as soon as our ships should have come into Bengal we c 
come beneath his favour and to build there a factory, 
has there in his service a Portuguese who is called Coe 
who is very obliging, a terrible intriguer, and wh< 
willingly give all possible information. He was of grej 
to us when we passed. It will be known at Patna if S 
Khan, the Governor of Bengal, is at Rajmahal, which ii 
seven or eight days’ journey from Patna, or whether he 
Dahd, which is eight or nine days' journey lower doi 
thereabouts, so as to make proper contracts for the ’ 
If it should happen that Shaista Khan is not in Bajn 
his son. who is the governor of it, will be there. Our j 
must not fail to go to see him, making him some 
present and begging him to allow us to continue as so 
possible our journey to Dah6 because our business is u; 
It would certainly be quicker to go from Rajmahal by la 
Maksaiidabar or Kasimbazar. there where I think we s 
establish our first factory. But I think it is absolutely necc 
to go first of all to our respects to Shaista Khan, be 
the Governors of Kasimbazar and Hugli are subordina 
him. I need not say that we must give him a good pi 
blouse that is always understood, all the more because 
•elf-mterosfed and his goodwill is absolutely necessar 
much so that being the uncle of the King he does whate’s 
hkes; on condition that the affair is well managed 
that he also is made to understand the motives expl 

» The gnmmttioal irregnlsrit.v is in the Prenoh text. 
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above wUdi liave obliged os to come to the Xndies, for be does 
not like the Dutch and, as I have said, he is much influenced 
by self-interest. Then again, although Monsieur Canon may 
have all the information necessary for the trade of Bengal, 

I will none the less not forbear to extract from my diary 
a letter which 1 have written on Bengal in general, because 
it may always give a general idea. From that letter it will 
be apparent, further, that the chief factory of the Dutch 
is in Hugly ; it will nevertheless be expedient for us to build 
our first at Kasimbazar, because that is the spot where all 
the silks and other merchandise come together, and that from 
Hugly, where the big ships come,' there is a canal which goes 
from Kasimbazar, on which little boats can go, and that by 
land one can go there comfortably in three da 3 rs. I will, 
however, give one small word of warning. Those who go to 
Kasimbazar must make up their minds from the first to be 
badly lodged, for there they will not find lodgings to let 
as at Surat. They must, at least at first, after the rains, 
set themselves to raise walls with roofs of straw as the Dutch 
and English did at first and to take great care of fixe. For 
the rest: andare attento conas mogolie.^ There have taken 
refuge in Bengal so great a number of Portuguese who are 
ruined, that women overwhelm (burden) the earth about 
there. There is hardly a Dutchman or Englishman there who 
has not got women of his own. But in the event he is well 
caught, for besides losing their souls, they lose also their 
goods and their bodies, and chiefly if they begin to drink 
this Bouleponger in quantities and arrack, they become 
straightway all rotten with the Indian sickness or at least they 
become all trembling. Good store of Spanish 'wine must be 
IMTOvided against the bad air and (1) drunk with great 
moderation.* 

* As it itandB thU is nonsense. The beet conjecture woold meen " beware 
ct the anaies of the Mogol ”. 

* This ast scmtenoe is incomplete or corrupt “ et encore Uen fort 
msdiomemciit ”. 
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Note on the Aranmic Treaty of Bar-<a*ya 
and Mati*el 

Bt s. lanqdon 

TpATHER RONZEVALLE has now published the text of 
the important stela from SudscMn, 14 miles south-east 
of Aleppo, MSanges de VVniversitS Saint-Joseph, xv, 235-260 
(1931). On face Aa Bar-ga’ya, king of E-T-E, and Mati'el, 
king of Arpad, engage in a treaty before certain gods, most 
of whom are Babylonian with the exception of Sit the Aramaic 
Sun-god and (‘ElySn) “ the most high ”, a title of the 
same Aramaic deity, the ’Elioon of SanchounyathOn.^ In 
line 10 occur the deities N-E-R and K-D-’-H which may 
be Aramaic transcriptions of Babylonian, eventually Sumerian 
deities. Dussaud, Comptes Bendas, 1931,315, identified these 
gods with the two titles of Tammuz, Nagar, and EA-DI, 
which occur together regularly in the Tammuz hymns.* 
The readings of and "-tTcT which Dussaud took 
from Meissner, Babylonien and Assyrien, ii, 168, aa Nagar and 
Eadi, were read Lamga and Kasa in my edition. Lamga 
is only a phonetic variant of Nagar > Lagar > L8mgB(r), 
and there is no reason why the classical form Nagar should 
not be preferred to the dialectic Lamga. Also Zimmem, 
Simerisch-Babylonische Tamudieder, Berichlen der Phil. Hist. 
Klasse der Kdnigl. SOchsischen GeseUschaft der Wissenschajlen 
lix, 212, preferred the classical form Nagar, and so does 
Witzel, RA. 10, 173; 16; 176, 7, etc. Zimmem does not 
commit himself on the reading Ka-di, which I read Ka-sd, but 
transcribes KA-DI. Witzel like Meissner reads Ka-ii. 

It seems extraordinary that two titles of Tammuz should 
be used for gods before whom oaths are taken. If the Aramaic 
transcriptions really do repre^nt these titles then Nagair 

Ree Semitic MythiAogy, OS. 

■ 1^ Sumerian and Babylonian Paalnu, 300. 7 -f- 0; 304, 10 -f-lS; 
806,4+6; 312,6 + 7. 
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•ad Radi may be right; Kada’a of the Aramaic would not 
be pneieety the correct Sumerian pronunciation. The oaual 
Tanunnz title is *-Nagar umun aapar “ Nagar lord of the 
net", for which Zimmem, KuUlied^, 26 Rev. II, 36, has,. 

. . . W l-ld ii mu-un ta-p&r, and 45, 7, ... fa 6-wiM-Mn aa-pd/r ; 
hence it is not even certain that Nagar is the reading here. 
Nagar is also a title of Ishtar in Schroeder, EA.V. 63, iii, 37-9; 
Weidner, AKF. ii. 74. 

Still more uncertain is the reading Kadi, in fact it is more 
than uncertain. In my Sumerian Liturgical Texts (PBS. z*), 
177, 11, c-zi-ra stands for “•AA-Z)/on the variant, KL. 8, iv, 13 
= SBP. 162, 24 3= Keissner, SBH. 92.12, where the Accadian, 

1. 13, has [ee]- 2 » !-fa-an.* Hence KA has the value i — 
ndku “speak, wail and DI the value sir “to sing", in this 
ritlo and the word is isir. ^-KADl is also a title of Sakkut 
(Hinurta), CT. 25, 6, 9. or of •‘ VraS, ZA. 39, 267. In fact 
the reading Kadi has never been accepted by many scholars ; 
see Landsliergcr-Bauer, ZA. 37, 73; Zimmem, ZA. 89, 266, 
n. 4. The deities of the Aramaic transcription, Nakar, Nikar, 
Ntkkar, and Kada’a remain problematical. They may be 
a pair corresponding to Marduk-Zarpanit; Nabu-TaSmet; 
Nergal-Las, or two male deities corresponding to ’El and 
'ElySn ; Shamash and NK. 
t09. 

• 8o read ■«7<i>o.na, OenouilUc, TC. xt, S, 7-8; 12. 124: Tbureau*^ 
DaagiD. SAK. 36 n), 10. 



The Yurulcs 

Bt EBN8T MAX HOPPE. Sofia 


T)ESIDES the Osmanli Turla dispeised in North and South 
^ Bulgaria and the Fomaks or Bulgar Mohammedans of 
the Rhodope Mountains, there are the less known Yuruks, 
an interesting shepherd race. Traces of them are found in the 
Rhodope Mountains, where for centuries they were neighbours 
of the Earakachans or Aromunian nomad shepherds. The 
place-names Village-of-Yuruks and Tomb-of-Yuruks occur 
frequently here. 

The earliest Turkish settlers in the Balkan Peninsula were 
soldiers and civil officials to whom land was distributed for 
settlement and cultivation. Later, Turkish cattle-and-sheep- 
farmers settled on the high alps and in the milder plains; 
these were called Yuruks or Koniari after the name of the 
town of Iconia or Conia in Asia Minor. 

Yuruks are first heard of in the plains and mountains of 
Turkestan (Central Asia): thence they wandered south-west, 
crossed Persia, and settled in Western Asia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Conia, Casarea, Van, and other towns. Later, they 
spread over the whole of Western Asia wherever better 
pastures were to be found. The Yuruks were divided into 
Ojaks (Hearths) and these again into Semseh (Families). 

The leaders of the Ojaks were either elected or hereditary 
Beys, while those of the Semsds were Aghas or Beys from their 
respective families. The economic laws of the various Hearths 
differed; in some Hearths, families were free to settle their 
household affairs; in others, these were discussed by the 
General or Chief Council of the Ojaks ; this consisted of the 
leaders of the great families. 

After the conquest of Byzantine and Slav lands on the 
Balkan peninsula by Osmanli Turks, some Ojaks with their 
herds of cattle succeeded in crossing the Dardanelles and 
settled on the mountains and plains. 

The Yumks of the 78th Ojak dwelt in the plains of 
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Onmnljins'Enidji and on the lofty mouatsins of Middle 
Khodope, while the 79th Ojak occupied the plain of Drama- 
Sertea and Salonica and the Western Rhodope. After 
abandoning their home-country in Turkestan, the Ynxuka 
of the 78th Ojak first came to Asia Minor and took possession 
of land and mountains in the neighbourhood of Gonia and 
Cnsarca. Later, they moved on to Karaman (Asia Minor), 
then to the environs of Gumuljina and Xanthi. The summer 
and winter grazing grounds of the Yuruks of this Ojak were 
bounded on the we.st as follows; by the rivers Koja and 
8hirokoIuHka-Rcka ; the passes Mesargidik, Xovak, Bairameri, 
Leshtenska; station Buk-Munjolus; Sarshaban and the 
i£gean Sea. To the west of this line lay the pastures of the 
Yuruks of the 78th Ojak. 

The religious, economic, and administrative centres of the 
78th Ojak in the plain were the towns Gumuljina, 

Enidji, and Sarshaban. Those of the Yuruks in the Rhodope 
mountains were the settlements of Chapelar and 
also Mount Murshowitz (above the village of Breae), 
Ahmatitza, \ufukalan. and Bashmandra as far as Bela- 
Cherkwu. The town of Gumuljina was the chief centre of aU 
Yuruks. the other hill and lowland centres were those of 
tribes only. 


The tribal centre, Ahmatitza, was in later days exchanged 
for the existing village Valtshewo. The tribal centres in tha 
mountams consisted only of wooden mosques, small huts, and 
burial-places. Yuruks only visited mosques on Fridays 
(JumajagUn), at Bairam, or for funerals. The huts and 
cheese-dairies of these Yuruks were on mountains near tribal 
mc^uea, but isolated summer settlements were without 

« m the con^o bnrnl ground near the tribal moeqne. 

-eentaine.*. baliam,. a eon- 
■equence of au epidemic or of some catastrophe. 
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The Yurakt qf Gumuljina were peaceable and hospitable 
dieidieEds, They v«te indeed Mohammedans, but not 
as other Turks. Christians, especially Smolenea 
and Rupches from Rhodope were well treated by them, and 
enjoyed their full confidence. When Christian women or men 
by chance or from necessity sou^t shelter or employment 
with them, Yuruks received them kindly, defended them, and 
made no attempt upon their honour. Best of all, they left 
them secure in their Christian faith. It is said that, during 
the 600 years of Turkish possession of Bulgaria, no Christians 
could have remained in the mountains of Rhodope had not 
the Yuruks of the 78th Oj(^ settled in Middle Rhodope. 
Especially would it have been impossible in the district of 
Achatchelebi, and on the banks of the Upper Bocha and 
Asseritza rivers. 

The summer huts of Yuruks on the mountains were of wood 
and exactly like those of the Karakachans. But they stood 
farther apart so that there was room for little yards in between, 
Yuruks of Gumuljina might have only one wife and these 
enjoyed considerable rights in the family circle. Women 
and girls did not veil their faces nor flee from men whether 
Moslem or Christian. Men wore the same costume as Christian 
servants and herds of fifty years ago. The women’s costume 
too was almost the same as that of Christian women. In 
summer, they wore a white head-dress, which covered the 
whole back, in winter, red woollen shawls with fringes. 

Before Yuruks settled in the Rhodope Mountains, Smolenes 
and Rupches wore the costume which is now that of the 
Shops and Bulgars of the villages Erkech and Gulowzt. 
But after Yuruks had settled there the costiune worn in 
Rhodope was changed for that of the Yuruks, the white 
colour of the upper part of women’s costume was superseded 
first by black, then by dark blue. Turbans, black scarves, 
white hats, red girdles, and shawls, the leathern belt for arms 
and fringes on the Opankes worn by shepherds and other 
Christians of the Rhodope are Yuruk clothes with slight 
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wriatioiu in cut and colour. Not only was style of dress 
for that of the Yuruks, but their names for certain 
mountains, riven, streams, and meadows were adopted. 
Further, those who dwelt on Rhodope used Yuruk ordinances 
and rules and took over nearly all the Yuruk terms used in 
aheep'farmint;. These still remain in use, as it is difficult to 
find SUv-Bulgar equivalenis. 

For example, the word “ Asia ” is in common use by the 
inhabitants of the Rhodope especially Moslems. Its significa¬ 
tion is, however, rather that of European Turkey than the 
geographical term Asia or Asia Minor, and more particularly 
the plain of Gumuijina—Xanthi now Thrace. This country 
is Ho-callKl in contradistinction to “Balkan” (mountains) 
because the Turk of yore has lived, dominated, and still 
lives us an Asiatic out of Asia distinct from the “ Balkanlar ” 
(mountainous regions) whither the Yoruk resorted in sunomer 
with his flocks. Besides these traditions the Yuruks of 
the 78th Ojak left other traces. Later, many Yuruks, after 
they had established themselves in their winter quarters in 
these Gumuljina-Enidji plains, left off their summer visits 
to the Balkan mountains with their flocks and families. 
They neglected their summer pastures, but would not be 
permanently separated from their flocks nor lose their 
prtKluce. As already mentioned, the Yuruks had great 
confidence in the Christians of the Rhodope mountains^ 
the Smolenes and Rupches. and to these they entrusted 
their numerous flocks to be cared for under conditions 
advantageous to Iwth parties. The shepherds of Rhodope 
were proud not so much of their own few sheep as of the great 
herds of the Yuruks. Later, certain of them began to seU 
their extensive summer pasture to the mountaineers. The 
descendants of the Yuruks are the Turks of to-day in the 
Gumuljina-Xanthi plains, and in the mountains of Rhodope. 
Many of their Aghas and Beys stfll retain their hereditary 
estates and meadows. 
m. 



Notes sur les textes sogdiens bouddhiques 
du British Museum 

Par E. BENVEMSTE 

T E service qne M. Reichelt a rendu aux Etudes sogdiennes 
par sa publication des textes du British Museum * ne 
pent gtre plemement appr£ci4 que de ceux qui, pour avoir 
asaumS une tache analogue, en connaisseut les dlfficult4s. 
Mais ceux-llt savent aossi que to\» les obstacles ne c4dent pas 
k un premier d4chifErement, meme sagace. La nouveaut4 
des documents, le nombre considerable de mots inedits, 
surtout de termes abstraits, et, quand il s’agit de traductions, 
I’absence des originaux, laiasent souvent le chercheur d4muni. 
II n’est pas besoin d’autre justification k un nouvel examen. 

Le premier volume de ces textes avait provoqu4 d’utiles 
observations de M. Rosenberg (OLZ., 1929, pp. 194-201) et, de 
ma part (JA., 1929, ii, pp, 18&-191), une s^rie de corrections 
que M. Reichelt a admises en majeure partie (cf. ii, pp. vi-vii). 
Ces remarqucs annon^aient one dtude plus approfondie, dont 
les notes suivantes offrent le r^sultat. On a repris ici les 
fragments bouddhiques qui forment un ensemble riche et 
d’une langue pea pr4s constante, en r^servant pour une 
autre occasion les vieilles lettres, si diS^rentes h tons 4gards. 
La discussion suit 4troitement la publication de M. Reichelt 
(d48ign4e par R.) et s’attache a tous les passages oh il a sembl4 
que I’interpretation put etre am4lioree. Chemin faisant, on 
a sigaal4 ce que les textes ant4rieurement connus gagnent 
h 4tre confront48 avec les nouveaux. 

VlMALAldRTINIRDECASUTBa (R., i, p. 2) 

7. z’t ’t mmhw se retrouve comme locution compos4e 
dans Dhuta 38; styvo inn z’t wmhw ‘pry’voy ”ph wy’yr 
ip/yr” “ quoiqu’il s’dcarte de I’eau (= oc4an) de I’amour 


' Die. aogMieehen Handediriftenrute dee Britiechen Mueeums, Hddelberg, 
i, 1928; ii, 1991. 



de 1* naiwance (et de la) mort”. De 14 vient en pehlevi 
^*ni«>iAi.n I’expresBion zadmurd qui avait embartaaBi 
{Man. Stud., Gloss. 8.v.) et qui provient de la 
terminologie bouddhique (cf. Waldschmidt-Lentz, Die SleHung 
Jew. im Manich., p. 10). Dans Dhyana 161, 236, on en a la 
vaiiantc ”?y myry. 

52. Dans JA., 1929, ii, p. 190, on avait ddj4 propose pour • 
myS”i-, quo M. Rcichelt rend par “ gewohnlicher Mensch ”, 

Ic sens de “ laic ” pour r^pondre 4 skr. prthagjam. Cette 
suggestion a’est trouviie depuis confiim6e par la transcription 
uigurc midik qui suppose un doublet sogdien *myhyk. F. W. K. 
Muller traduisait le mot par “ Laie ” (cf. Bang-Gabain, 
SBAW., IKK), p. 445). Cf. Dhuta 31, 78, 135, Dhyana 393. 

06. 'yw' 'zn'kh ny ’ymn pwlyatfity m'th ^wt ’Pny ms ZK 
pry'npyh 'BY' myinw wysp ’nt’6 ywd'n’k mw6k' KZNH 'Pny 
nysl ZKny bpn nUniv L'' 'zy'y. Phrase inexactement traduite, 

4 rectifier ainsi: ” La science est la mere des bodhisattvas, 
et rhabil(‘t<^ aux moyeus {updyakaugalya) est le p4re des 
maltres qtii enseignent I'aasembl^e enti4re, de telle sorte 
qu'il n’y en a aueun qui ne soit n4 d’eux.” IIfaut tenir compte 
du pi Uriel jnHyst^ty et de KZNH 'Pny qui introduit la 
proposition eonsfeutive. 

76. jir*e zi a lire peut-etre pnv n't (= skt. nata) 1 Lire 
en t«)ut eas ZA'tr Srw'yk w'ys w’^t “il prononce la parole du' 
Dhanim " (ef. Ueiclielt, ii, p. vi). 

77. ZK 'uw’Hkfo S'r'y, non pas “der, der alles (im 
Gediichtnis) ladiult ” raais *’ le fait de tenir . . .” Dans 
tout re passage, il s'agit d’abstractions, non de personnes. 

96. Isv traduction ne fixe pas exactement la relation des 
phrases ; ' ‘ De telle nianiere qu’il an4antit I’ennemi — 

souflranee et douleur—, lui a qui en vertu et en vaillance 
petsonne ne ptnit se comparer.” 

98. dwtt sk” pr'kh 'tme r’Swh mntry ptr'y^, non tiaduit, 
doit aignifier; “ du haut du pr'kh (?),i il dresse le mantra 
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du dxapeao.” — r^Stah qoi coneqwnd & SiegeBbaimer’* 
du cfaiiuHs, est k rapprocber de rSSte “ drapeau ” (VJ., 343^ 
688, 986.1171). 

100. m^’tUy probablement proaom compos4 de 
*w»y + w'n/. — przp'r est le mot tianscritpmpV dans VJ., 167, 
“ tout droit, directement ” {Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 168). 
L’expiession parait signifiei ici: “ et, droit devant eux, il 
assume,” etc. 

101. nyst ZKny vnpCnby L' fy, non “ (die Sonne, fttr die) 
nichts ist, was nicKt sichtbar w&re ”, mais “ il n’y a personae 
k qui {ZKny) il ne soit visible ”. La phrase pr4c4dente indique 
d4ja qu’il se rend visible k tons, et non qu’il voit tout. 

122-7. L’interpr4tation de cette suite de phrases est 
k reprendre enti^rement, taut pour la fonction de certains 
mots que pour Tenchainement des id4es. Il faut couper aprds 
^wit’tU et traduire ; “ En meme temps, le pouvoir {yn’) 
du sOtra, de I’^criture, du mantra, et le pouvoir magique et 
celui de toutes sortes, il les rend tons visibles, de sorte que 
{KZNH 'Pny) dans ces choses il s’avance et assure auz etres 
vivants succ4s et r^ussite. Car {pr'w 'Pny), dans le monde, 
an milieu des rSgles de toutes les voies et (au milieu) de toutes 
les connaissances, il sort (= s’avance) comme vaifya.” 

130. fi’Str, qui fait suite k une s4rie de jS’S ” ou ”, a le meme 
sens. La conjonction est renforc4e par un suffixe de comparatif 
pour mieux marquer I’altemative. 

145. L’obscur yuf'yh ne serait-il pas h lire simplement 
ywn’yi comme dans SCE., 215 ? 

149. kS 'toy "try myh'ny ZK 'wph'y rwSt rty ywn’k ywyz'k 
’ik’vyrh /Swt rty ms yamy 'kyty 'wy ryz "P’rys’k myS’ny pm 
by'mo hot rtyms 'yw 'Sk’wrby' 'nyvmdyS plSmyrt. On trouvera 
ci-dessous p. 36 des Maircissements sur le sens de ytoysfk 
qui est un adverbe, non un substantif. On traduira en con¬ 
sequence : ” Que, an milieu du feu, un lotus puisse pousser, 
c’est extrSmement difficile ; or que, au milieu de la con- 
mqnsoenoe, on pouisuive one meditation, cela est considere 
egalement comme une difficulte.” 
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165. ugnifie " tromperie ”, i rapprocher de 

''ttompBrie”. 8CE.. 273. 

167, L'erprewion yw’Uer fnrtymyty w&'kk “conducteur 
dm caiavaniers” est ca]qu4e .sur skr. sarthavSha, ^ithfete 
da Bodhisattv* trauscritc en turc par tartawagf et dont le 
chinois connait ausai I’^quivalent (cf. Bang-Gabain, SBAW., 
1931, p. 351). Dana la Mahavyutpatti, xix, 37, d’apris une 
oommuiucation de M. Demi6viile, lea Tathagatas portent entie 
autrca Ic titrc de tarlhavSka Sdikarmikanam “ chef de caravane 
dea d^hutantH (ou neophytes) ”, ce qui fclaire I’emploi de 
tarthavaha appliqu^ aux bodhisattvas. 

184. rty myinw ’nk'iryk’ nymidy ^ir’ynH “ et il soumet le 
m^rii' dos (homines) hautains Cf. D., 52 6nn ywr'Mi 
nytn’nlifh. 

172. JfcS ptrt ZKny wynntk ZKw <ys> ’sps’k k’mt rty 
tyw'kh 'I pm'Ilk ptytei’k fiwt. II s'agit d‘un stratagdme 
consistant k flatter les manies pour obtoiiir des conversions. 
On ne peut attribuer h wynntk une valeiir verbale, comme le 
fait M. lU'ichcH (” woim cr einon sieht ”); c'est une forme 
nominale d’emploi adverbial : ” visiblement.” II n’y a paa 

lieu de eluTcher un sens a ys qui pourrait sc lire aussi ^s 

(R. p. 11, n. .3): te copiste, coinmen9ant a ferire ’spVI;enfinde 
ligne, a du reprendre entierement le mot a la ligne suivante 
eii oubliaiit d'effaoer les deu.x premieres lettres. Le sens de la 
phrase sera : ‘‘ S’il y a quelqu'un qui visiblement aime se 
faire W'rvir (litt. le service), il est son petit (= domestique) 
et sou Horviteur." 

177. Le chinois 6tablit que P'wdyk signifie “ abondant ”. 
I)onn&' pr^cieuse dont la port^ merite d’etre signalfe. Le 
radical ^ le- re{x>se sur ir. *64w- ou *bdvah’ “ abondance ”, 
cc qui met cn droit d’niinexer a I'iranien le verbe armdnien 
6atW etre en alx>iulunee, suffire ". et de le joindre aux 
formations nominales arm. bamndak, bomndak, phi. havandak 

accompli ”, bai-andaltik “ perfection ” (Ner. aampurnatixan), 
bovandak-meniinih " ftat d'esprit accompli ”, Ner. som- 
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pBnfambuuatS (of. Njbeig, HUftibvdt, ii, p. 33). Do mtaie 
radical sort encore av. 6un- “ abondance; aooomp]iase< 
meat ”, skr. hKUri-. Ge gioupe de mots a dd se B4paiex de 
bonne heoie de la raciae *bhaD3-/*bhu- dout il lefldte asses 
fiddlem^t le sens piimitif ” croitie, se d£velopper ”, tandia 
qne la grande majorit4 des formes se fizait duis I'acception 
d' “eadster, Strc ”.—II n’y a aucun rapport -visible entre 
ce tbftme p’vh et le mot /3’w qu’on a traduit d’aprte le chiaoia 
par danger ” ou “ crainte ” dans SCE,, 290. 

190. ^YKnyfin pU'pt, laiss^ en blanc, signifie “ comme il 
Tons agr6e ”, traduction ^tay^ par I’expression similaire 
prv) ryt“ k -votre gr6 ” (1. 189) et par SCE., 486, pns VB^^pw 
...'&« ny iy ytv> "Bprm ’toy m’ny ryzt ‘Pny pts’pi 
*' absolument en tout ce qui plait 4 son esprit et lui agr4e ” 
(trad, k coniger). Le sens de “convenir” se trouve d^ji 
port4 an Glossaire de la Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 230. Il faut I’y 
introduire p. 20. 

203. Tty nwicr iyw'yS pyb’r ZKny L’ Pyrt pwt rty L’ ’’e ’tty, 
etc., forme une phrase ind4pendante. Le bodhisattva vient 
de dire que ce qui ne pent prendre ne peat 4tre obtenu. Il 
conclut: ” Voil4 poorqnoi (Syw’yS pyS'r) il ne peut etie 
obtenu.” 

204. ’pyip’y n’est pas “das Verlieren”, mais “le fait 
de rejeter ”, conform4ment & r4t3miologie (av. spa-) et auz 
autres exemples : p’spy “il rejeta ” D., 72, ’pspy’t Dhyana 
399, pspy’ Dhuta 94. 

207. Le nom du bodhisattva to’r Pyrt signifie “succ4s 
obtenu 


Dhuta (R., i, p. 16) 

Sox le titre 4veatuel de oe sutra, voir ci-dessous, p. 39. 

M. Beichelt a lais84 scms traduction les 23 premidres lignes, 
en partie mutil^es. On tentera d’en donner ici une version 
anssi fidMe qne I’ltat du manusorit et les difficult4s du 
vocabulsire le permettent. La fin de certaines lignes se laisse 
xestituer a-vec -vraisemblance. 

JBM. JAmUUtT 1033. 8 
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*»» y . 

Tfynify^'vytA ■«/* '// 

’i^yn ’yia«i pr hu>' wkryL'/lll/fl/lll/// 
5. j»*wi Jm’rt rty ZKva wytytoysry /St’m j)fynA ////////////// 

yrynA fiyrt ZKnyid 'yw 'pw prw"r ”ir nyz'^t ZKny ZKh 

wytywy ?] 

try^'m nmy mutt rty ntokrL' vnfi'y m’hh ww/11/[// fU/1/ 

wye'y wyit yfy'^py ^n’kk ywyfUy rty imkr ZK p’an {ywt’vr 
pwtystp] 

k’w rywtny um’y puUyet^ KZNH lo’/S ’zw ny loyS’yty 
'vy [ZKh nvy"n ?] 

10. tm'wtryh ywyz'kw vyy a'm"ty tyt'ym ZKny Srm 6kkr’ 
zn'[kh ywyrUy ?] 

ZKny L' im'rt L' pr^'yrl /Siot 'YKny 'wy wytywy sry/St’m 

«/////// 

r*i^y ”?y rywsny wn'y pwtystp KZNH w’/S 

la'm ny 'yw 

ZKny pry'npy zn'kh ywytuy ’Pny kt'm ZK L wyd’y 
jn’iA 7% hCm 

ZK Srm'yk’ fkkr' m’kh || rtyJy jx5/S’nt /Sr’ KZNH w’/S 
'yw 'ywho wkry 

16. pl”zn p’zn ZKny r'm'jit vfydt m’yS ’YKny ’myn wrtny 
ZKh syrh 

pry’npy zn’kh ymjvty ’Pny kS ZK p’zn ywt’w r’n’nt 
'shety L' wy(t 

m’yh ’YKny wyn ry’kyh ZK ’nt^wrtk L’ wyi’y m’kh 
yvrynty ’Pny 

'myn 'yw wkry wyyy ZK wywiw ^wt ’Pny wywSw y’vtr 
wywiw 30 wywiie 

fiwt 'ywywniyh pthnyrty YKny ’myn Ty”ky ZK kywny’ 
ZKny hnn’yk ikkr 

30. yn’kh ywynty rty nwkr ZK pn6 wkry pty’wB ty”kk 
plimyrty ’Pny ywny 

ZKny pek'rkh nyst y'w 'Pny ZK ’yw wkry p’ln ZKny 
ik’rty rty ’mw wytpw 



w’tSV "f^vrnt k'vt lofvS pr’n’yt rty mudar 

fm’yw jMOty^fiy 
s'et 'Pny pr'm'yt vikry ho'yiB'. 

Traduction 

de. 

et sage . 

tranqiiille et agit£ dans le double. 

5. esprit pense. Et le eigne de la douleur et de la peine . . . 
obtient le signe, et de lui sort le feu sans dcoulement, 
[qui de la douleur] 

et de la peine consume le . . . Or la science sans 
£branlement. 

4branlement dbranle, s’appelle la science de I’habiletd 
auz moyens. Lit-dessus, [le bodhisattva Roi] de 
I’Esprit 

an bodhisattva Eaiseur de Lumi^re parla ainsi: “ Moi, 
alors, dans 

10. la samadhi extremement profonde du Grand Oc4an je 
STUB entr4, [laquelle s’appelle] science du dharmacakra 
qui ne peut €tre confue ni exposde, conune dans la douleur 
et la peine . . . 

nait Bouddha. Alors le bodhisattva Eaiseur de Lumidie 
parla ainsi: “ Qu’appelle-t-on 
la science de I’hsbilet^ aux mojens, la science du non- 
6branlement, et 

la science du dharmacakra ? ” II lui r^pondit en ces 
termes ; “ L’esprit du 

15. sextuple entendement qui toujours s’agite, comme du 
char le. 

s’appelle science de rhsbilet4 aux moyens. Mais si 
I’esprit reste toujours le maitre, ne s’4branle pas 
comme dans le . . . le . . ., cela s’appelle science du 
non-£branlement. 

La racine simple en a six, et six fois six font trente-six. 
Cela est 
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oolttidM oomme le ... du .... qui s’appelle science 
da dharmacskTa. 

30. Et les oketructions quintuples comptent comme le . . • . 
C3elui 

qui n’a pas d’apparition, il pourauit I’esprit simple et 
nettoie toutes oes 

ctteluTesvivantcsetlesm^ncau . . . de la connaisaance. 

Or voas, bodhisattvas, 
il faut qne vous procidiez de cette manifere. 

Notes 

6. L’expression extremement frdquente wytyury sryPt'm et 
le rapport dvident des deux membres de phrases rendent la 
restitution aisdo. — jrrw ’r (ou 'pu> pno”r) rdpond a skr. aarami 
(ou andaram) pour lequel j'ai adoptd la traduction “ dooule- 
ment" quc dotme M. Sylvain Ldvi (MahayanastUralamkdra, 
t, ii, p. 75, n. 1). 

8. Le nom du IxKlhisuttva est restitud d’aprds 50-51. 

9. On a le choix {xuir la restitution entre la transcription 
my"n {VJ., UKM)), ou la traduction par mz’yy. 

10. C'est ifi le lieu do discutcr le sens du mot ywyz’kw 
qui, dans cos textos, s’unit souvent a nyy. M. Reichelt I’a 
rendu partout par " Frage ” et cela n’est pas sans produire 
quelques dtrangotds. L’erreur se trouvait ddjh conunise 
dans le VJ. et le SCN., ou elle provenait d’un rapprochement 
avec ywyz- “ demandcr ”. Il existe bien un nom d’action 
de ywyz-, soit yiryz'y : ainsi VJ., 120, pr h^'r ywyz'y “pour 
denuinder un don Mais nous avons ici un mot distinct, 
dcrit toujours ywyz'kw ou ywyz'to et pourvu d’un emploi 
netteraent adverbial. Le sens constant en est “ extrdmement, 
tout k fait ’ ainsi qu il rdsulte du relevd suivant, dtabli d’aprds 
le discours dix fois rdpdtd des brahmanes au prince SuSafian 
dans le VJ .: 

412. 490 ywyz'kw Bymk’r’y 

9c, 64r, 554, 669, 3e pmr iyr’nhVkw 

48d, 722 6nHy Syr’nk’r’y 

612 tr'yptc Syr'nk'r'y 



yvyt^iu alteme done sveo lea adverbes pmr. iiuty et 
tr’ypw qui signifient totu “au plna haut point, tout ^ fait”* 
Tons les exemples de admettent oette valeur, et 

odle-Ut seulement. II y a int^t ik proc£der k one verification 
complete: VJ., 20a, 824 yuty^kw iry 'sy^ “ il fut 

pria d’une extreme piti6”; —1046 ywyz'w arim’n '‘extito«- 
ment joyeux ” ;— SCE., 185 ywyz'he yr'’n ZK ’YKny 
’ywytenitfS "t rty rnekr . . . “ e’est extrSmement grave. 
S’il en eat ainai, alora . . . ”; — VN., 160 ywn’k yvfyz’k ’ik'wS 
Pwl “ ime telle chose eat extremement difficile ” ; — Dhuta 
10, 58, 222, 293, ywyz’ku nyy (nyy) “ extremement 
profond ” ; — 77 6u) ZKw Srm prP’yrt ywyz'he nyy *yw 
ik’wrS inn w yr/3’ ik'wrh inn pyr “ le dharma qu’il expoee 
eat extremement profond. diffieik k comprendre, difficile 
k oroire ” (trad. K. k corriger); Dhyana 179 ywyz’kw hrtn'w 
“extremement beau”; — 207 ywyz'he rywiny “extreme¬ 
ment lumineux 

15. Ici apparaiasent dea mots inconnus dont le contexte 
n’edaire paa le aena: syrh (partie mobile d’un char, cf. VJ., 
770), ry"k- 17, 20, 'ntpwrtk 17, kywny 19, toua mota concreta. 

18. Le aena exact de cette multiplication eat obacurci par 
renonce probiematiqne de la comparaiaon. En partioulier 
ou ne diacerne paa, au debut de la 1.18, ce qui eat au nombre 
de aix. Quoi qu’il en aoit, cette aextuple matieie eat 
multipliee par I’eaprit de aextuple entendement (’yw 'ywiw 
wkry ptz”n p’zn 14-16). 

21. y’w, obacur pour la fonction comme pout le aena, ne 
doit paa avoir de rapport avec y’wt 34. 

22. J’ai traduit pS’yz- par “ nettoyer Dana un autre 
endroit du meme texte, 1. 289, M. Beichelt I’a traduit par 
“beachmutzen ce qui ne va ni h ce paaaage-ci, ni h celui-lh, 
et ne s’accorde paa non plus avec ret 3 ^ologie—d’ailleurs 
exacte — que M. Beichelt en a donnee : *fra-8ez-, av. daiz- 
(p. 31, n. 4). Dans lea deux caa, il a’agit d’une action bien- 
faisante, et en 289 (cf. ci-dessous p. 43), d’une operation qui 
fait apparaitre I’or pur m414 au sable. En I’interjordtaut 
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pir " engager, nettoyer ”, on rend kfra- la valeur d’abolitioii 
qn’a a friquemment dam les compos^e avestiques. En 
ontie, la phrase explicative qui suit fait allnaion h la 
“ Balet4 ” {rym). 

25. Le tenne frequent kwtlr (<8kr. gotra) est rendu 
litt^ralemunt par “ Sippe Sur la valeur technique du mot, 
cf. Obermiller, Acta OrietUalia, ix, 1931, p. 96 sqq. 

27. yto'r ny 'wa'yly p'zn ywt aigniile non ” aber es fehlt 
dcr gelauterte Geiat ”, maw “ sauf si I’eaprit purifi4 manque 
Cet yw'r introduit unc restriction, comme on le voit k la 
phrase suivante : “ Car, si I’esprit purifi4 est la . . 

30. U'apris le contexte, ici et 1. 38, ztop'kh doit designer 
unc inipurct4. — II y aurait a examiner si le ms. porte bien 
fw'pit pt non jM'rtt conune dans one phrase de sens 
analogue, I. 37. 


62. II n'y a ici rien qui r4ponde au “ Mensch der spatem 
Zeit”. La phrase est k coupor ainsi: ” Bien que ce ne soit 
pas difi^rent {atyui L' ny’z'nk ZK [= ’yw]), cependant {pyU) 
. . .” MSrae construction FA'., 105-6. 

56. m'ikh d&igue surement quelque plante ou une partie 
de la plante, d’aprt^s les termes parallMes wyyh 't fyz’k. 
Cf. 94, 9.5 et surtout 258, 259 avec le verbe rwS- “ croitre ”. 

66. I/cxpression mryy 7 niym, (cf. 67, 72, 73) “ gleich- 
miwsig und cntsprechend” permet d’attribuer definitivement 
k mryy le sens de ” pared, dgal”, et de rendre plus oorrecte- 
ment SCE., 65: ZKny iy yte p'zn ’ywznk' mryy L’ j8wf “leur 
esprit n’est pas pared (et) d'une seule sorte ’ Cf. aussi D., 28, 
pwTfiy 7 mryy ” pleins et 4gaux ”, 54 Sntk . . . t^y^ 
Vts ytk ” dos dents dispos^es de mnniere 4gale ” ; Dhyana 
18 ZATw ny’icSn mryy uyS’yr’i “ qu’il mette son vetement en 
o re , et Padm., 52. Sous la forme adverbiale mryto et 
yec le sens de - pareillement, comme ”, le mot se rencontre 
un pa8.sape non traduit du fragment de Rustem 
u, p. 63), 1. 12 : „y5Vy zyu^ rt 'yw rwstmy fir' z’tv’rt 

oheval de Rustem se retouma centre les devs, comme un Uon 



<inli»inni4 » mar im« proiti ” ; ibid. 1. 14 IttryW w’fytt’i "oODUnfl 
tux fauooii A comparer cdir. mrxy “4gsl, ani” dans Jean, 
i, 23, fltrxy wtU' ‘'eidA>aT« {rijv 6B&V Kvpiov)" MQller, 
S.T., p. 68,1.10. 

72. Ce passage recMe une donn^e importante. Le Bouddba 
parie ainsi; ’zw kS’Sto pna 'nyw pMyatpt L’ prp’yrt 8'm yw't 
ny kiry pno h’to t' RBk pr^'r mryy H my'wn pwstk pySt ’wyn 
p'zny yvA’w pwtyaip, etc. M. Beichelt comprend : “ Icb babe 
es den andem Bodbisattvas nie dargelegt. Aber jetzt ist es in 
dem gleichmassigen imd entsprechenden Sutra des Dbuta de« 
Mabayana niedergeschrieben. Das Wissen des Bodbisattvas, 
etc.” II est invraisemblable que pySt signifie ici ” 4crit ”, 
Le sogdien bouddbique emploie ordinairement npyit {np’yit] 
«n ce sens et Ton attendrait un verbe (’sty ou ’yv>) aprte le 
participe. II manquerait en outre une conjonction pour intro- 
duire la phrase suivante. Autant de raisons pour consid^rei 
pyit comme la conjonction “ puis, or ”, et pour terminer la 
phrase b ptestk. Elle signifiera done : ” Je ne I’ai jamais 
expos4 auz autres Bodbisattvas, sinon (yw’r ny) maintenant 
dans le present * Sutra do Dbuta du Mabayana.” Kous avons 
done ici le titre mSme du traits sogdien: Swt’ RBk prj8”f 
ptostk qui doit correspondre h un titre Sanskrit tel que 
*MahaywnadkutasiUra. J’ignore si la Utt^raturc bouddbique 
contient un 4crit semblable. 

77. Cf. ci-dessus, p. 37. 

90. ywyV = “ exactement ”. 

92. “ Le vrai signe de toute loi ” (et non “ dieses Gbsetses ”). 

101. ’mw j^y’wh ’Pny ’rS”r ’Pny tys t’rih y’n’kh wyt”pt, 
d’aprbs I’ordre des mots, doit se traduire : " il illumine la 
maison obscure du pty’wSet de 1* ’rS’V et du tys,” — Le tenne 
pty’wS (cf. 105) s’apparente b ”y’w8 qui est traduit par 
“ Bedeckung ” (cf. Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 197) et rbpond 
b skx. avarana ” obstruction ”. Les deux mots, contenant 

* Sy’n, of. »T. dag- “ brSler 

' 8ur I’espresnon mryy V my'um cf. I’olMerration prSoSdente. H I'agit 
id d’oiie looatioii redoadbate sigaifibat bimplement “ un pueil, oe 
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I’k^ de “recouvrir, cacher”, doivent avoir on sens 
■nalogne. 

102. “Cfe qui eat lomineux a nne lumiferc iofinie et le 
rajonnement de I’esprit infini s’appelle (ywyniy) le aavoir 
do nirvaoa.” 

130. Lc sena de ptpt'yn n’est pas “ widerwillig ” maia 
“ s^pai^ment, distinctemcnt ”, d’accord avec le contexts. 
Voir la discussion de ft'yn, ci-dessous, p. 57. L’adjectif 
d«riv6 flft yn'twy (1. 34), ptj)t’yn’w”k [SCE., 277) signifiera 
done “ 84par4 > hostile ”. 

132. iytt’k non “ abgelenkt ”, mais “ disperse ”. Cf. 
ci-dessous p. 45. 

133. 'ifibynty ywy»<y = ‘‘il s’appelle icchanda”. (Cf. 
R., ii, p. vi.) 

151. k^me kfintc, de raeme que kfiny k^ny, Frgm. iii, p. 62, 
1. 21, non pas ‘‘ nur wenig ”, mais “ pen h pen ”. 

161. 11 est probable que la r^p^tition de p'zny est une 
distraction du copiste. “ Et dans son esprit, la rigle de la 
reflexion ne s'arrete pas.” 

162. nwkr wyzrw wyn yteytUy rty 6nn mz'yy iyr'k H z'ty 
m'n ZKui wytywy ny ary^’m kattr ptSmyrty, a reprendie ainai: 
*' Alors ccla s'appclle la voe droite et, a cause du grand esprit 
bon et compatissant, cela est conBid6r6 conune le gotra de la 
peine et de la douleur.” 

ICG. Le scribe a r6p6te par erreur 'Pnyiy ZKw. 

180. Dans JA., 1929, ii, p. 191, le sens de ’pstk'r^k a 6t6 
rectifi6 a propos de VN.,75: *upasta-kara- “qui prete appui, 
auxiliaire ”. D&s lors myn piHy prw m’n jmo’yrt’y ’pstk’r’k 
sc traduira : “II est un auxiliaire du Bouddha dans la 
conversion des esprits.” II faut r4unir en une locution m’n 
pnr yrt- (cf. 147 et SCE., p. 93) et prendre jmo’yrt’y pour on 
nom d’action. 

182. ’iyh, non “ Bewusstsein”, mais " mfimoire ”. Cortiger 
ainsi dans IV., 206, 275, ZKv, ’iyh Pyr- “recouvret la 
mtooire ”. Une preuve manifeste en est Dhyana brtyiy s’U 
rr”tytmeki pr 'iyh tyum’y, k rectifier en “ il doit rdciter le 
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infitiinolcfa jMut oanir ” (cf. 392), et one confixmalSoa, le dir. 
ly’ “ souvenir ” dans Jean rvi, 21, <y’ ny ’prf wf Sbwrp^ 
“ odtcen OXi^tos ” (Mliller, S,T., p. 73,1. 8). 

Cf. la note a 284. 

197. ’pr'w = “ alors ”. 

200. hofpy est it rapprocher de Dhyana 67 pno letofp'w'y 
“ in BOclran ”. 

211. pUtno peut-etie simplement < skr. pattana “ ville ”. 

222. Sur ywyz'kw nyy, cf. ci-dessus, p. 36. — La phrase 
non tradnite I. 223 rty ‘zw 6nw ryn’w ’Pnyn ywn’k ’spr*&e 
’pra’vB signifie ‘‘ et moi o’est de bon gr4(?) que j’ai 8onlev4 
cette dfficultd”. Le sens de I’expression adverbiale inn 
ryn'to (of. VJ., 177,1409) ne pent encore 6tre fixd pr4cis4ment, 
mais tout le reste est en ordre, contrairement h ce que dit la 
n. du passag^e. 

238. 'wyh. m’ny 'ny' im’r'hh n' im'rb’ ’PwyPn 'm prP’yr'n. 
M. Reichelt coupe k tort la phrase en deux; le ms. porte 
aprte pr^’yr'n \m signe de sSfmration qui emp6che de joindre 
le verbe aux mots suivants. Traduire : “ ne pensez pas en 
esprit une autre pensde que celle que je vais vous exposer.” 

241. mrU'r oniis dans la traduction : inn yr^ hrp' mriB't = 
“depuis de nombreux kalpas jusqu’k maintenant ” (litt. 
“ vers ici ”). 

249. Phrase difficile ; ’myh pSJcyh pBkyh ZK ‘’nUy6 prynh 
nyst rty ’yv> by^ty’ ySnyw L' yr^’nt rty ZK pymm'ySk' p’xn 
"z’yt 'my 'pyitr’ydk' ’njS’rtf L’ umty iyw’yh pyh’r ZKny 
L' fivA rty ZK p’zn pry^y 'YK p'zn prynh L’ ’’z’yt rty yyh 
’’tKt’yi prynh ^wt. Ce qui est k traduire littdralement: 
“ Chacune de ces regies n’a pas un signe veritable et elles ne 
se comprennent pas Tune Tautre. Et I’esprit ant4rieur nait 
et ne forme pas la cause de (I’esprit) post^rieur. Voila pourquoi 
ce dernier n’existe pas, et I'esprit reste. Quand le signe de 
I’esprit ne nait pas, cela est le veritable signe.” 

257. La traduction laisse en blanc tiois lignes oh, il est vrai, 
les mots importants sont pour la plupart inconnus: ZEh 
ppy'z 'rwrh V rtvU rty 'toy nyy Icym’k nyrtoPsty rtyiy rmkr 
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EM. tjfnt'r miym'k pne y»p' prynpy inn ”yzy «i'/% 
EMw «fyy& 'I ^’Jfc 'fiikrt ftyhh ZK "y’zy mikh V tw& 
-rty 'my f'xnyk prynk 'wt’wylk’t zp'rt jSwt. On n’en peat 
oftrir qu’une interpretation en partie conjecturale : “ L» 
xnaarquable piante de guerison ne poutwc pas et dans le 
ptofond desert (?) elle sc desseche (?). Et le religieux, gr4oe 
li sa bonne habilete aux moyena, ecarte dc la piante (?) du 
ooRuncnccment la ractne et la tige. Quand la piante du 
oonunencement (?) ne poiuwc pas, dans le signe de I’esprit il 
(t'homnie) est pur et saint.” Pour mikh, cf. ci-dessus, 
p. S8. 

272, ZKvi wytytpy tryfil'm s'n ayht rly 'myn s’n sry ZKve 
’^'u)g fiyrt pr'w 'Pny kh ZK an pm yfwt'u) pwlnwkr pw'meth 
fiml. “ II an^ntit son ennemi, la douleur et souflrance, et sur 
la tetc (le chef) de I’ennemi il obtient la domination. Car 
quand rennemi est sans roi, il est sans sontien.” — syS- est 
A rapprucher de I’av. aaid- ‘’an^nntir”. — Le sens donn6 
A '^'wa ressort du contexte ot dc VJ., 1495 : iyw'yh pyS'r 
iw nier loyn m « 'pM/va 'krt'ytn " (J’ni tout donn4 et j’ai 
lieaucoup souffert ]. VoilA pourquoi je suLs devenu victorieux 
de nion esprit." -Sur 'nwlh “appui". v. JA., 1930, ii, 
pp. 293 4, et dC-ju Iloscnls'rg, OLZ., 1929. p. 199. 

i/8. Le pyitr yik’ p yn k hynh'r est le religieux qui observe 
la croyiiiMf p.>sterieure. tardive, laquelle est svnonyme 
d'aveuglement (v. 1. 11.5).—p>A- est le deriv6 en -n’k de 
v'y- 120. 


283. ”zt fUyrpty, non " der E/lle verstcht ”, mais ” il 
oomprend parfaitenientLe merae sens de "zt 1 116 et 
Dhyana W, 49. IfiG, ete. 


284. i: fir'tri-y wMy ne peut signlfier “ kein Gcdenken 
veru^eht ". La meme expression, avec une menue difierenoe 
gmphique, pr’ataiy amty, se lit 1. 279, mais cette fois sans 
t^uetion. tVs deux e.x«nples mettent sur la voie du sens 
^rehtt. En 279. pr'acHy w„- trouve paraliae A pn'yi- 
perdre ; eii 284. A pr'yi- " kisser, abaudonner”, et 
dana lea deux cas il s agit d’un acte mental qui s’oppoee 



k lm”r> **Tffl4olur, gardet dana Tesprit”. La tnduotion 
qui Be pr^sente auasitdt eat “oublier**. Pour que oeUe 
oonjectoie devienne certitude, lisons Dhyana 167: &m 
jnet'yitjf ZKw Srm jptywit rtyho pr 'iyh S'rt 'Pny fr'^teyHy 
L' vmty k’m qu’il faut entendre ainai: “ il entend la loi des 
Bonddhas, la garde en sa mdmoire et ne doit paa Toublier.** 
Ainai Pr^wS6y ton- eat le contraiie de pr ’iyh S’r- (ant lequel 
V. plua haut, p. 40.) Notre pasaage doit done ae tradniie 
'* Voilk la loi correcte, telle qu’il la comprend parfaitement, la 
loi bouddhique que en aucun caa il ne rejette ni n’oublie. 
C’eat pourquoi cela a’appelle i\” 

286. 'Pny ma w’ywn’k ’yw ZKny wytywy sryfit’m pS’ykk 
Pwt m'yS 'YKny ZKw zyrn Sykth pb’yz’ k’m pymm ZKw 
H'npyr’k py'ri' rty ZK kr”n zym ’prw wyn’nSy jSwi. Com- 
paraison qui, contrairement a la n. du paasage, a’ordonne 
bien, k condition qu’on rectifie le acna des deux mota 
principaux, ^h'yz~ et iykth. Le premier, comme on I’a vu 
k propoB de la 1. 22, aigniiie, non “ beachmiitzen ”, maia 
au contraire “ nettoyer — iyldh ne d6signc certainement 
pae r “ 4pine ” : que voudrait dire cette “ 4pine d’or ” ? 
n faut distinguer deux mots qui ont 4t4 rapproch4a k tort 
dans le gloasaire du SCE., p. 71o: ’sk- “ 6pine ”, et iykth 
n’ont rien de commun. Dans VJ., 780, 1105, 1266, iyk(h 
accompagne snk- “ pierre ” et dana VJ., 902, il caract4riae 
le desert. Il apparait dks lors que sykth repond k skr. sikata 
“sable, gravier”, v. p. Gika- (cf. BSL., xxx, p. 60) et que 
zym Syldh signifie “ sable aurifkre — Pour at’npyr’k noua 
garderona, faute de mieux, la traduction “ avec obatination ” 
que parait lecommander ’st’np “obstinfi” (Dhyana 169), 
sans nous dissimuler toutefoia qu’un mot signifiant 
“ impuxet4 ” satisferait mieux au contexts et k la syntaxe. 
On aboutit done k traduire : “ Tel il est, celui qui se trouve 
nettoy4 de la sou&ance et de la douleoi; de mkme que, si 
Ton vent nettoyer le sable auriikre, il faut d’abord le d4gager 
[de aes impuret4s] avec obetination (?) ; alors seulement Tor 
pux apparait.” On reconnait Ik une comparaison qui 4voqae 
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p«r esem|Ae celle de VDttaratantrai trad. Obenniller, AcUt 
OfimtoKa. ix. 1931, p. 121: 

“ Jpft M fine grains of gold, invisible among stones and sand, 
oome to be seen if they are duly purified, 
in the same way, in the world of living beinp, 

(the manifestation of) the Buddha (is perceived).” 

295. Phrase incomplifcement traduitc et dont le sens 
de yteyz'ur, ci-desflus, p. 36, modifie sensiblement 

rinterpr^tutiori; rty [pr] S[«’] kyr''n pvmh myinw pwt'yily 
ywyt'w nyy firm pt"n 's{t ZK]ny V 'sm'rt U prp’yrt P'y 
rty yurn'k uiyrjne 'myn pwty iyr'y [’< z'ry\ m'n "yS'k ivot 
'yw ZKny m'yio k'w 'rt’wupy r'Sh ZKh 'gyh /3yf[’ym ?]. “ Et 
dans les tlix r^^gions du roomie, les Bouddhas ont le tresor du 
dharma extrerotroient profond, qui ne perot etre conju ni 
expOK^-. Et toiit ceei, dans I’esprit bon et compatissant du 
Bouddha, cat la force tlu vmu, que nous garderons en m^moiie 
BUT la voie <le la pt'rfoction.” — La restitution lyr’y [’f r’ry] 
m'n s'inspire de 75 kyr'k 't try m'n. 

Dkyana (R., i. p. 34) 

5-6, Sur cette phrase, cf. ci-deasus, p. 40 fin. 

14. Invucatiou faite au Bouddha par le religicux, apr^ 
avoir fait briiler de renceius: mw'w mz'yy pm^yrt’ mn’ 
rm'yy ywyit'k pt^y 'iiy'n'k wrzrw my'wn ptfystk mz’yy 
* ry *y y» }f '^>P^y ywyUr KZSH "y'yS'm 'Pny inn z’ry 
p'sn pr'yfi'k pnr SrytrJAtr "ywnt ny ’ypyrs’k m’yn. 
“ Iforoinage, grand glorieux, mon grand maitre, digne (1) de 
respect, infomr^ de ee qui eat droit, grand compatissant, 
maltrc du munde, jc fais oe va*u : puisses-tu, par compassion, 
tester comme \in nuage sur les bhiksus, protecteur et . . . 

La traduction sugg^r^ pour 'Hy'n'k, toute provisoire qu’elle 
est, ne pandt reiieontrer atieune difficult^ ici ni dans VJ., 
1096, oh ten S' k'm z't me 'siy’n'k 'rich pourrait signifier “ voua 
ferec, enfants, un travail indigne — Pour pr'y^'k " nuage ”, 
of. 176, Frgm. iii, 2, Padm., 47. On en rapprochera saoe 
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pryoure, pyaufe “nnage”, done <*pari<iwra-ha-. La com- 
paxaison s'explique par le McthSyatiaaiUr&amiSira, trad. S. 
L6vi, ii, p. 68, oil la buddhatd est assimilde a un grand 
image, en tant que signe des moiasons du bien. — ’ypyrt’k 
k comparer peut-§tre k robscur pryra’y 78. 

23. V hfft = “ qu’il ne se disperse pas.” Fassif de i’t- 
“ disperser ” 175, Paim., 45, 48, et chr. Jean xvi, 32, qt i’i# 
i^ny Pwtq' “iva oKoptrioB^e" (Muller, ST., p. 75, 1. 18). 
Corriger iyitJe Dhuta 132 en “dispersd 
34. ZKv> zym'n'h ptkr’k p'S 'nk'wSt. L’ordre des mots 
exige qu’on traduise : “ les orteils de Timage d’or.” 

43. ywyr^'rSyn'k reparait 1. 337, avec un suffixe un peu 
different sous la forme yuyr^'rSmyn'k, en parlant d’un miroir 
(’’Syn’Jfc). II oontient 6videmment yteyr “soleil” et VS- 
“ *4clat ” (of. ’rS’yp- “ briller ”), et doit signifier 
^blouisaant ” ou quelque cbose de semblable. 

60. Si la formation de wydsm’y est obscure, le sens paridt 
se d4gagex du contexts. II faut d’abord en rapprocher 
toySir’wam’y qui est employ^ dans des conditions identiques, 
1. 64 et 179. On attendrait sans doute S- ou -S-, non -6-, 
comme substitut recent de -Sr- (= -Or- ou -Sr-). Mais une 
dissimilation s’est probablement produite an contact de -s-. 
Dans ces trois examples, le mot alterne avec ptkr’k “ image 
Anx 11. 61 sqq. le mdditant doit voir successivement une, deux, 
puis trois images (ptkr’k) et continuer a se concentrer jusqu’k 
ce qu’il voie dix wySr’tPsm'y. Un peu plus haut (57), il doit 
penser fortement aux pieds du Bouddba, et avoir continuelle- 
ment devant les yeux le toydsm’y de ces pieds. En 179, il est 
question d’un rayonnement dord qui prend I’apparence des 
sept laySr’wsm’y du Bouddha. On ne s’^garera probablement 
pas en le traduisant par “ image ” ou “ apparition ”. 

69. Le verbe pram’y doit se rapporter k I’idde d’omer, 
d’embellir. Cf. ’ptm’k 222 : I’un des bodhisattvas a les mains 
pleines de ’psm’k blancs, I’autre, de fleurs blanches. 

78. Une verification du ms. permettrait peut-etie de lire 
”mty6 “ vraie ” au lieu de ”styd ? 



189. iwrh 'yttp'ryV aymyiMi = “ corps entterement dor4.” 
Xitt. “ d'mie aeule piioe 

140. wyt’y, tradnit par “erwahnt ”, est le participe, non 
da v’6- “ dire ”, maia de v’i- “ envoj'er, 4inettre ” qu’on lit 
par exemple 1 . 138 et 149. Done mz'yy rywSny 'rVyp ” wyl'y 
ngnifie " (avee) un grand «;lat lumineux qui en rayonne 
Comparer U-b phraBcx atialogueH: 148 ZKw rywbiy'k ’rh’yp'kh 
w*6’ynt “ da«) Hie ilen Lichtglanz auasenden sollen ”, et 181 
ZKw rywiny 'rU'yp'kh wytw h'r'nt “den Lichtglanz aua- 
geaendet halx-n 

154. Lc terme ’yinyrk rente sans traduction dans lea 
paaaagcM ot il eat employ<i. neui ou dans Texpression 'yinyrk 
'r&"r “ monde de 'yinyrk ", I. 85, 154, 224, 226, 333, 371. 
J’avaiM d/ijk proposi de l'interpr4ter par “signe” (JA., 
1929, u, p. 191), ear, notamment en 333, le mot est accom- 
pagii6 de wyn'idy " visible Depuis, M. Hansen (Joum. 
Soc. finno-ongr., xliv, 1930, p. 33) a 8ugg4r6 le sens trfes voisin 
de “ Emeheinung ”. J’aurais pu ^galement m’appuyer aur 
ut> passage du texte chr4tien transcrit chez Salemann, BuK. 
Atad. St. Prternb., 1907, p. 535. 1. 10: ’( iy xSnyrq xyB x6y 
"son signe est lc suivant". Cette traduction se trouvait 
confirmee par avanee, grace a un fragment pehlevi-sogdien 
public par Waldschmidt-Lentz. StcUuiig Jem, p. 71 fin, oil 
sogd. 'xi'yrkh [sic ; a lire aquivaut k phi. niian 

"signe 

159. !,«. mot 'pS'y.s (pS'ys) non traduit 1. 169, 349, 354, 
371, 377 appelle une remarqne analogue. Le sens de 
“apparition" (J.4., 1929, ii. p. 191) convient partont; on 
notera enpartieulier (,ue '/JSysse groupe avec prynh "signe ” 
(159). avec «-y«- "voir" (.349. 354), avec ’y4nyrJfct (371), 
L’tilymologie en est traiis^arente : ^avi-iaisa-, cf. phi. T. 
nfidit- montrer . Sigiialons a re propos que I’emprunt 
arm. derpan, aralw rfus/n*i "messagcT”, inexpliqu6 chez 
Hllhwhinann, .4r»i. Gramm., p. 140, remonte k *dai$a-vona- 
“ qui assure le message 

167. 8ur cette phrase, cf. los n. a Dhuta 182 et 284. 
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18». ZJTw pwt'yH rylk ’nJm'ny wyn’mt Vm, ** (allfr 
Lebeweaen) verden daa Gesicbt der BudcUias fni fleben*’. 
M. Beichelt s’sivpiue sur dir. *ngm'n- pour rendre ’nbm’ny' 
pur “ freiMais Tcxemple cbr^tien (MttUer, ST., p. 74, 
L 1 sqq.) impose une autre conclusion : Jean xvi, 26, 
i’yn$’ Sn htCx -pno pr prz^rt yw'r ryt ’ngm’ny’ ny&vmg' jw 
Sm’x s’ 6n pg’ptr’pyB’r “ oiKtri, ev napoipCais XaXijato ipiv,. 
dAAd nappijoLif. wept rov irarpos airayytXto vptv" . C’est 
done ryt ’ngm'ny' et non ’ngm’ny’ seul qui rend rrapp^iy,. 
La phrase bouddhique se traduire ; “ ils verront ouverte- 
ment les Bouddhas." 

193. Jr^'yz ■ . . prP'yr't = “il commenga k exposer”, au 
lieu de “ er legte . . . dar 

207. iy yvm6 m’yS ’YKny ’sp'ytk ’’pkyndto yteyz’kw ryviiny 
pry”Pywn‘k. Sur yvtyz’hw cf. n, k Dhuta 10. — ”pkyn6u> 
est le f4minin de ’’pkyn’k 362 ionn4 de ”p- et du sufBze 
-hyr^ ooimu par z'wrkyn, ny”zkyn, pB’yStkyn, etc. Etant 
donn£ les adjectifs voisins ’sp’ytk et tywiny, on le traduira 
par “transparent” on “d'un 4clat liquids”. Done “ea 
beaut4 est pareille A un . . . blanc, transparent (?), extrSme- 
ment lumineux ”. Quant a pry”pyvm’k, il est diffidle de 
rapprocher pry”p- du nom du “nuage ” pr’yP’k (ci-dessus, 
note 4 1. 14) qui a xme autre graphic. On pensera plutdt 
4 quelque nom de pierre pr^cieuse. 

215. pS’yskyn est identique 4 ph’itkyn, pB’ySkyn 
“ Bpontan4 ”, SCE., 600, 602. Employ^ ici adverbialement,. 
il qualifie la spontandt^ de I’dclat marqu^ par nozyum’y. 

223. 11 est certain en tout css que ’’w’ys n’est pas un 
snbstantif 4 grouper avec ’sprym’y, ce que ferait croire 
la traduction de M. Beichelt. On doit couper apr^s ’sprym’y 
et interpreter rty ”w’ys ywn’k hn’r’kk zmnto comme une 
phrase nouvelle: “ et . . . du moment de cette pens^e.” 
Il apparidt dte lors que ’’w’ys pent se comparer 4 oss. Omodxs, 
dwwdxs “ prte, environ ” (chez Miller, Spr. der Oss., p. 31, 
Miller-Freiman, Oss. Wb., i, p. %). L’autre exemple Dhuta. 
229 admet aussi cette sifpification : ”u)’ys bnn ’prtmyh m’yh IS 



“ eDTxron d«piin le 16 du premier mois C’est proimblemeat 
le intete mot que '’w’yl, Frgm. iii, 1. 88, kw noffyn 'Vyl 
“ piAe de U fen^re Si ce rapprochement est fond£, il &at 
•Cpoter on. anuidx» de skr. pakm- “ c6t4 ” ; le -w- sogdien 
Be pent nmonter k ir. *p-. Salemann (cf. Rosenberg, Izv., 
1918, p. 831) a expliqud jiutement par skr. foksa- le sogd. 
'pfcl- “ cfhti •’ dane FJ., 8, mn* ZKwyh yw'r'nt 'fldy' tys “il 
nt entr4 dans mon cdt^ droit Mais il s’agit ^videmment 
d’un empruiit: le groupe -ki- ne pent etre iranien. 

264. La traduction omet piteitw “ soudain ”. Ci-dessons, 
p. 49 fin. 

298. Le toxte porte " ma tete ” (mn’ sne). Introduction du 
discouTS direct comme dans VJ., 1322-3. 

344. On serait tent6 d’abord de comprendre ZK ptsy’w 
vmk comme " I’arbrc ombreux ”, maLs les autres com- 
paraisons se rapportent toutes 4 des objets illusoires: I’teume 
de.la mer, le reflet de la lune dans Teau, etc. On doit done 
entendre “ I'arbre (ou la for6t) scmblable 4 une ombre, 
4vanc8ccnt(c) 

369. «yic jvjktrw mmik byk mrtpn’k 'y$, non "du bist 
spater ein glaubigcr Mcnsch (?) ", mais “ tu es un homme de 
la crojanw future ”. 

387. yyS yA pwl'yit ft'yixr wyn'nby s’m’r ywynty. La 
traduction est 4 corriger non .soulcment pour le sens de 
ywy»»/y, mai.i pour I'ordrc des mot.s precedents ; ce n’est pas 
4 imr que wynnby se rappt>rte. mais a pwtyH : “ Cela 
s’appellc sanuidhi de.s B. visibles devant les yeux (’pFy&V).” 

392. 'hfh ix. •• miSmoiro Cf. ci-dessus, n, 4 Dhuta 182. 


Fraqmkkt llo (R., i, p. 58 ) 
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cler Anne obne Schtilden gem." Comme d*mi les nombtenz 
«xem{deB oignaldB, JA., 1929, ii, p. 189 (cf. B., ii, p. vi), oe 
yttyniy (non ywyAy) signifie " il s’sppelie ” (obs. x«1»i 
“ s’appeler ”). On observe alors un parsll^Iisme r^ulier entre 
les exptessioiis des deux phrases : fwri yrfi : ’jm pwri — 
y'mkyn : Siitr’n — ptSmyrty : ywytUy, oe qui livie le sens 
de la r4ponse : “ Celui qui a beaucoup de torts n’est pas 
consid4r4 comme fortune; mais le pauvre sans torts est 
sppel£ heureux." 

12. Dsns le compose kynn^wti qui designe le ^te des 
serpents, /Suwi. signifie certainement “trou”. Cf. 1. 13 ’yu» 
kyrmy Snn ptenyh nyz’y le serpent sortit du trou 
L’expression zwy fium “ pore(s) ” Dhyana 210 etc., ne pent 
se comprendre que si vent dire “ trou ’’ et ztoy Pten, 
" trou de poil (Sur ?«-, of. Hansen, ZIL, vii, 1929. p. 89). 
C'eet ce que j’avais d6jb sugg^e {JA., 1929, ii, p. 191) pour 
Brgm. iii, 1. 64 et 76 (R., i, p. 64) oil Is phrase suivante est 
decisive : rtyhe Pten hum'y rty myzy nik’te'y “ (il prendrs une 
tete d’snimal), il y fera un trou et cn eztraba la ccrvelle 
Lea traductions par “ Unterlage ’’ (Reichelt) ou par “ zu 
unterst ” (Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 200) sont a ^carter Tune 
et I’autre. 

13. w’pe “ il s’endormit ” (av, ywsj^h&u, 

OSS. xussun, saoe kus-) montre ime forme curieuse sans X'l 
en face de ytepn- “ reve ” (av. x*«/«o-). v. BSL., xxx, 1930, 
p. 76 sqq. L’opposition yw/?n-: te’Ps- se r^fl^chit dans 
yagn. yuvm- : ufs -; cf. aussi bal. vafmy. 

16. teyi non “ wand sich ", mais “ s’agita, tressaillit ’’ 
comme dans VJ., 1002, 1006, 1051, et d’accord avec 
r^tymologie : ir. *vai6-, skr. vec- "agiter, secouer”, bal. 
geday, pers. heyUin. Pout d’autres formes, v. Morgenstieme, 
Etym. voc. of Pashto, p. 63, s.v. fezel et Indo-iran. front. 
Ictngu., i, p. 2806, s.v. pani-. 

Sur Tdtymologie de I’adverbe pdteitte (1. 15, 22), on ne peut 
que s’acoorder avec M. Reicbelt (p. 9, n. 2) qui le tire de 
p&vn- “rencontrer”. Mais la traduction correcte nous parait 
nee, jakvaby 1933. * 
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Mm “aoudwn, inopinteient ” (Htt. “i la rencontae”) et 
oompte de torn lea exemplea : pdwHte 'yw mrty . . • ^ 
“ aoodain I’homme treaaaillit ” : 22 fbaitw . . . “ il 

wDoontia aoudain ’; -- VN., 142 'pi>u,6tu> vytr"t “il a’avanpa 
•otidain ’; - Dhyana 264 fbwklw . . • pwl’ybt «»?!/’«* *«» 
“ aoudain lea Bouddhaa aortiront 

Fraoment hi (K., i, p. 62) 

D^bria d’un tcxte magique aascz nfigligenunent T4dig4, 
Mjnbic-t-il, et oft abondent lea mota inconnua, ce morceau 
ine parait ae rattacher aux Maharueghas&ras (Nanjio, noe. 
186-188) (lont un sp&imen a traduit par C. Bendall, 
JRAS., 1880. p. 288 aqq. 

12. Phrase mal t otip^ : *• Qiiaiicl tout aura 6t6 accompli, 
aloTB [rty wpkr), ' ete. U' copiste a par erreur mis un signe 
(le poiictuation apr^ fi't. conime a la 1, 20 aprM w’r’t. 

16. w'n'y eat coTiectoment tappioche (n. 3) d’oas. noafn, 
iHUHH • hurler''. et remonte a ir. cf. akr. vafoti 

“ mugir ■. Il m peut «lonc rien avoir de commun avec pers. 
ir. twi- (Koaenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 199). 

18. Ijc mot yry'yh dont il y aurait grand avantage a con- 
naitre la valour technique, pourrait 6\'idemment admettre 
cette aiialvM’ en yr-y'yh “source de montagne’’ qne 
M. Uosenl»org suggere {OLZ., 1929, p. 200). Mais le sens 
n'cn revoit aucunc clurtc. Tout jwrte a croire qu’on ddsignait 
aiiisi line construction destinfv aux operations magiques et 
qui comportait line jxirtc (5)3w) et une fenetre (rw^M- 87). 
11 ost sigiiiheatif quo le tcxte parle 1. 67 de y'n’kh “ maison ” 
au lieu do yry'yh : ot yry'yh est le seul mot de ce fragment 
(|ui, on raisuii (!<• so.s caracteristiqucs, puisse avoir y’n'kh 
ronune substitut. Dos lors il est permis de penser 4 un 
d4riv^ sogdien de skr. grha- empruntd. 

19. II n’y a aucunc raison de croiic que jmo'y soit pour 
frvyy ou prw'yy, car le verbe ne signifie par “ dteindre ” 
mais “enroiiler. entourer", cf. jme'yl “ il enroule ”, SCE., 
324, et chr. jmcySrt “ il a entourd ” (Corriger trad. Miiller, 
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p. 19, 1. 15). Done “a doit: enronler les . . . *v«c one 
fourrore noire Les textes magiques de I’lnde connaieaent 
aiiBsi I’nsage d'nn vehement noir en pareii cas (Hillebrandt, 
SkuaUtienaur, p. 120). 

23. Oorriger : “Et le aoroier {6Sy kr'y mrty) doit I’agiter 
aept fois dn c6t6 du levant et aept fois du c6t€ du couchant.” 
Cf. ci'dessous, p. 65. 

39. M. Rosenberg (loc. cit., p. 400) pense que mwihytkih, 
que M. Reichelt compare justement avec mwikyHh “chat 
sauvage ” {SCE., 330, 359), signifie “ chauve-souris ” 
(pen. Maia le sens eat indubitablement “ chat 

sauvage Dans SCE., 330, mw&kyi6h entre dans une s4rie 
de noms de fauves. Les textes chinois et tibStain portent 
4galement “chat sauvage” (cf. Pelliot, SCE., p. 64, n. 136). 
Au surplus, e’est ce m4me mot qui reparait dans uig. miikii 
conune nom d’une esp^ce de chat, chez Rachmati, SB AW., 
1930, p. 456, 1. 57 et p. 467. 

42. ^’ten *yw hca surement = “ d’un c6t4 ” non “ an ein 
Gefass” (cf. JA., 1929, ii, p. 191, et Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, 
p. 600). Ce km “ c6t4 ” 6quivaut 4videmnient & phi. kos, 
patkos, arm. keys, et alterne avec s.chr. qwi, phi. hamkoi 
(sur lequel v. Nyberg, HUJ^. des PM., ii, p. 102), De kws 
derive hes'y dans dt/SV kwa’y “ 4 quatre cotfe ” [Padm., 28; 
trad. Muller a rectifier, cf. Gramm, sogd., ii, 94). II existe 
un autre kuts “tambour” (O*. 17, Dhuta 272) = sace kua-, 
pers. kua. Maia le pr4tendu kwa “ vase ” (Rosenberg, /aw., 
1920, p. 419) doit disparaitre. Le seul exemple en est VJ., 
196, rty WR kwa kwa fiy'n’yk entn fiwSSh awya’y ’akwn 
a traduire en r4alite: “ et de chaque cdt4 (ou 4 chaque 
angle) brulait le parfum du santal divin.” Ne connaissant 
aucun autre exemple, Gauthiot 4tait excusable de le rendre 
au jug4 par “ vase ”. D’ailleuis aucun nom semblable du 
vase ne parait attestd en iranien: oss. k'oa, k’us eat un emprunt 
caucasique (Miller, Spr. der Oaa., p. 27, § 25, 3d) et pers. kaad, 
un emprunt s4mitique : aram. ka’ (Noldeke, Pers. Sitsd., 
ii, p. 38). 
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so. Ala suite de Osuthiot dans VJ., 296,1074, H. Reichdt 
pmcl wySp't pour un adjectif signifiant “ conscient" et 
o'eat ainai aussi que je Tai traduit Gramm, aogd., ii, p. 107. 
Le present exemplc doit nous y faire renoncer. Ce sens ne 
co&vient k aucun ^gard. II faut reconnaitie dans teySpH 
une conjonction ou un advetbe, foim4 probablement du 
d^moiutratif «n^8 et de la postposition foti. Le sens en serait 
approximativement “ l^-dcssus ” ou “ aussitOt Seul uii 
mot de cette function convient k la syntaze des deux exemples. 
Ici: rty kb’ bfi’t pts'r yw art ’’y’z’y 'krty rty wySp't . . . 
“si par contre il commence peut-etre (bp’t) k faire froid, 
ii faut aussitot FJ., 296, 1074, wybftw 

ny yv> awb'in KZNH w'P “ aussitot (?) SuSaSan lui dit”. 
La r^ponse dc MuSaSan doit etre imm^iate, sa femme 
menafunt de se tuer n’il ne parle pas.—Corriger aussi wybp’t 
chcz Hanson, Joum. Soc. finno-ougr., xliii, 1930, p. 18, § 14, 

1. 0. ot p. 19, §17, 1.1. 

61. Jc no Hiiis pas en mesure de foumir le sens de p’Styt 
qui ropurait 1. OG. Mais ni la suite des id6es ni la syntaze de 
la pbrasc ne s'nccommodont dc rmteiprdtation de M. Reicbelt 
qui proud p'ityt pour le pluriel du participe p’itk- de p'i- 
“ jeter ot traduit ZKw w t yypb p’ityt par “ die vom Wind 
gcworfenon (?) ” : p'ityt no so rapporterait alors 4 aucun 
aubstantif et ZKw w't signiHorait etrangement “ par le vent ” 

II cat tr6s probable on ellet que p’ityt est un pluriel, mais c’est 
auremcnt io pluriel d un a.Astanlif, dont la signification reste 
k d^tomiinor. La phrase so traduira : " fl faut retirer {ayw’y) 
entidremont los pityl du vent.” Chr. pity- » preparer ” 
doit 4tre diildront. 


67. L.> sons do fxi'yp. ost i rectifier d’aprte les autres 
exemple^ Dans F.V., 75, M. Reicholt a reconnu dans les 
dtp r wiry ni yp los quatro mmgrahavostu, que M. S. L4vi 

rapprochement ” dans le Mahayana- 
avtralamidra, ii, p ooi • •• n ^ ^ 

. , 11 , p. -oi . u y a quatre matidies de 

rapprochement: don, bonnes paroles, conduite dans le sens 
sens on commun.” Done Dhyana 45, 275, ZKw p’m ’nS’yp- 



signifien ** rapprocher, c’est k dire attadxer, ap{diquer son 
aaprit *’ et non “ besanftigen C’est ai nai qu’il fant ooin> 
pvendie ici aiusi le verbe, dont un emploi plus net figure 
). 67 : " (H doit m£langer toutes ces mati^res) rtyke ZKto 
y'n’hfh 'ni'yp'y = et les appliquer sur la maison.” 

60. Lea noms des ingr4dieiits qui sont 4num^r4B ici 1. 76 
ont (iti identifies en partie par Tediteur, en partie dans JA., 
1929, ii, pp. 191-2 (cl. R., ii, p. vii). Sur “camphre”, 
pali happura (skr. karpura), hindi kapur, pers. arab. turk 
kt^Sr, cf. Page], ZIL, i, 1922, p. 246 sqq.—Sur AiwrAwnpA 
" safran ”, pers. kurkum, skr. Tewhleuma-, etc., cf. Hebn, 
Kvllwrpjkmaen, p. 264 sqq., Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 321 sqq. 

64, 75. Sur /Sum, v. ci-dessus, p. 49. 

86. Rien n’autorise k supposer que le texte soit derange. 
On traduiia litt4ialement: “ H faut dresBer {p* Sy ’icsty) 
en I’air {’sky s'r), prfts de la fenStre do la yry'yh {ZKw yry'yk 
rwinyh nfi’ynth), une longue poutre (’yw ^n’ha h’noho).’' 

88. Sur ”v>’yi, of. ci-dessus, p. 47. 

91. np'wn est probablement le nom d'un recipient contenant 
I’eau rituelle. Sur I’usage d’ustensiles analogues dans les 
pratiques de I’lnde, cf. Hillebrandt, RUuaUiteratur, p. 172. 

Fragments IV, V, VI (R., i, pp. 68-70) 

On ne peut dire sans avoir vu les originaux si ces trois 
petits fragments ont appartenu au meme manuscrit. II semble, 
d’aprte les indications donn4es sur ie papier et sur rdcriture, 
que V et vi au moins sont de la meme main. En tout cas ils 
ont ceci de commim que, tous les trois, ils font mention du 
“ pieux Zr’wSc ” (ZarafiuStra) dont le nom ^ apparait ainsi 
poor Is premiere fois en sogdien. 

Le premier de ces textes (iv) ne soul^ve aucune difficult^ 
d’interpr^tation. A partir de is 1. 3, il porte : 

“ Alors, tandis que le roi des Dieux, ’fs’ysty, le bon Dieu 
sapxfime, se trouvait en bonne pens^e dans le paradis parfum4, 

* Sur la forme de oe nom, voii proviecnTcment Oauthiot, USL., *vi, 
p. 318 et Bang, XtuStm. xxxvii, 1934. p. II3 eqq. 
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le pieuz et socompli Zrwfic ae pr^nta. II Ini fit hommage du 
geiu>u gauche au droit, puia du genou droit au gauche, et 
Ini dit: * Pieu, bienfaisant iSgislateur, . . ” 

M. Reichelt obaerve & present (ii, p. vii): “ ’Is’ysty steht 
offenbar fUr 'Im’ygly — 0(lL)nnizd (Schaedcr briefl.). Danach 
Uegen vielleicht nicht-buddh. Texte vor. Nach R[o8enberg] 
muten all(‘ drei Fragmentc stark mazdeistLsch an. Schaeder 
b&lt daa Fr. iv fur manichautch.” 

Si Ic ma. autorise la lecture 'nnysty, — et Ton ne voit 
paa quel autre nom divin viendrait en question —, 
r^quivalrnce avec Ohrmizd pent passer pour labile et 
Hcmblorait acccntuer la couleur mazddenne du fragment. 
Mais un examen plus attentif en fait juger autrement. En 
fait, il (-st vraiaemblablf quc iv, v et vi s’ordonnent 
successivemeiit et que 2k)roaKtre, en rdponse a ses questions, 
refoit du Pieu supreme dcs ^laircissements sur les p&^hds 
graves; le troisifeme eat i'impudicit4 (v); le cinquieme, 
Ic tnonsonge (vi). I.k? 8 trois fragments doivent done dtre 

conaid^riis cnw’mble et Ton ne peut gu^re porter sur iv une 
appreciation k laquclle v et vi 6chspperaient. Dte lors, tons 
les indices positifs tdmoignent d'une origine bouddhique : 
la forme dc salutation, les expressions pr iyr'kw hn’r’kh, 
krt nyh, kyr'nkr' k, kyr'krtyh, \j>r'ym'y'\h ^mnh, I’toum^ration 
<les En outre, le premier fragment commence par 

deux lignes obscures que M. Reichelt n’a pas interpr4t6es: 

. . . mwyil mrit'y wU'y teit 'y itwym’y twrt’y ’ywH'yrtm. 
Cette suite de mots incompracnsibles ne parait fournir 
aueun sens en sogdien. Je me hasarde a supposer qu’il s’y 
cache du Sanskrit. De plus competents auront a se prononcer 
Ik-desaiis et tenteront peut-etre une restitution dont on peut 
pr^voir la difficult6 : le fragment de la Nilakanthadharanx 
en Venture sogdienne publie par L. de la Vall^e-Poussin et 
K. Cauthiot, JRAS., 1912, p. 629 sqq., a r6v616 I’^trange 
aspect que prennent les mots Sanskrits les plus familiers 
rous le d^guisement sogdien. II est permis de conjecture! que 
les finales cn -> recouvrent des ddsinences skr. en -e ou en 
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que mrU'y est peut-dtre une fonne de et qne 

oontient le premier terme d’un compost en a^u>. 
Si I’hypotlidee venait h se confirmer, le caractdre bouddluque 
des trois fragments ne preterait plus & discussion. 

Ceiuc qui leur assignent une origine mazd^enne on 
manichdenne, ae fondent uniquement sur les noms de zrwi6 
et ’rmysty. Mais I’argumcnt est in4gal k une pareille conclusion. 
Le vocabulaire du bouddhisme sogdien prouvc que la 
propaganda bouddhique en Sogdiane s’est ezercde dans un 
milieu manl4en ou zervanite et qu’elle n’y a progress^ qu’au 
prix d’adaptations incessantes. Que Ton pense a zrw’, av. 
Zrmn-, devenu le nom de Brahma ; a I’expression purement 
mazd6enne rywhiyrimn- < av. rauxitia-garo-dmSna-, 
appliqu^ au paradis bouddhique ; a hym'ytk “ da;^as ” 
(Dhuta 212): a ptkwyn-, litt. “ennemi des Kavis"^ qui 
quaUfie 1’ “ h6rdtique ”, h pm “ gloire ”, et Ton B’6tonnera 
moins de voir Obrmazd et Zartu&t prendre respectivement la 
place du Bouddha (ou de Brahma) et d’Ananda. Rappelons 
auBsi que Sir Aurel Stein a trouv6, dsns une peinture du 
Khotan, le h4ro8 Bustam d^guisS en bodhisattvs (Ehrengabe 
W. Geiger, 1931, p. 267 sqq.). 

Pour faciliter la discussion, je crois opportun de traduire 
les fragments v et vi, dont M. Reichelt n’a donn4 que la 
transcription. La comparaison des deux textes ou reviennent 
les mSmes formules a sugg4r4 quelques restitutions, qui 
n’ajoutent malheureusement ricn d’important aux parties 
conservees, mais permettent de restaurer une ou deux phrases 
Buivies. 

V. w///////.//////////// 

Ywrty ^///////////////Z 

'sklvty .' .' [’ri’w] zr'wii •ytr 

dityk’ yr'n yrtl'K 'hrl'nyh 

yum’y ny yw mrtym'Jc 'yn6 ikr'y 

jS’y ny pw #/?’r r’iiyh ny yw yr^ UUHI! 

* Oromm. to^., U, p. 169. Etymolc^e propoa^ par H. H. Schaeder, 
SF., Tii, 1928, p. xcv. 
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«y yrp y «’** ’• • • *"/////// 

6nn wyr’ fl'yn hten'y ny yw "firys'k 
myni m’n L' ptr'mt hutn'y rtyhe 
itUn ZKh kyr’krtyh ’krSh fi'y 
ZKn pry "firyt'k pu sp'r p/ i 111111 
mrtymk rty iy yw rw'n itnlIJ/ji/ 

//,'/.// 'zrh nr”k’ iit (1111111 Hi 

////////ki lllllflllilLUnJl 

VI. // •■//////// pr yr^ ir'P'y^ p IHHl/i/Hl/f 

'rt'tr zr'vM /Hirw'fl y\r'r> yni't' 'krt'riyJri 
uiyi-'tt t-Hf ny r ;/»»•' w ' z8 k »»/// 

p’my ytr zym’i'[k mrtyjmk ///////////// % ny *n* 
fiwt ny »y m* pi HHi(1^/i(/1!H 

n}r"V fxt Tty ms ZK .jSf^r mrtym’k 

\pr’ym’y]B fitnmh kyrfi ynl'k ’krtw h'rt, rty ms 6nn 

\fyu>'yh ?] pyB'r > ' ■ '>( m>^6n'yrbnmwh ZK p . 

’kriy ny 

'i;HH//’ : • HHiH(!HN(!py^'r &ty ny 

iyv'yh 

Traduction 


il mange. 

«• trouve .... [vertueux] ZrwSc, la 
troisieme grave maiivaise action eat: 
rhomme qiii obatinement (?) poursuit lea femmea 

el aana honto . . . et qui beaucoop de.^ 

•Iftniit et beaiieoup de, maiaona. 

«lu raari il detoume (?) et I’eaprit de lubricity 
il n’apaiae (?) paa et par Ini 
quelqiie bonne art ion qui aoit faite, 

I'homme qoi aime la lubricsit^ aana honte.. 

aon ame de. 

. ... eat vain. 

.eombien nombreux. 

.vertueux Zrwdc, la cinqui^me g[rave 

mauvaiae action] 















eet plus grande qne celle-lk .... mensonge. 

langne . . . 

car n’konune] menteur.et aussi 

il est et k lui aussi.enfer le 

est vain et aussi le.honune 

6pri8 de . . . 

[dans ce] monde, il a fait beancoup (?) de mal et aussi 
a cause 

[de cela].paradis lumineux le.fait et 

.& cause de . . . . est et de cela 

Notes 

V. 3. Pour [’rt’ie] cf. vi, 2. 

5. La restitution tif’z]yn s’appuie sur SOE., 332 (cf. n. 
p. 92), mais le sens, 14 et ici, reste douteux. 

7. jSn’yl- = pn’yi- “ peidre ”, yagn. pinei-. 

8. pl’ffn me paralt, malgrd I’Stat du texte, r4v£ler ici son 
sens veritable, qui ne se montre pas aussi clairement dans 8CE. 
67. Ici rid4e est clairement que Thomme sensuel rend 
les femmes infid^les li leut mari: 6nn wyr' pl'yn hr- doit 
done signifier “ rendre different du mari ”. II devient ais6 
de reconnaitre dans pt’yn un adjectif et de le rapprocher 
d’av. patina- “ difi4rent, s^par4 ” (Bartbolomae, col. 833). 
Reprenons maintenant SCE., 67 ; dym’yB pyB’r pytsrB ZKw 
NLPvb ’t ZKw RYPw znk’n pt’yn pt’yn ’ny’znk’ ZK plwry 
pwt. Il est manifeste que pt'yn pt'yn sert it renforcer 'ny'znh' 
ttt qu’il faut traduire ; “ C’est pourquoi dans la suite la 
retribution est dc mille et de dix noiUe sortes distinctement 
diff^rentes.” Le rapprochement avec s. man. phynd “ degr6 ” ^ 
impliqa6 par la traduction du Glossaire {SCE., p. 816) et 
propose aussi par M. Keichelt [ZII., iv, p. 246) est & ^carter. 

9. ptr'm-, traduction hypoth^tique par ram- “tran¬ 
quillity, bonheur ”. 

10. ’krGi probablement pour ’kndh. 

VI. 2. Les mots suppl^^s sont tirds de la phrase parall6]e 
V, 3. 

> V. W. K. Mailer, HamUehriptnnMe, ii, p. 08, 1. 2. 
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8 . Lb, forme singuliire 6tt (1. 3. 6. 9 et V, 13) qui, k ma 
rtwnnaiMumne , ne 86 rencontre pas ailleuis, paralt ne pouToir 
M gttifiM. que “ est En particulier la 1. 3 n'admet paa d'antre 
aena. Mau I'origine en est probl^matique. II s’agit sans doute 
d'une forme dialectal? ok ’st{y) eet pr6c6d4 de quelque prdverbe 
(o<i- ?). nr”A’, ecrit ausai nr’nJc-. CL par exemple VJ., 
132C, 1329. 

7. [pr’fftn'yh] cf. Padm. 18 pr'ym’yB ywk. 


SOTRA COKDAMKANT LES B0I880NS ENIVELANTES 

(R.. ii, p. 68) 

7. 'yitik- prohablemcnt “ sans connaisaance, hfibdtd 
12. twrSn avcc “ langue ” doit signifier “ embarraasde, 
paralyaiie ”, yu'"t rend la meme idee pour les mains ; c’est 
le partioipe de y»e’’- “ mutiler, endommager, mettre hors 
d'usage A la 1. 24 ZK wyspy ’stkpyS’yt yw'tt ^nt "tous 
sea sens sont mutil^, endommages”. 

23. La comparalaon n’eat pas traduite: tn’yS *YKnyms 
ZK y'yy ywt'u> sy'nm'y rty ZNh 'nytk 'wt"k ’wyn prh"^'k 
»ny jmity'n finl “ (les sens sont vaincus), comme, (qiiand) 
uu vaillant clwf est dissip^, tous ses domaines sont sacrifi^ 
Ipmty'n d«! ttas-) k iin ennemi trompeur (? de dab- ?) 

Le (colophon offre de sSrieuses difficultds. M. Reichelt en 
a tire la principal? donn6e; la date (728 apres J.-C.) de la 
traduction. Cf. Pelliot, T’wng-Fao, 1932, p. 462. II reste 
un lion nnmbre de points obscure, qu'on peut dfe & present 
tenter dVducider. Le titre du sutra est suivi de ces mofs : 
fri-myk ^ry }»tHyti ywyStk M’wpryzytyU^iWk'yhy. Les deux 
ilerniers rt/SV kyhj siguifient evidemment “ quatre papiers ” 
(pent, kaya S *) et se rappurtent aux quatre feuilles de papier 
tlont rassemblago eonstitue le rouleau (prw’rt ); cf. Pelliot, 
loc. cit. Hans le reste de la phrase, je crois comprendre que 
la rAlaction ou la copie, du sfitra a 6t# “ dite ” (zyty, oss. 
sSytH, zdyun “ dire ”), probablement ordonnee, par un 
> Sar «. mot. c(. Uiifw, Si».,.IraHiea, p. .W7 sqq., et Skald, LtAnKMer- 
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(pM. dastapar) qui 4tait le “maitre’* (ywyKir) 
]U>mm4 pwUy'n (“Faveur du Bouddha ”) et que oelui-ci 
^aifc en outre qualifi4 de srdmyk Pry “ premier Pry Ce 
mot, incoimu juequ’ici, indiquerait-il le r61e que le maitre 
pwtty’n aurait joa4 dans la redaction ou la revision du texte ? 

On lit ensuite : k'le sryd'nih knhh 'wyn pyy Pyp'wr yy 
’nkwyn 16 myk arSy "npr n'k' srhy 'prtmw tn’yyh m’8 ny ZK 
”» kvettr'k up’r’tar’n wp’a’y 'wyn ny'’rUynt ”6'ry s’r "r’ys’t 
ny ny'di’kh pwrtw ny inyw6m’ny ptikw't S’rt rtySw ’prw ZK 
ny"niyfU pykSw S'wn 'yntk'w prw sywhy'n'k np'yk prw'at 
S'rt wan Srmyk ’rSV wyapnyinw w'fS'r ’’aenty iyrywzty 
pyVr. 

Le nom de la ville sryi'nih a la forme d’un adjectif f4minin 
en -anit et suppose un masc. *ary6’h qui serait d4riv6 soit 
de Sry- soit de Sryi-. Comme un nom de ville de cette 
demifere consonance ne parait pas connu, on pourrait 
I’identifier & Saray, comme I’a 8ugg4r4 M. Pelliot {T’oung-Pao, 
1932, p. 468). Dans ce cas, aryd’nd comporterait un double 
sufi&xe. — Dans le m4me compte-rendu, M. Pelliot a fait 
observer que la 16* ann4e du r4gne de K‘ai-Yuan {y’y ’niwyn) 
4tait une ann4e du dragon, non du serpent. II est done possible 
que I’obscur ”npr doive se joindre k n’k’ (= naga) en une 
expression "npr n’k’ signifiant “dragon ”. — Ce qui se trouve 
entre ZK et wp's'y forme le nom de Tupasaka qui, d’aprfes 
le contexte, 4tait indien ou en tout cas, connaissait le texte 
indien. Son nom ne permet pas de se prononcer sur son 
origine : kwttr’k contient gotra, mais dans itp’rtsr’n on ne 
peut isoler avec surety que Hp'r qui peut etre iranien aussi 
bien qu’indien. En revanche il est vraisemblable que 
ny’’n6ynt "fry repr^sente ^Jnanacinta JLcarya, comme 
M. Beichelt I’a transcrit. — Le verbe "r'ys-, laiss^ sans 
traduction, n’a aucun rapport visible avec prys- “ raster ’’ 
(Dhyana 348), yagn. piraxs-, piraxt. Dans Dhyana 186, 
M. Beichelt I’a rendu par “ befreit werden ”, ce qui ne 
satisfait 4 aucun des deux passages. L’auteur du colophon 
I’a employ^ concurremment avec des verbes qui aident k en 
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jiimit la -valfnn. Ici ’Vy*- eat actif, comporte im regime 
indirect tiy’'nSfftU ’Try), un regime direct qni est le 

adtxa, et ae trouve patallilc k ftibw't S’rt. L’i<16e eat done 
oeile d'eneeigner, dVxpoaer unc mstiere rcUgienae. Reprenone 
maintenant Dhyana 186; ZKw ptPty p(kr'k im’r’kh Srmh 
••ptk frp'yr KZSH ’Pny 6'n'v, ’he puHy prfTyr'y rty ZKh 
le’tS’r ”?twiA 'ywywntyh "r'ys'fU KZSU ny nwS’w ZKvf 
pmeyfit 'fiinp&y YU>yiM pitnnt “ Expose ledharmo accompli 
de la meditation sur les images du Bouddha, de sorte que, 
quand Ic Bouddha 1‘cxposera, les etres vivants VapprennetU, 
pour qu’ils renrontrent etcniellement les Bouddhas, maitiea 
du monde On voit que "r’ys- erprime ici aussi une notion 
correlative & wile d’ *’ exposer ” (pr^'yr-). Cependant le 
passage ne iaisse pas voir si le verbe a bien les deux emplois 
du fr. apprendrr (= tmrv et leach) ou seulemcnt celui 
d' " exposer, enmdgnerII faut modifier en consequence la 
traduction du d6riv6 "r’ys'k : Dbuta 85 rtyn 'ytSi'rU j87 'pw 
'V'yr’i u>y"k' " et il est icchatUika, sans lieu d’instruction ”, 
et non “ uhne Ort der Befreiung Car dans les lignes qni 
pr^c4dent. il s’agit de celui qui eat atupide et ne comprend 
paa I’enMMgnement (ju’on lui donne. — De ny” h’kh on 
rapprorliera phi. T. niyaS ‘‘pridre f^iyieim’ny reprdsente 
la jonrtion de tr»)is mots reaseirfe en fin de ligne : 6n{n) yvob 
mny " aver iiii esprit bieiiveillaiit cf. Dhyana 71 iyr’y 
ytPiy ywrt ‘ gute (und) feine Speisen".- rlykw 'pnr .... 
prwV S'rtiie |M-iitsignifier " fiirihn liat (os) . . . uberaetzt ”, 
mais simplement: “et alors ('pnr) il l a traduit.”—La 
grophie de l adjectif " sogdien ", syu>&y'n'k a c6t4 de swyiyk- 
dana les leltres. obeit au nieme principe que byteth — *Suyd ; 
syie.»- Vugs-; ryirin- --= •rox-4»*-. etc. Sur les tranacriptiona 
variws du nom tie la Sogdiane. ef. Bailey, BSOS., vi, 4, 1932 
p. 948, aiix listea de qui maaquent cependant lea formes 
aanakrites ^<’ilikaA'ulika, etc. Cf. P. C. Bagchi. Joum. oj the 
Depwrttnml of Intern, Calcutta Univeraity. xxi, 1931, pp. 1-10. 

Le colophon pourrait done ae traduire : “Dans la ville 
de Sarayft), datu la IG* annde de I'empereur K‘ai-Yuan, 
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atmfe du dxagon, premier mois, c’est ainsi que Tupaeaka 
”n hettr'k dtp^r^tar^n k JMnacinta Acaiya Ta enaeigad, I’a. 
port4 (t) en pridre, et Ta proaoncS de bon coaur. Puia 
JMnacinta I’a traduit de Tindien en 4criture (== version) 
aogdienne par bienveillance pour toutes les crdatures de 
runivers dn dharma.” 

Vajracchedika (R., ii, p. 72) 

. yn6t . 

. y kt'rw c'vm mryy z'ik "zytk 

[Ja’no 6'vm z'kh'nk ’'zytk'\ kt'r n^t’k ’Pny pne 'pKymtyh 
"zytk 

[jfct’rw yvtmi ’Pn]y jtw yum£ kt’r ’im'r’kh ’Pny pw ’im’r'fcA 
kt’no 

6. \L' 'im'r'kh ’Pny] V pw ’itn’r’kh ’zwtn wn’ho wn n *Pny 
wysp’ 

[jfc’w mwki nyrPl'n tya’nt 'Pny wySy'nt rty ’ywywnbyh yrfiy 
’Pny pw pti[ni’r'\ 't pw "y’m w’tS’r "zwn wySy’nt rty pyit 
kS "mtydw ’pra’yk’m nyat w’tS'r "zwn ZKnyn wyhy'y 
pr’w w 

ny tywpwS’y ’Pny kS ’myn pwtystp ’yif 'zw Prynh Pwt 
’Pny y 

10. mrtymk prynh Pwt ’Pny w'tb'r ’’zwn prynh ’t ’yl’wk’ 
prynh rty nwkr L’ pwtysip Pwt rty ms sywpwS’y 6’wn 
kSry k’w ’yS’wdw L’ ’skwtyw'ywn’k ZKn 8/3’r hpr'y rty ms 
’wy ywndyh V ’shwty 'Pnyn Sp’r Sp’rty rtms ’w wnyr 
’t /3ieM ’Pny ’zP’kh’t ’pe’w p8kyh L’ ’skwty ’Pny BP’’r 
15. Spr’y rty nwkr sywpwS’y kS ZK pwtystp ZKw SP’r 
SP’rt ’yw 

yumbyS k’w prynh L' ’skwty pr’w ’Pny kS pwtystp ’wy 
prynyh 

L’ ’skwty ZKw SP’r Sp’r’y ’tiy ZKh iyr’krtyh L' ’hn’rt 
L’ prP’yrt Pwt rty nwkr sywpwS’y ’6w "p’y prw ’shy 
kyr’nw 

’im’rt ’Pny prP’yrt P’y kt’r L’ L’ ’pt’npSy ywyitr 
20. ’6w w prw nimy ’t Pr’i ’t p’iy kyr’n ’Pny prw 
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a/Tf h^'n krA’kh ’Pny sky’t 6'&r ZK w'r'k "k'6 
"f'l P'y h'r V V ’pS’np&y ywyitr rty nwkr gywpwS’y 
kS S 

ZK pwlysip 'vsy prynh V 'sty ’skwfy ZKw Sp'r Sfi’rty 
rttns , , , . 

ZK tyr'krlyh 'nyww^S yu> KZNH ’Pny L imrt L 

25. r't pwt rty nwkr ZK sywpwS'y ZK pwtystfi ZK ywk ’nywn 
'k Pwl prymyh wkry skwty rhtu iw ’py'y sytvpwS’y y 


Traditetion 


.ou nes d'wn cpuf 

|<iu nh. i\v. la matriw] ou (dc) I humidit^, et par 
miracle, 

jou avoc un corps] ct san-s corps, ou pensants et non 
ivimants, ou 

5. fiii p<«ii«ant8 nij sans jK-nsee, je les rendrai tels que tous 

[all inoksii nirvajpa ila entrent et disparaissent et une telle 
quantity 

d’ctrc.s vivants «an.s nombre ot sans fin disparaissent. 
('ependant, 

si tu voux savoir la v^rite, il n’y a pas d'etre vivant qui 
disparabtsc, car. 

Siibhfiti, si Ic liodhisattva a 1e signe du moi et (s’il) 

10. a le signe de I'liomrae et le aigne de I'etrc vivant et du 
vicillnnl 

le signe, alors il ii'est pas boilhisattva. Et puis, SubhQti, 
a jwrtir 

de inaiiitciiaiit jusr(u'a la vieillesse, e'est sans demeurer 
qii'il doit donner, ct 

<‘‘est sans demeurer dans le corps qu’il donne et e’est 
sans demeurer 

dams la loi de la voix, de I'odorat, du gout et du toucher 
qii'il donne. 
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10. Done, Subhfiti, si le bodhuattva donne, e’est de telle 
manidre 

qu’il ne demeuie pas dans les signes, car quand le 
bodhisattva 

sans demeuier dans les signes, donne, son m4rite ne pent 
£tie oon$u 

ni d4crit. Ainsi, Subhuti, que penses-tu? est-ce que 
k Test 

[I’espace] pent etre con^u et d£crit, on non ? — Non, 
ntaitic du monde. 

20. — Est-ce que au sud, i I’ouest, au nord, dans 

les quatre directions, vers le haut et le bas, I’espace 
peut etre appr4ci4, ou non ? —Non, maitre du monde. — 
Or, Subhuti, 

si e’est sans demeurcr dans les signes que le bodhisattva 
donne, 

son mdrite est aussi tel qu’il ne saurait etre con 9 u ni d4crit. 

25. Et, SubhOti, comme I’enseignement le veut, e’est ainsi 
que le bodhisattva doit demeurer. Or, que penses-tu, 
Subhdti ? 


Notes 

2. Bien entendu, la traduction par “ oeuf ” rend TexpreBsion 
mryy z’tk litt. “ prog&iiturc de I’oiseau ”. M. Rcichelt rappelle 
justement Texpression persane tu^m i mury. 

3. La restitution est tir6e des autres versions. Pour le nom 
de la “ matrice ” ou de 1’ " uterus ”, z’kBn’k ou z’kSn’’k, qui se 
trouvedans SC£., 14, Dhuta, 266,cf. Gramm. 8ogd.,u, p. 104 et 
pers. zdhdan “ uterus ”.—M, Keichelt a traduit prw '^h'ymtyh 
par ” durcb Zufall ” probablcment d’aprbs la traduction que 
M. Walleser lui a foumie du texte chinois. Mais le skr. 
a “n4par transformation, par miracle” {upapaduka) et e’est 
dans le meme sens — comme m’en informe M. Pelliot — 
qu’il faut prendre aussi I’expression cbinoise houa-ckeng “ n6 
par transformation ”, laquelle s’applique aux naissances 
sumaturelles. Dans d’autres passages ’fiS’ynUyh est employ^ 
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•TBc PMoeptioD, d’*illeiin voisine, de “mirage”; c£, VN. 
116 rtymt wyi'rt yr^y ZKny w’n’kw ZK ’YKny ZKv> firwy 
H ZKm fiS'ffnUyh “ et il comprend distinctement que tout 
cela eet tromperie et mirage ” ; de meme Dhyana MSfrwy 
H 'fib'ymtyh. Le radical doit etrc 'jSS-, comparable k av. 
abda- “ merveilleux ", phi. a^, car une analyse en ’fiS’ym- 
(av. daiman- “vue. apparence ”) ne repondrait pas au 
sens dll mot. Iji- tcxte sace portc iivava. adaptation de 
upapSdiihl. 

4, .5. L«*« restitutions propostW s’inspirent des auties 
versions et rdsiiltent d'ailleura de.s antitheses. 

fi. IjS finale . . .’n qui subsiste ne laisse aucun doute sur 
la restitution fi’v tnwH' fUfr^]'n d’accord avec roriginal. 
Ija tran-Hcription sogdienne de tnokfa nirvana est atteBt6e 
plus d’line fois. 

b. pr'u> ny qui signitie “ car ”, introduit la phrase suivante, 
et ne {s-ut signifier k cette plai-e ” durch ihn ”. 

10. yt'wk- doit r^pondre au quatridnie terme de la sfirie 
cliinoi.'M*. soit ” vieillard ”, lequel manque au Sanskrit. Aux 
trois mots du Sanskrit (so/ftvi, jiva, pudyala), Kumarajlva 
eii oppose quatre (moi, humme, 4tre. vieillard) que la version 
sogdieniie reproduit. Cf. ySWie 12. Is* sogdien a en outre 
jnynh " signe ”, conform^ment au chinois, en face de skr. 
mtmjiia. Mais M. Pelliot me fait remarquer que, dans le texte 
de Kuiniirajiva, niany " iaksai.ia " a 6t6 entendu par les 
coniineiitateiirs et traductions en valeur de siany “ sanijna ”. 

12. .le tradiiis k'v’ 'yS'tfdw " presqu'a la vieillesse ” d’apres 
'yt'wk' id. terme iimiveau d'origine obscure. Cette expression 
est pTopre au sogdien. Oependant i! se pourrait que Jfc’w 
'yh'u<Hv dilpi-iulit de nhoty. et fut parallele k k’w j^ynh L’ 
'«kv)ty, I. I<*. — - Les Invitations de M. Beichelt quant au sens 
de la phrase suivante et le doute qu’il exprune (n. 4) sur la 
correction dii texte sogdien, ne tiennent pas devant I’analyse 
de ces formules; L 'sktvfy, plusieurs fois r6p6t4, forme en 
rfalit^ un group nominal ou 'nholy joue le r61e d’un pTt.i>ip 
en - y. Litt^ralement: " c’est ne demeurant paa qu’un tel 
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Jbfflmne doit doaner on don; o’est ne dememant pas datm 
le ooipa qu’il donne un don,” etc., oe qui s’aoooide aveo 
le dunois. Mais h la 1. 23, 'ahtoty a iit& par erreur redouble en 
’aty ’shwty. 

13-14. pSkyh, seiil mot au caa oblique et qui n’est paa 
pr4c4d6, oomme lea autrea, de H ou 'Pny, depend n^ceaaaiie- 
ment de ’tr. H est done d^termind par toua lea aubstantifa 
qui le pr4cklent: “ dana la loi de la voix . . .” et non “ in 
der Stimme . . . (und im) Geaetz 

18. "p'y haplographie pour "p’y'y correctement Scrit 1. 22. 
De "p’y- au aena qu’il prend ici de ” bien obaerver, juger ”, 
doit aortir la forme, participiale a I’origine, maia fig4e en 
exclamation, "p't {7N. 41, Dbuta 68, etc.) qui marque 
I’approbation {Gramm, aogd., ii, p. 179).—^Lea autrea veraiona 
garantiaaent la traduction de 'ahy kyr’n (“ c6t6 filevfi”), 
par “ levant ” (cf. phi. X*ar-asdn). II faut done modifier 
en cona^uence rintei{Hr4tation d’un pasaage du fragment 
magique (Beichelt, i, p. 63). L. 23-6 rtyyw ’/S<’ y’wr 6tm 'ahy 
kyr’n a'r 'm'y 'Pny ’/3#’ y'tor inn 6' Sr hyr'n a’r " et il doit 
I'agiter aept foia vers le levant et aept foia vera le couchant 

19. Au dSbut de la ligne doivent 6tre auppllfe, comme I’a 
vu M. Reichelt, lea mota ZK w’r’k "k’6 (cf. 1. 21) omia par 
le copiate.—^Ici et 4 la 1. 22, la traduction allemande donnerait 
4 penser que la negation est T4p6t6e [L’ U). Maia on doit 
tenir compte do kt’r et entendre: “ Eat-ce que . . . ou non 
{H’r L’) r ’ — “ Non (L’).” 

20. Lea troia autrea noma des points cardinaux aont faita 
lea uns aur lea autrea. C!omme p’i “ nord ” ae rattache k av. 
paa6a9ya- “septentrional” (Reichelt, i, p. 40, n. 2), 

“ aud ” doit 4tre conatruit analogiquement aur I’oppoad de 
paaior, Boit/ro-. En face de 'sky kyr’n “ eat ” (cf. note de la 
1. 18) et paralldlement k 6’8r kyr’n “ouest’!, on trouve 
«4m-, oh entre aurement nt-. Or, I’av. frdhna-, phi. frdim 
aignifie “ levant ” (cf. Bailej, BSOS., vi, 3,1931, p. 696 aqq.). 
II a du provoquer un *niima- d’oh aortirait nSm- “ couchant ”. 

21. La lecture de hm’kh n’4tant paa aasur^, le sens en 

naa. jawAav 1933. 6 
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dflnwan inoertain. Le ohinoia porte “ in den vier ZwiaeliM 
(nebtnngen) 

24. Pour la transcription KZNH, cf. Schaeder, Iran. BeUr., 
i, p. 46, n. 1. 

26. ZK putystp ZK ywk 'nywn'k /?«< prymyS tekry ’shety, 
signifie litt^ralement: “ bodhisattva, quslis disciplina est, 
tali nodo moratur ”, autrement dit: “ il doit ne demeurer 
(dans les signes) que con{onn4ment an yoga.” Le chinois 
dit de meme : ” Ein bodhisattva sollte nui (so), wie er belehrt 
wird, verweilen." 

Ces remarques prouvent qne la Yajracchedika sogdienne 
a 4t4 traduite de la version ohinoiae de Eumarajiva, non da 
■anakrit. M. Pclliot (T‘oung-Pao, 1932, p. 462) en a relevd 
an antre indice dans la transcription de Svbhvti par syutpwh'y 
oh syw- remonte k chin, nu rendant su-. Sans un inter- 
m4diaire chinois, aytopwS'y parmtrait attester nn *Subodki 
plutdt que SubhQti. 

Rappelons que l^s collections sogdiennes de I’Acaddmie 
de Rerlin renfermont le dernier ieuillet de cette Yajracchedika 
(cf. P. W. K. Miiller, Soghdischc Texte [Abhandl. Berl. Akad. 
1913], p. 89). 
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The First end Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle * 

Tkaxblatbd bv a. S. TRITTON 
With Notbs by H. A. R. OIBB 

TN the year 1405 (a.d. 1098, a.h. 472 *), fifty-one years 
after the Turks had conquered these lands, when Alexius 
was emperor in Constantinople, the Turk Ydghi-Siydn (Aksin) 
had been made governor of Antioch by Abu ’1 Fatih,* the 
Egyptian Afdal was in Jerusalem, which he had taken from 
the Turks Suqm4n and his brothers, the sons of Ortuk, two 
years before, and all the sea-coast was subject to the Egyptians, 
Theodore Kurbal4t the son of H4tim * was in Edessa, which 
he had saved from the Turks, expecting to hand it over to 
the emperor. At this time many kings and chiefs of the Franks 
with a big army and workmen of all sorts, thousands and tens 
of thousands without end, got ready. There were four kings, 
leaders of annies, Sohemund, Godfrey (Gufra, Gundafra), 
Saint Gilles, and Tancred (Tangri) with many bishops 
and monks. They set their faces to go by land through 
Greek territory, and to cross by the Hellespont, where is 
Constantinople, and the two seas are joined by a narrow strait. 
They sent ambassadors to Alexius to prepare and go out 
with them, to get ready what was needful, and to arrange 
throughout his land stores of food cmd fodder for the use 
of the army. Alexius promised to help them in all they 
needed. 

When the Frank armies advanced and began to enter the 
boundaries and some of them reached a certain camp . . .* 
many footmen and workmen were sent on to cross before the 

* CSCO., Ser. ni, vo]. xt. The end is lost; the last date is a.B. 631. 

* mgbtly 491. 

* 

* Hetom. 

* Laeona ia H8. 
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Kddien Mtrived. Alexius warned the Turks in Nic»a and 
its nei^bourhood to attack and kill them. So it was ; the 
Turks hastened to attack them on the sea-shore and slew 
them without mercy: the whole of the advanced camp was 
destroyed. When the Frank armies reached Constantinople, 
they met the Greek emperor and nobles and swore oaths to 
one another. Alexius prepared to go with them in person 
by another road through Galatia. 

All the Franks and Greeks went and straightway camped 
against Nic®a, took it from the Turks, gave it to the emperor, 
and marched from there into Cilicia. The land was shaken 
before them. They came to Syria, reckoned to camp first 
against Antioch, which w'as the head of all Syria, pitched 
their camps in all places near the city, and closed the roads 
to those who would go in or out. They began to kill and 
plunder in all the district. 

As we said, Theodore ruled in Edessa. When the townsmen 
heard that the Franks had come and camped in the district 
of Antioch, they asked him to send for help from the Frank 
soldiers to guard the city against the Turks. Theodore did 
not agree to this. But when he saw that the townsmen were 
not strong enough and would send for them (the Franks) 
against his will, he pretended to agree though he was not really 
pleased at their coming. He was much afraid for many 
of the townsmen hated him. So he sent ambassadors to 
Duke Godfrev, the head and commander of the Frank armies, 
asking him to send troops to guard the land. WTien the 
Franks read tlu; letters of Theodore they rejoiced exceedingly, 
and sent Baldwin (Bagdwin), the brother of Godfrey, a pious 
man who feared God and was a mighty warrior. At that 
time Edessa was a very great city, filled with the voices of 
many peoples, and famed for its clergy, monks, and much 
people. Its territory was full of villages, villas, and hamlets. 

WTien Baldwin and his Franks had been in Eldessa for 
some time, certain lewd townsmen began to provoke strife 
between the Franks and Theodore till the evil grew and filled 
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tiieir bearta bo that ^ey attained the wickedness of plotting 
to kill theb governor and letting the Franks rule over them. 
They did this not from the love of the Franks but from the 
bad will of those who disliked Theodore. They raged like 
wild beasts, excited and inflamed one another, gathered in 
a great crowd, and raised a tumult by the descent from the 
castle at the head of the spring. When he came to that 
crowd they rushed at him, so he fled before them to the lower 
castle which he had built above the east gate of the city. 
They attacked this and he asked them to swear that he might 
depart vrith his wife and children in poverty. They promised 
this with an oath so he opened the gate, but they did not keep 
their oath and dealt treacherously with him ; they went up, 
beat him, bound him with a rope, and let him down naked, 
wearing only a loin-cloth, from a high wall facing the city. 
When they had let him down . . .* the son of H4tim and the 
destruction of his house. Baldwin took all that belonged 
to Theodore and the two castles. 

When the Franks heard that Baldwin had captured Bdessa 
they were very glad, pitched their camp close to Antioch, 
and pressed the siege hard. As the fighting grew more 
intense, some of the garrison plotted surrender and sent to 
Bohemund to hand over the city to him. When the plan 
was perfected the Franks climbed up and seized the wall 
and then began to rush down into the city. Yighf-SiyAn 
(Isgin) saw that the city was taken, took refuge in flight 
by the gate of the upper castle on the hill, and escaped to 
the east to Mt. . . The capture of Antioch was by treason, 
surrender by the garrison near the hill on the east side. 

While the Franks were besieging Antioch, a great chief, 
Eerbogha, came from the east to Edessa and reached the 
town gate. The whole district was full of flocks, cattle, 
goats, men, and houses. He did great havoc in the land, 
destroying, killing, plundering, and enslaving many of the 
people. He turned towards Aleppo to go to Antioch. When 
> raaona, 
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Iw nMMlied Alei^ and learnt that Antioch had been (»ptnred 
by the Franks, he hurried there and camped agamst the 
city where the Franks had camped with a great force that 
he had brought from Baghdad, Assyria, and north Meso¬ 
potamia. He beleaguered the Franks and began to attack 
the city. The garrison suffered from lack of com and fodder 
for their horses because the land was laid waste. Ko supplies 
came into the town that year; the Franks were thousands 
and a great multitude and so pressed by famine that the head 
of an ass cost twenty dinars while wheat and barley were 
not to be seen. In this strait it was revealed in a dream to 
one of the bishops that in a certain place in the great church 
of Qasy&n was hidden the spear wherewith the figure of 
Christ was pierced (which the .Tews did in Tiberias). " Take 
this. Let it go before you. Go out against the enemy and 
you will defeat them.” They found it, rejoiced, and got ready 
to assault the Turks; especially as famine had destroyed 
their hopes, for they preferred death in battle outside to 
perishing like women. They put the sign of the cross and 
this spear on their lances, marched out, and God gave them 
the victory. The Turks broke and ffed. After killing many, 
they went to their camps taking boundless spoil, corn, horses, 
and goods. The fame of the victory spread abroad, the 
hearts of all the Turkish kings were broken and shaken, 
and fear fell on all the kings of the land. 

Bohemund ruled in Antioch with his sister’s son Tancred ; 
Turks held Saruj; Armenians, the sons of Bdsag, held' 
Zeugma ^ and the banks of the Buphrates ; Basil the thief,* 
an Armenian, held Kaisfin and Ka'b&n (he was so called 
because he robbed travellers regularly); Gh4zf,* a Turk 


• A linie above al Bira (Bindjik). 

» Kogli.Baail, ler Jorga, Brtre Butoire de la PdtUe Armenie (Faria, 
IBSO). pp. 17-18. 

* Rather Sulaimin b. Malik GhAzi Gnmuahtagln b. Diiiisbmaiid, called 
by the Wealem i hroniclen •• Balduch ", and anbaequentlv executed by 
Mdwto (rf. Albert of Aix, lii. 21«.. and t, 22). This p^ 

ily or territorial name. 
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of the Baladnqia held Somaiedt (Shunaisat); Chxwtiaos.^ 
sc»u of Philartns the Domestic, held Mar'ash and the Blank 
Mount; Amenians, eons of Bdfin, held Anazarba and Cilicia ; 
and the Franks had captured Tarsus, Mafi^a, and Adana. 

When the Franks grew strong they prepared to go up and 
besiege Jerusalem, marching by sea and land. First they 
besieged Joppa which is on the coast of Palestine and took 
it in a few days and from it they moved and pitched their 
camps against Jerusalem, surrounding it on all sides. They 
attacked it fiercely, building against it wooden erections and 
towers. The city was filled with a great multitude, an 
Egyptian army, weapons, and material of war. When the 
attack grew violent, the governor surrendered it to the 
Franks in July in the second year of their expedition, 1409 • 
of the Greeks. Thirty thousand Muslims were killed and the 
Franks sacked it. (The Christians in it had been expelled 
before the arrival of the Franks.) Godfrey, the Duke, 
a great leader of the Franks, became king. They spread over 
the country’, captured the villages, forts, and towns of Palestine 
and all Galilee. 

Count Saint Gilles, one of the army chiefs who had come 
with the Franks, took a large force and besieged Tripoli, 
attacking it fiercely. The town was strongly fortified with 
three walls and a deep ditch between each two ; it was small 
and had a big garrison of warlike soldiers. Saint Gilles 
built a fort on the lower slopes of Mt. Liebanon and made 
it a town with a big xiopulalion, as it is to-day. He fought 
long against the town, vexing it seven years, till the governor 
surrendered it.* He seized much booty and slew all the 
Muslims found in it, occupying its territory round about 
and all the coast except Tyre and Ashkalon which is Ascalon ; 
these remained for the time to the Egyptians. Damascus, 
Hims, Tadmor, Basura * with Baalbek, Hamath, Aleppo, 
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for 1406 (1090). 
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(Kella ?), MabbAg,* 9arr4n, and Callinicus « were held 
by the Turks who did much damage to the lands held by 
the Franks. 

At this time Gabriel, a Chaloedonian, held Malaria; he 
appointed as governor Buz4n a commander. When Buzdn 
was killed the town remained in his power. Gabriel sent 
ambassadors to Bohemund of Antioch proposing that he 
should come to Malatia and marry Gabriel’s daughter, whose 
name was Kira Murphia, and receive Malatia as a dowry 
with the daughter. Bohemund started for Malatia and, 
when he was near the town, Dinishmand (Danushman), 
ruler of Pontus and Cappadocia, fell on him. Bohemund 
was defeated, the Franks with him killed, and he himself 
taken prisoner.® After a time he was ransomed for a great 
sum, went buck to Antioch, made his sister’s son Tancred 
ruler of it, and then went by sea to his native place where 
he died. Saint Gillcs also who had captured Tripoli made 
his son ruler of it and sailed to his own land. 

Another Frank lord named Pftabfn (Poitevin ?) * planned to 
Sturt when he heard that the Franks who had come had 
conquered the lands of Si'ria and Palestine. He planned to 
pass by Pamphylia and Cappadocia and possess the northern 
lands. Arrived in Constantinople he took counsel with 
Alexius and asked him for guides who knew the roads. He 
lietraycd and misled him. He sent men with him but told 
them to lead liim into a desert where there was neither water 
nor fodder and he told the Turks of those parts so that they 
could surround them. This came to pass. A great force 
of Turks enveloped them and overtook them as they were 
weary and weak from hunger and thirst. The Turks 
surrounded them, smote them with clouds of arrows so, as 
they had no strength to fight and no place to flee to, they 

> Maobij. 

' ar.Raqq*. 

• A.D. 1100. 

• William IX ot Poitou iof. Rohricht. Oe». d. Kdnigr. Jenualmn. 32). 
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were defeated. They slew with the edge of the swoid a 
multitude without end and took from them a vast sum in 
gold and silver. Pftabfn their leader escaped with a few men 
and returned to his own land. 

Godfrey king of Jerusalem died after two ^ years leavii^; 
the kingdom to his brother Baldwin of Edessa. When the 
news came, Baldwin gave Edessa to another Baldwin, a 
prudent man, an honoured chief of the Franks, went to 
Jerusalem, and ruled there in his brother's place. Joscelyn, 
a IfirniinnftTi of that Baldwin who had just become lord of 
Edessa, was lord of the Hill of Good News, Tell B^hir, in 
the district of Mabbdj. When Baldwin became lord of 
Edessa, Gabriel of Malaria offered him his daughter as he had 
offered her to Bohemund. Baldwin married Kira Murphis 
daughter of Gabriel and took her to Edessa. 

Binisbmand, the mighty ruler of the interior of Cappadocia, 
after his capture of Bohemund and ransoming him for much 
money, again grew strong, gathered his army, encamped 
against Malatia, and afflicted it. The garrison fought as 
they were able but, when the fight went against them and 
they were in distress, some persuaded the bishop of the town, 
who faithfully encouraged the men and prayed for them to 
fight night and day, to advise Gabriel the lord to agree to 
peace. When the fight was fierce the bishop spoke 
persuasively to Gabriel, but he, the accursed one, thought 
there was some plot. Satan entered into him and he dared 
to kill the bishop and many worthy Christians of the town. 
He thought this would be his salvation; it was his ruin. 
The bishop was Sa‘id (Sf‘id) son of ^buni.* The besiegers 
prevailed over the town, captured it, and D&nishmand 
became its lord.^ Gabriel was killed and his house 
exterminated utterly. 

’ I,acuaa in MS. 

* Bar. Heb.. Heel. Chron., i, 463. 

> Thia aiiggeats that Ibn Dinishmand’a capture of Malatia took place 
in a.D. 1103. 
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8ar6i, near Edesea, was then rich and populous with many 
Hudhns Christians, and ail sorts of famous merchants; 
tiie valley was also rich, populous, and full of hamlets. It 
was ruled by a Turk named Balaq, one of the sons of Ortuq- 
The Franks of Edessa harried it on one side ; on another 
Armenians from the banks of the Euphrates put themselves 
under Frank orders and harried it. As Balaq realized that 
Sarfij could not continue in the midst of the Christian lands, 
he sent an embassy to Baldwin of Edessa offering to surrender 
Bardj if terms were agreed to and established by oath. 
Baldwin made all the promises wanted and Sardj with its 
citadel was handed over to him. He set in it a famous Frank 
named Putshir who collected much money from Sardj. He 
laid hands on an Arab Muslim ‘ubaid, a leader and councillor 
in the town, his brothers and relatives, and took from their 
houses money and wealth passing words. So Putshir grew 
rich and strong. 

Wlien !5uqm4n b. Ortuq, uncle of Balaq, beard that the 
Franks had taken Sard], he gathered a great army and 
besieged it, relying on the number of Muslims in the town. 
When Baldwin of Edessa heard this he marched out to fight 
him. WTien the two camps were near together the Turks 
laid an ambush and fell upon the Franks from front and rear 
together. The Franks were defeated, many were killed, 
but Baldwin escaped to Edessa and went in fear across the 
Euphrates to Antioch to raise an army and relieve Sard]. 
Ihitshir of Saruj was taken captive. All the Christians there 
went into the citadel with Papia8,the Frank bishop of Edessa, 
who happened to be in Sardj. They took with them workmen, 
carpenters, and smiths, and laid in stores. After defeating 
the Franks the Turks besieged the citadel, attacking the 
Christians fiercely. While they were fighting night and day 
the messenger of Baldwin came ; " Get ready inside.” When 
dawn came, the Franks lighted torches on the points of their 
lances and charged, the earth splitting at the noise. The 
garrison sallied out to help. Fear fell on the Turks, who 
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were defeated, and many were slain with the edge of the 
swoid. The Tranks went to the Turkish camp and got 
plunder without end, money, and goods. The Muslim 
dwellers in the town were afraid, did not believe that the 
Franks would show them mercy, so seized the town gates, 
manned the wall, and resisted the Franks. They hoped 
to hold the town till an army of Muslim Turks relieved them. 
The Franks tried to persuade them to give up this obstinacy, 
assured them with oaths that they had no wish to kill them, 
but they would not listen. The Franks announced: “Let 
all CSiristians in the town wear the badge of the cross ” ; 
then they roared like lions, sprang from the citadel into the 
town, and fell on it like butchers. They slew all, old and 
young, so that the town was filled with the corpses of the 
slain, thousands and tens of thousands, without number. 
The populous city was destroyed and the Christians left 
gathered round the citadel and lived there miserably.^ 
After the defeat of Kerbogha * mentioned above, the 
attack on Sard], the defeat of Suqmdn, and the disasters 
to the Muslims of Sardj, a lord from the east, Jikirmish 
(Oigirmish), got ready and advanced with a great army to 
fight the Franks and guard the lands. He went first to 
Edessa, his army marching through the. country, killing, 
enslaving, destroying, doing all they pleased. As he came 
near the city the Frank garrison marched out to fight them 
outside the east gate to prevent them from approaching 
the gate. Many foolish Edessenes took their shields and 
swords and went insolently outside the city to fight the 
Turks who, as they saw them coming out hurriedly and in 
no order, retired a little, till they (the Franks) were spread 
on the plain before the east bridge. They (the Turks) cheered 
one another and sought to leap on them from all sides. Those 
on the wall saw this, feared that the two armies would be 
mixed, would return together, and rush violently into the 

1 A.D. 1101 . 

* Gurbsgad. D may be due to dittography. 
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toim, w they ehot the gates. The Turks turned and fell 
eavagely on the fighting Edessenes; these fled and, when 
they found the gates shut, trembled and were stupified because 
they could not reach the bridge over the moat to cross between 
the walls. All fell into the moat on one side or the other. 
The Turkish foot came down behind them and killed without 
mercy. In a moment the moat was filled with dead, blood 
ran like a river and went down the moat. So having laid 
waste and burnt the countryside, Jikirmish went away.* 

At this time one of the Baladuqia with a few Turks lived 
and ruled in SumaisAt; he surrendered it to the Pranks, 
taking money for it, ami went away. In the northern lands 
of Gargar Armenians lived and ruled, Gastandin,* TAbtfig, 
and Cliristopher. the sons of Sanbil. The land was populous, 
abounding in monasteries and houses of priests ; among them 
the convent of the Ladders, that is of St. Abkhui below the 
clifti of the Kuphrates ; that of the Barefooti‘d of Paskfn; 
that of St. George ; that of Shfra of St. Shabtai; that of 
Malcus with |ki[iuIouh villages, hamlets, and fields. They 
had many inmates, all orthodox. The Armenians w'ho 
ruled them were in the service of the Franks. 

In the year 1414 when the Franks were strong, all their 
kings gathered with great armies and came together at 
fidessa to marrh east and conquer the countries there.* 
As was their had luibit they did not agree through pride. 
They stayed long in Kdessa discussing the division of the 
towns that Isdonged to the Turks; one wanted Mayyafariqin, 
one Amid, one Nisibis, one Mosul, till they cast lots which 
deserved mockery. Then they pre|>ared to march on Nisibis. 
When the Turks heard of this gathering of the Franks, thev 
also begun to rollect; while the Franks delayed in Edessa, 
quarrelling alwut the division of the lands, the Turks gathered 

' N'o ni«i of JikirmiNli u|ion Etlmm brtorp the t«ttlo of the BsKkh is 
aaentioned in »iiy other snunv. This •ppwentlr sntici|ntrs the nid of 
a.lt. 1105. 

• B*r Hebneu*. Ckron. <«l. I’U’is). 2TO. Constantine. 

> A.O. 1101. 
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A great force and waited to attack them when they whowM 

When the Franks left Edessa, a great company of the 
townsmen went with them in their company to plondei, 
grow rich, and take captives Muslims and Turks where they 
conquered. So it was a big camp. When they reached 
the plain of il^rr^ and passed it on the east, they came 
to the House of Abraham, at a place called Dahbdnah,^ 
where is a great mosque and house of prayer of the Muslims. 
The men of i^arrdn feared the Franks, took the keys of the 
town, came to do obeisance to them, and proffered submission. 
Baldwin of Edessa thought that H^urin belonged to him, 
being of his territory, and that if they camped there, the 
kings would take possession, many soldiers would enter it 
sacking and plundering, the town would be weakened, and 
this would be no advantage to him; so he returned the 
keys, told them that they were his men, to keep the town 
for him tiU he should return and the stranger peoples be 
scattered. Tancred of Antioch and the other kings were 
vexed when they heard this and very wroth with Baldwin. 
They told him that he had not done well, they should have 
occupied that strong city, left their superfluous baggage in it, 
and gone in light order to meet the enemies who were near. 
If God gave them victory none would have taken it from 
Baldwin ; and if the Turks had heard of the taking of the 
city, it would have broken their spirit. If they should be 
defeated, which God forbid, it would be a near refuge. 
Baldwin did not agree to this. 

The Franks marched from Dahbinah and spread out 
towards the river Balikh, the angry Tancred marching always 
behind and in the rear. When they reached the river, they 
at once saw the Turks, thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the battle began.* They showered arrows on the Franks, 
pouring on them like clouds of rain. This threw them into 

> At the aonrce of the Balikh river, now Ra’a al-‘ain al Khalil. 

> 7th Hajr, 1104. 
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leur and oonatemation. The Turks drew their swords and 
began a slaughter in the vanguard. As soon as Tancred 
and his troops, who were in the rear, saw that a massacre 
of the van had begun, they turned and fied, abandoning 
those in front. The Turks increased in strength, slew without 
mercy, and took many into captivity. Baldwin of Edessa 
was taken alive with a kinsman. Count Joscelyn of Tell B&shir, 
a valiant man. They put heavy fetters on them, plundered 
their camp, arms, horses, and goods without end. The 
Turks took Baldwin and Joscelyn in bonds to Mosul and 
there tliey reigned, topsy-turvily, as they had hoped. Tancred 
of Antioch went to Edessa and rested for a few days, eating, 
drinking, and acting as he wished. He took from it much 
wealth and horses and made one of his own men, Richard,^ 
governor. Tancred then went to Antioch. 

This Richard was a bad, tyrannical, unjust man, and 
grmly. The men of Edessa found for themselves a time 
that suited their wickedness; they traduced each other, 
all who hs<l gnidges against others found an opportunity. 
He inflicted on them cruel tortures, imprisonments, and 
disgrm-e. He gathered much money, especially as he knew 
that he was a destroyer and a passer-by, not the true lord 
and heir. 

Baldwin of Edessa and his famous kinsman Joscelyn were 
<'aptivcs in Mosul, and none troubled to free them, for Tancred 
was angry with them and Richard held their lands and used 
them as he liked. The prisoners took counsel and Baldwin 
said that it would be hard to release him as he was an 
important man and so Joscelyn must be released first and 
then he could work for Baldwin’s release. A ransom of 
twelve thousand dinars was fixed for Joscelyn and twelve 
respected men of his friends were given as hostages. He 
was set free to collect his ransom and to work for Baldwin, 
but while he was doing this, the twelve hostages in Mosul 
broke through the wall where they were imprisoned and fled 

* Nephew of Bobemnnd. 
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to safety. Thus Joeoelyn and his sureties urere freed trithout 
any expense. With the help of the lord * of Qarat Ja'bar 
on the Euphrates, a renowned man and a good mediator, 
Baldwin’s ransom was fixed at seventy thousand mikkUate 
dinars. Jo 8 oel 3 m collected some twenty-five thousand, took 
them in person to Qal'at Ja*bar, and made himself surety 
for the remainder. The commander sent ambassadors with 
the money to Mosul and made himself responsible for the rest 
as Joscelyn was in his keeping. A new governor J&wali • 
had been appointed to Mosul who had heard of Joscelyn but 
had not seen him. When he heard that he had put himself 
in the hands of the Turks as a guarantee for all this money 
he desired to see him. When the embassy came with the 
twenty-five thousand dinars and the surety of the lord of 
QalAt Ja'bar for the forty-five thousand, he set Count Baldwin 
free. He sent desiring to see Joscelyn for he had heard that 
he was a famous, wonderful warrior. The lord of Qal'at Ja'bar 
gave Joscelyn clothes, a fine horse, Frank arms, and sent him 
to Mosul. Wlien he arrived the governor assembled his 
best troops in full armour, went to the parade ground, and 
ordered Joscelyn to ride in his presence. He rode, did 
exercises with his spear, wheeled this way and that, pleasing 
the governor who remitted ten thousand of Baldwin’s ransom. 
Joscelyn dismounted, kissed the ground before him, and 
thanked him. For kneeling thus another ten thousand was 
remitted. On their return to the town he made him a feast 
and remitted another ten thousand. Joscelyn stayed some 
days at Mosul, the governor showed him great kindness, 
swearing and making him swear that they would not fight 
each other as long as they lived, rather they would help each 
other in time of need. He gave Joscelyn gifts, set him free 
completely, remitted the whole of Baldwin’s ransom, and 

'■ Najm ud'DavU MAUk b. SAIim sl-'uqaili. On hia rolationa with 
Joscelyn c£. UsAma b. Mnnqidfa, tr, Hitti (An Arab-Syrian OeiUlemem), 
pp. ll»-20. 

■ Blank in MS. 


jaaS. JANUARY 1983. 
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Ist fctw* go in BaJety. Thus by God's help both wen 
xekMod. 

When they were released,* Richard, who had governed 
gathered all he had collected from the town and went 
to his own land Mar'ash. When Baldwin and Joscelyn 
came to Edessa and learnt what Tancrcd and Richard had 
done there, the enmit}’ and anger lietween them flamed up 
anew, and they prepared for battle. Joscelyn sent to the 
governor of Mosul who sent many Turkish soldiers to help 
him. The amues met in the land of the monastery of 
Gnbba (?) betw’een Oyrrhus and Dalik.* the dust of their 
en<»utiter rose to heaven. The Turks fled, the men of Antioch 
pursued and quickly slew them; Baldwin and his men fled 
and this was the end of the Hght. After a time they agreed 
and made peace and great amity was restored. 

In 1417 when the Frank kings were at peace, Mawdfld, 
the ruler of th<> east, gathered a vast army without number 
and went up first to Edessa. He camped l>elow in the eastern 
plain round Kasos castle.® He sent many horsemen to ravage 
the land, so they cut down the gardens and trees, spoiled the 
land, destroyed convents, but did not approach the city to 
fight Against it and set up engines of war. They just 
appro«i(-he<l and went away. 

On learning in Antioch of Mnwdud's attack on Edessa, the 
Frnnk.s nsseniblid in haste to relieve it. Quickly they 
rrossed the Euphrates and the Turks, hearing of their march, 
movetl their camp a short, distam-e to the river Jull&b (Galib). 
The Franks occiipie<l the. site of Mawdud's camp. They 
weri' Baldwin king of Jerusalem, the first lord of Edessa, 
the son of Saint Gilles, count of Tripoli, and Tancred of 
Antioch with a great army ami many horse, but they had 
neither corn nor forage. Mawdud had wasted the country 
and many of the villagers were shut up in the town. They 

< a.D. I10«. 

• DatAk, Le. botweea KilUx ud ‘am Tib. 

* Tk* (iege b^pui ia Uav. 1110. Tkmi was a V— - Oats at EAmu. 
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mSered from scarcity and having no patience, as is the bad 
habit of the Franks, they resolved to cross to the west of 
the Enphrates while still facing the enemy. 

As they moved on the road to Sumaisdt, a great army with 
many followers, townsmen, and villagers attached, by the 
instrumentality of Satan a Frank, who was enraged with 
his lord, went to the Turkish camp on the JulUb and told 
Mawdud that the Franks were in full flight, faint from hunger 
and weakened by the fatigues of the way. “ If you hurry 
to pursue them you will inflict great loss on them.” At once 
Mawdfld gave orders, heralds shouted, and trumpets called ; 
mighty warriors mounts and followed the Franks who did 
not know what had happened and did not look before or 
behind. When they reached the Euphrates, the fighting 
men crossed first while the footmen and baggage waited 
behind. God was angry with his people, especially with 
the Edessenes who were in the majority there. Suddenly 
the Turks overtook them, fell on them like butchers, killing 
without pHy ; still more were drowned, the Turks thrusting 
at them with lances ; many were taken captive. The Turks 
fell on the spoil, stores, and baggage. The advance of the 
Franks had a bad end. Mawdud went back to his land. 

At the turn of the year at harvest Mawdud with a groat 
army marched straight on Edessa, camped against the town, 
devoured the land and crops, and cut down the gardens and 
trees that remained.* He besieged the town, causing great 
distress, and fought fiercely against it all the summer. 
Distress in the town grew with the scarcity and their spirits 
failed them, for year after year they planted and laboured 
but did not reap. Mawdud made them many promises, told 
them to give the city up to him for then they would see great 
good instead of suffering such woes. The men of Edessa 
sent no answer of peace but some twenty Armenians conspired 
with Mawdud to betray the city. He shifted his camp and 
pitched opposite Saruj that the men of Edessa might think 

> This relates to the seeond siege of Edessa, Aprii-June, a.d. 1112. 
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tint b« had gone and be careless in guarding the wall. Soon 
after when it began to get light after midnight on a Sunday 
they (the Turks) came quickly from the east between the 
hedges of the gardens to escape notice and sent some doughty 
warriors on foot to the place agreed on near the wall on the 
east of the city inside the lower bridge over the moat over 
which the water passes. There is a corner and open space 
fit for an adventure. A great comer tower was there, the 
guard of it was a well-known citizen named Cyrus. There 
they met according to agreement; the traitors let down ropes 
and pulltsl up strong ladders and tied them to the wall. They 
began to climb up and, the watchers, when they saw this, 
crie<l in de.spair: “ The enemy arc on the wall.” The enemy 
outside heard this and l)egan to make a tumult on the west, 
beating drums, blowing trumpets, that the citizens might 
think it the scene of fighting, go there, and leave the traitors 
undisturb'd, so that their own men could climb up. They 
killed all in that pla<!e who did not surrender. Cyrus was 
silent from fright against his will, and let them carry out 
their plan. About sixty men climbed on to the tower. 
Day broke and all saw the Turks on the tower. The Franks 
and chiefs were panic-stricken when they saw there was 
treachery in the city, the enemy outside, the wall full of 
Turks, and every man running to his house and children. 
Joscolyn of Tell Bdshir was in Ekiessa ; he acted like a hero, 
mounted the wall on that side, and drew near the enemy,. 
When they saw liim, they gathered on the big tower, stood 
on a roof above him, and showered on him arrows and stones. 
He heartened hiituielf, eutend the tower on the roof of which 
they .stood, put his sword through a window made for shooting 
arrows, and cut down the ladder while many men were on it. 
They fell and wer^- smashed. Those above lost hope and 
heart. Joscehni mounted on to the roof beside the Turks. 
Twice they smote him from above with stones and broke 
hie shield. He took a sack full of chaff, on which the guards 
slept, held it over his head, and climbed stoutly among them. 
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They fled. Some he knocked down with his swoid, acnne 
threw themselves down and were broken. The plot failed, 
it hardly began. MawdM went to his land. The Franks 
tried the traitors, seised many guilty and innocent, cut off 
hands and noses, put out eyes; many died, others were 
executed. 

Some years later * Mawddd went to Damascus, Palestine, 
and Oalilee, he wasted, plundered, destroyed, and took many 
captives. He came to Damascus and, when he entered the 
great mosque on Friday * to pray as is the Muslim custom, 
Ismailians killed him. In the same year* died Tancred of 
Antioch who, as he had no son, was succeeded by his sister’s 
son Roger (Rugil), a proud youth. 

Roger was proud and handsome, he gathered troops and 
soldiers, married the sister of Baldwin of Edessa ; with his 
army he attacked the strong fortress of ‘czdz in the plain of 
Cyrrhus. He dug tunnels in the ground under the wall, 
put beams under it, and then set them on fire. The wall 
tottered and fell; the Franks leapt in through the breach, 
took the fort, and slaughtered all the Muslims in it. Thus 
Roger took this famous fort.* 

On 29th November, 1422, at dawn on Sunday a severe 
earthquake ruined Gennanica which is Mar'ash. It perished 
entirely, the convents were destroyed, the whole wall fell, 
twenty-four thousand were killed besides strangers, and 
more than a hundred priests and deacons. The castle of 
Manfdr and many other places were wiped out. In this year 
Baldwin of Edessa was angry with Joscelyn, put him in 
prison, and afflicted him. After his release he went to 
Jerusalem to Baldwin, who welcomed him, loved him, and 
made him governor of Tiberias and Galilee.* There a son 
was bom to him whom he named Joscelyn. In this year 
died Rudwdn (Rafaun) of Aleppo.* 

» A.O. 1113. » 2nd October, 1113. 

■ December, 1112. < A.D. 1118. 

• .1.0. 1113. • 10th December, 1113. 
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The Turldsh sultan lived in Persia and sent govemors to 
eadi of the western lands. When MawdM was killed in 
Damaacua, Burski was sent to Assyria. He advanced, camped 
first at Edessa, destroyed the gardens, and did great damage 
in the land.’ He crossed the Euphrates, camped in the 
territory of Aleppo, and wasted the lands of the Christians 
as beet as he could. Then he w'ent back. Next year he 
came ns usual to Edessa, wasted the land and destroyed the 
crops, then moved to Aleppo, and prepared to fight the 
Franks. They gathered their forces, camped between 
Aleppo and Antioch, and in 1427 the lines were drawn up, 
trumpets sounded, and drums beat. God gave the Franks 
victory, the Turks were defeated and slain, their camp sacked, 
and Burrict fled with a few men.* 

Abu'l Gharfb, an Armenian, held the strong castle of 
Bfrta (al Bfra). Baldwin of Edessa with his kinsman Galeran 
and a big army Is'sieged this castle for a long time as he could 
not carry it by assault. Then Abu’l Qharib, as he could get 
no help, Hurreiidere^l on terms and Galeran married his 
daughter with the castle as dowry. So the Franks took 
this fort. 

In 1425 * Baldwin of Edessa went to pray in Jerusalem. 
Baldwin of Jerusalem collected an army, marched into Egypt 
to Farama, and died there. He gave orders for his body 
to W laid in the tomb of his brother Godfrey and for Baldwin 
t<j Im' chosen kijig. This was done. Baldwin summoned 
wunt Joscelyn from Tiberiaa and made peace with him. 
So Biildwin rnliHl in Jerusalem and Joscelyn in Tiberias. 
When Joscelyn came to Tiberias he won many victories and 
was feared by all around. 

Michael son of Constantine, an Armenian, ruled the land 
of Gargar. (Constantine was buried while a prisoner at 

> S.D. II u. 

* iieptemhrr, lllj. The commander of the Muslim forces in this year 
Buntiq h, Burtuq, not nl*Bur»uqi. 

» A.O. 1118. 
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Sanuusit by the earthquake that ruined Mar'aah.) Hichael 
waa a proud youth who did much evil to all, maintaining 
brigands and thieves in all these parts. Balaq son of Qrtuq, 
who once ruled Suruj, held Hanzlt and the castle of Zaid.* 
He warned Michael to desist from his evil ways and restrain 
his thieves from attacking merchants and travellers. Hie 
paid no heed. Complaint was made to Balaq continually 
till he could not contain himself but gathered a great force 
of Turkmen in KAru'm , a bitter month, to go to the populous 
land of Oargar. God’s providence accompanied, helped, 
and guided him, for the Euphrates was frozen and he and all 
his Turkmen crossed in an instant, while, had they been 
forced to cross in boats, they could not have done it in five 
days. He came to the land in the evening and hid his army 
among difficult rocks, and none knew of them. God was 
angry with the people of the land. That night heavy snow 
fell BO the Turkmen tracked by the footsteps in the snow all 
who left the villages to flee to the hills or upland pastures 
and killed them or took them captive. They spread through 
the land like a flood, burned houses and villages and did 
much harm. 

When Baldwin went to pray at Jerusalem he made Galeran 
of Blrta his deputy in Edessa. He collected all the soldiers 
he could and attacked the camps of the Turkmen in the plains 
of Mt. Hisma east of Edessa and in the land of GhAzi son of 
Ortnq when they were not expecting it. He captured five 
hundred men, women, and children, twelve hundred horses, 
a hundred thousand cattle, camels, and goats, and killed 
many fighting men. He brought the captives to Edessa. 
This was in March, 1426 * ; it was the cause of evil. 

Ghdzf was angry (he was then the famous head of the 
family of Ortuq), gathered a great army and at harvest-time 
camped near Edessa but some way from the fields and crops. 
Peace was arranged and they gave him such Turkmen captives 

^ Khartbut, now Khsrpat. 

» A.B. 1U». 
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M they had. He left the city without doing any damage, 
moved to I^arr^n and occupied it, then crossed the Euphrates, 
occupied Aleppo and its territory. He became more 
powerful than all the Turkish chiefs ; even the governors of 
Assyria obeyed him. He gathered an army and invaded 
Antioch. 

When Roger of Antioch heard of Ghazf’s invasion he 
marched to meet him. Baldwin of Jerusalem and Galeran 
were coming to his Assistance but the proud yoimg man 
would not wait for the coming of the king as he thought 
that he could defeat the Turks alone and keep the glory and 
victory. Impudently he drew near the Muslim camp. The 
Turks equally desired to fight before the coming of the Franks. 
They surrounded Roger like a ring and showered on the 
camp arrows like clouds of hail. God was angry with the 
Franks and turned his face from Roger who died in this 
battle and was never found, neither among the dead nor the 
prisoners. The Turks took the baggage and all that the 
Franks had.> 

After the death of Roger, Baldwin of Jerusalem, the count 
of Tripoli, ami Galeran from Edessa arrived. The men of 
Antioch went out to meet the king. He assumed the govern¬ 
ment. took the soldiers available, and marched to meet 
Gh4zi. Battle was joined, God was angry with the Turks, 
BO Gh&zi was defeated and many of his troops slain.* He 
barely escaped with a few followers to Aleppo. 

Baldwin returned with joy and victory to Antioch and 
then to Jerusalem. He called Joscelyn from Tiberias and 
in 1432 sent him to rule in Edessa,* to the delight of the 
citizens. Galeran went back to Birta. Joscelyn gathered 
an army, attacked the Turkish camps, and took many 
prisoners. His fame spread abroad in north Mesopotamia 
and fear of him fell on the Turks around. The Turkmen 

> 28th June, 1119. 

> August. 1119. 

> A.D. 1120. 
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wkoae feHows liad been enslaved took refuge irith Qhial 
of Mit-wlfo and persuaded him to attack Edessa and avenge 
them. He gathered a vast army, camped about Edesaa, 
devoured the crops, cut down the gardens, ravaged, and 
departed.^ 

Ghizi had become powerful and was uplifted because he 
ruled his own land, that of his brother Suqm&n’s sons, and 
that of his uncle's son Dddd, as far as Assyria, Armenia, and 
the land of the Iberians. His kin ruled over all Armenia. 
Trouble broke out between them and king David of the 
Iberians who are Barastaye.* Gh4zi was audacious, gathered 
all his kin with large forces, and invaded the land of the 
Iberians. When the king heard of this, he gathered his 
forces and came to meet him. A battle took place, Gh&zi 
was defeated, the Iberians pursued them and killed many, 
and plundered all their belongings.’ Thus he returned in 
shame, escaped to his own land, and shortly after fell sick, 
and died.* His son Timurtdsh (Dumurtash) ruled in his 
stead in Marda (Mardfn), Dira, and Maj'yafiriqfn. Balaq, 
his uncle’s son, held the castle of Zaid and Hanzit.* 

In Malaria ruled after the sons of Ddnishmand a man of 
the great family of the Turkish kings,* and after his death 
his two little sons with their mother ; Mas’ud bis first-born 
ruled in Iconium and the interior towards the Greeks ; Ghfizl 
son of Ddnishmand ruled in Sebaste, Csesarea, and Neoceesarea. 
He became proud, acted haughtily, and set his face against 
Malatia. He used all means to seize its lord and take the 
town, even wishing to marry his dauf^ter to him. As he 
did not take it by guile, he showed his hand, gathered an 
army, and besieged it. He reduced it to great straits through 

* May. 1120. 

' T Heathens.:^ j 

* a.D. 1121. 

* 8th November, 1122. 

* Two sections relating to Greek affairs omitted. 

* i.e. Qilij Arslan I of the Seljuqs of Rdm. 



acatcity and famine till pestilence raged, and he captured it 
in 1434.* HiuB he grew powerful, his dominion including 
Cappadocia, Blalatia, and ail the towns from it to the north 
sea of the Khazant. He regularly invaded Greek land, 
ravaging as far a.s Galatia, Colonia, Heraclea, and all the 
coast of the worth sea. He enslaved, destroyed, and 
caused loss. 

JoBC(!lyn count of Edessa married the daughter of Roger 
of Antioch and got ‘ez4* as dowry with her. He went to 
bring her to Edessa and stayed the night in Birta. That 
night a few men came from Mariba,* the Valley, and the 
district of Birta and reported that the Turks had made a raid 
and taken captive all they met. It was the army of Balaq 
lord of Hanzit and the castle of Zaid. He had come from 
Aleppo with four thousand Turkish horsemen and had sent 
them on all sides to ravage while he himself had camped at 
the well called H4ig, a perennial spring in the dominion of 
Edessa, oim; of the famous castles opposite the district of 
Roskuifa. Whe,u the Franks heard the news they were 
eager to pursue the raiders for they had no idea that Balaq 
WON camping near with his whole force. Galeran especially 
urged JoHcelj-n on l)ecause it was his land. They started 
in haste at night, mounted poor horses, and pursued, thinking 
to overtake them in the land of Raskaifa. They came to 
pluct's where they saw the tracks of the raiders and followed 
them from night till midday, consumed by thirst, dust, and 
heat. They followed till they came to Balaq’s great camp. 
They looked and saw an army while they were few, exhausted 
with riding and the fatig\ies of the road. The Turks saw 
them but they could not go back. When they went to water 
their horsi>s, the Turks ranged themselves on the river bank 
with their hows and rained arrows on everv Frank who 
approached and his horse. They hemmed them in, shot 
many, and took the rt'st alive, Joscelyn, Ghileran, and their 

* necrmlKT. 1124. 
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They brought them to Balaq, who till then had 
not believed, thinking it a dream that such {winces diould 
in an instant become prisoners. Thus these two himous 
lords were captured when they never expected it. Balaq 
took them to the gate of Eldessa expecting the town to 
surrender, but the citizens abused him and said no word of 
peace. He put his prisoners in Castle Zaid. 

King Baldwin was in Antioch when he heard this news; 
he at once went to E^lessa, stayed there, and put a garrison 
there under the command of an honoured monk, Godfrey 
(Gufra) Almuin, until they should know what would happen 
to Balaq's captives. At this time Michael the Armenian, 
lord of Gargar, was harassed by the Turks and as lie knea' 
that he could not hold the castle he gave it to king Baldwin 
and received other places to sustain his life. 

After surrendering Gargar, Michael was given Dalik, and 
Baldwin went to Antioch. Balaq continued to harass Gargar, 
ravaging it, Somais^t, Gakti, and Castle Man^iir. Baldwin 
had to come to the rescue again and bring corn from KAishn 
and Sumaisdt. When Balaq heard that he was at Kaisdn, 
he collected his forces and went to the river Singa between 
Kaisun and Sumaisi^. Baldwin, who did not know that 
Balaq was so near, kept the feast of the ascension at Kaisiin 
and on the Tuesday they marched without any precautions. 
They reached the famous bridge of the Singa about one 
parasang away ; most of the cavalry were far off, indeed they 
had not reached the river; the king with a few attendants 
was ahead with the standard before him, when suddenly 
Balaq’s ambushed troops sprang on him like twilight wolves 
from all sides, armed, equipped, howling for booty. They 
surrounded the king like a ring, capturing him, his sister’s 
son, a handsome youth, and many others.* Many were 
killed. Balaq took the king to Gargar and tortured him till 
he surrendered the castle. Balaq occupied it and was satisfied. 

1 September, 1122. 

> A^. 1123. 



The land was delivered from the thieves and brigands who 
infested it and robbed the poor ; there was peace in the land. 
It is said that Balaq would impale a Turk for taking a bit 
of meat from a poor man and he would not let any harm the 
Christians even by word. He put a garrison in Gargar and 
then took the king and the other prisoners to Castle Zaid 
to join JoKcelyn and Galeran. J<»cel 3 m had been captured 
in September, the news reached Edessa on the eve of the 
feast of the Cross, there was no procession that year, instead 
all was lamentation. In April on Whit-Tucsday Baldwin 
was taken. When leaving Castle 2^id, Balaq said to 
Joscelyn, “ I will bring the king to yon, God vnlling.” So 
it was, six months later he joined them. 

A second time this year Balaq camped against Edessa, 
ruined the crop and ganlcns, and laid waste the land. Thence 
he went to IJlarr&n which surrendered, to Aleppo which also 
submitted, and then he invaded the Erank lands of Tell 
Bdshir, Dalik, and *ozdz. He enslaved, plundered, swept 
away all the villages and sent them to his land. He captured 
Castle Man^dr and the men of Khal4(, doing great evil in 
Frank land that year. 

In August that year 1435 some twenty Armenian soldiers, 
who served in the strong fort named Between the Castles 
on the hill of Kuisiin, laid a plot with Godfrey Almuin and 
tlie qiH>en. They went to Castle Zaid as poor soldiers, ten 
of thenj carrying grapes, fruit, and fowls. These pretended 
to b<< villagers wanting to complain of the steward who had 
done them wrong. The others stayed outside ready to join 
them when the work Ix'gan. Those carrying loads went to 
the upper gate of the fort and told the porter the reason of 
their coming, to complain of the .steward. They were told 
to wait between the gates while the captain was told. He 
was giving a banquet to the officers, wine was passing, and 
they were merry. Many of the guard were looking on, 
only two or three were with the porter in the gate. When 
the messenger went to the captain, those men took the swords 
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lunging between the gates, killed the porter and all whom 
they found, and called to their friends outside who joined 
them. They held the gate, rushed on the diners, and killed 
them all.* They freed the prisoners, held the castle, and 
all the Armenians in the town who could joined them. As 
soon as the disaster was known, news was sent to Balaq in 
Aleppo. Turks came night and day from all sides and 
invested the castle closely so that none could go in or out. 
On the first night Joscel 3 m on foot with two or three others 
made bold to leave, broke through the encircling ring, and 
escaped. He had promised the king not to rest till he liad 
reached Jerusalem and brought an army to relieve them. 
He went by Kaisfin, Tell Bashir, Antioch, to Jerusalem. 
All rejoiced that Baldwin and Galeran were released and the 
wealth piled up in Castle Zaid captured. When Balaq heard 
what had been done in his strong fort, the capital of his 
kingdom, the treasury of his wealth, he started at once with 
his troops and reached Castle 2iaid in four days, ten days 
after the disaster. He made a fierce attack and set up great 
engines that battered the wall without ceasing even for 
a moment lest the Franks should come. In a few days they 
made a breach in the wall and Balaq asked the garrison to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives, as he did not wish 
to assault the castle and destroy his honour. They battered 
another great tower over the water supply and razed it to 
the ground ; when this fell the besieged lost hope and Galeran 
came in person to ask Balaq’s word of honour to spare their 
lives. He gave it and they handed over the castle.* Balaq 
entered, tortured the Armenians, and finally flayed them 
alive. The king and Galeran went back to their former 
prison. 

Joscelyn went to Jerusalem, collected an army, camped 
outside Aleppo on the hill JawshAn opposite the west gate 
for three days, and took tribute from them. He wanted to 

> Anguat, 1123. 

• 18th September, 1123. 
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nlieve Castle Zaid but heaid that Balaq had taken it and 
killed the Armenians. He destroyed the mosques on the 
hill where he camped, one called Dakka and one built for 
Iring RudaAn, cut down gardens and trees, and went away. 
A Muslim judge in Aleppo, Abn’l Hasan son of Khashshib, 
told the Chri-stians to rebuild the tw'o mosques. Two bishops 
were in the town, an orthodox Edessene Gregory or Samson, 
and a melkite. The church treasurers would not agree but 
said, “ We will not do this for wc should open a door against 
ourselves that whenever a mosque is destroyed we must 
rebuild it out of church funds.” On the Friday at the judge’s 
order thousands of Muslims with carpenters and axes rushed 
to the churches ; to St. Jacob, broke the pulpit and the 
iingels of the altar, defaced the pictures, made an opening 
in the south wall of the sanctuary, prayed there, and made 
it H mosque. The same with the Greek church of the 
Theotokos and also that of the Nestorians. They sacked the 
churches and the cells of the bishops. The melkite fled to 
Antioch, the orthodox to Qal'at Ja'bar. This was in 1435 
when Athanasius son of Kammare was patriarch. 

When he heard of Joscelyn’s movements Balaq hastily 
gatherefi his troops, camped near Mabbuj, and wasted the 
land which was not subject to him. Joscelyn prepared to 
hght, c'ollected his troops wdth Godfrey Almuin, another 
Godfrey, and Mahi, met him near Mabbuj, and the battle 
liegan. Balaq was defeated, many of his soldiers perish^, 
and he went back to Mabbdj meaning to punish the citizens 
for not helping him. While fighting against Mabbuj he was 
struck by un arrow from the wall and died.^ They took bim 
'to Aleppo and buried him apart from the family of Ortuq. 

-At the time of the events at Castle Zaid in 1435 some 
Franks called Aenetians got together a great armv, equipped 
many ships, and sailed the sea to Palestine under their king 
whose name was Dukus. They came to the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon and bearhed their ships. The Franks heard of 
■ 6th May. 11S4. 
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tbii anival bo the patriaioh of Jerusalem came to them for 
Bald-win the king was a prisoner. Thej besieged Tyre 
because it was populouB, still belonged to the Muslims, and 
all who escaped from lands conquered by the Franks went 
to it. They attacked it from land and sea, fought against 
it -with all kinds of weax>on8 of war, and set up great engines 
which battered it night and day. They built two strong 
towers of wood, of seven storeys, each ten cubits high. They 
covered them with strong planks of damp oak that naphtha 
might have no effect on them. When finished they drew 
them near the wail. Kow the city had not one wall but three 
with small walls outside them, and a deep moat between 
them. The walls were armed carefully and on them was 
a strong force with arms, and the men of Tyre fought valiantly. 
The siege lasted seven months, the walls were breached, 
the engines destroyed many towers, but the garrison were 
not shaken for they had food. They were in great distress 
when food ran short. Their Egyptian lord gave them no 
hope. They turned to the then governor of Damascus for 
him to help them and rule over them. The correspondence 
was by means of pigeons for there was no way for a man to 
go in or out. The governor of Damascus gathered a great 
army to help them and sent this message by a pigeon, “ On 
a certain day I am coming to relieve you with a great army, 
be strong, resist brsArely, be not slack.” By God’s will the 
bird fell in the Frank camp. They read the message and 
wrote another in the opposite sense, ” You have written that 
we should come to your aid. We cannot come, have no 
troops to resist those assembled against you, and can give 
you no hope. Surrender the city, making sure of your lives.” 
They tied this to the bird and let it go. When the men of 
Tyre read this they lost hope as they had no food. (A tale 
about Alexander the Great is omitted.) 

They sent honourable citizens to the Dukus the chief of 
the Franks and the patriarch and begged that their lives 
might be spared. It was agreed that those who -wished 
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mig^ atey in the city and those who wished might go where 
they ehoee with their families, children, and property, being 
conveyed in peace and safety. They opened the gates and 
the Franhs entered and took possession in July.^ Baldwin, 
Joscelyil (?), and Quleran were still prisoners. 

iWndease of Baldwin and the death of Galeran. (A title 
but4io paragraph.) 

Burski, whose defeat was recorded, saw in a dream in 
Mosul that eleven dogs rent him. ViTien he woke he told 
his dream and was warned to l)e on his guard and not to go 
to prayers that day. He refused to omit the public prayer 
on Friday in the big mosque and as he went in by the door 
at midday, as is Muslim custom, eleven Ismailians surrounded 
him, pierced liim with knives, and slew him.* In Mosul and 
Assyria his son, who was also called Burski. succeeded him. 

The Franks ossembltKl, king Baldwin, Saint Gillcs of 
Tripoli, JoHccJyri count of Edessa, and were joined by a 
Muslim exile, Duhais of Ijlilla and Irak. He hud come to 
Antioch and was on the side of the Franks. With a great 
army they Iswieged .Aleppo,* attacking it on all sides for 
nine montlis. The citixtuis were in great distress from famine 
and even ate unclean animals. .Aftt'r nine months when 
they were on the point of surrender, a message came that 
BursiKp, governor of A.s.syria, had come to help them. Duhais 
pn>poseil that he should be given an army to prevent Bursuqi 
from crossing the Euphrate.s till they had raptured the town. 
Tlie Franks were olistitiate and would not take his advice. 
Bursuqi crossed the Enphrates. and Imldly entered the town 
at night.* In the morning the citizens opened the gates, 
marched out with Bursuqi. and attacked the Franks, who 
moved away from the town, camped on the hill JawshAn, 
and ten days later moved oB tow’srds Antioch. Bursuqi 
folIowe«l them as far as Athdrib (Tharib), cutting off stragglers, 

* A.D. U34. • Xorember, 1126. 

• Uotober, 1124. < Janiiar>-, IISS. 
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and plondering the baggage. Bonuqi letunxed to Alejqto 
with great joj. 

Bunuqi then besieged ‘ezdz, setting up engines to batter 
the wall night and day; he made tunnels in the ground 
under the wall and harassed the garrison. When the Franks 
heard this they gathered in Antioch under Baldwin and 
Joscelyn but feared to come to the relief of the town because 
the Turkish army was very big. The garrison was in great 
straits, none could go in or out, but one man felt his zeal 
stirred to take the news of their distress to the king. They 
promised him a reward if he came back safe. He mounted 
a valiant horse, took a sword in his hand, and a pigeon in 
his breast, went through the gate like lightning, jumped 
over rank after rank of the infantry who watched the gate, 
leaped the ditch which had been dug round the place and 
crossed to the other side. The enemy sprang at him from all 
sides but could not stop him and he reached Antioch to give 
his message to the king. The Franks started to relieve 
‘ez4z, hoping in God. They sent a letter by the pigeon, 
“ On a certain day we shall relieve you. Be strong and 
faint not.” The bird came down in the camp of the Turks 
who wrote a letter in the contrary sense under Joscelyn’s 
name. “ There is no hope from us, the king is engaged with 
the Egyptians who encompass him. Save your lives and 
surrender the fort.” AVhen the garrison read this they were 
divided and said, “ AVe will endure, lest there happen to us 
like the pigeon at Tyre; perhaps it is a forged letter. Let 
us be strong ; endure as long as we can ; let us die and not 
surrender.” The Turks saw that their trick had failed, 
sent some of their baggage back to Aleppo to save it from 
the Franks, and sent spies to Antioch to know when the 
Franks moved. In a few davs these reported that the Franks 
had started. The Turks sent all their stuff to Aleppo, set 
fire to the engines, and only the fighting men remained. 
The Franks stored their .stuff at Cyrrhus, and left the hill for 
the big plain above Killiz. The Turks, on seeing the Franks, 
JBAS. JAKVABT 1933. 7 
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tamed up and down, and were on the right and left of them. 
The Franks who were few passed between the Turks without 
fighting and camped where the Turkish camp had been. 
The Turks saw that they were few, took heart, and argued 
in this way. “ If they stop we can cut the roads and they 
will die of hunger ; if they run it will be a sign of fear and 
we will pursue them.” The Franks put a sufficient number 
of men in the castle with these instructions. “ We are going 
a little to the west where we and our horses can rest and get 
food and water. (There was none at ‘ezdz.) If the enemy 
pursue, watch them and, when all have come out of their 
places of concealment and they are in one body behind us, 
raise a sign of smoke on the castle. What God wishes will be.” 
The Franks moved at dawn on the road to Antioch and, when 
the Turks followed, pretended to flee. The Turks were 
encouraged, all their men who were in ambush showed them¬ 
selves, and pursued whole-heartedly. The smoke sign was 
raised on the enstlc. The king gave an order, the trumpets 
calletl, the royal standards were brought to the rear, and 
God was angry with the Turks, who fled losing two thousand 
slain Only Bursuqi and a few others escaped though 
pursue<l to .Aleppo. He went back to Mosul and died in 
Itsliba (Kahbut) on the Euphrates.* 

King Baldwin fidched from Europe Bohemund son of 
Bohemund I of Antioch (after his release from captivity 
to D4nishmand he had gone to his own land), betrothed 
him to his daughter, and made him governor of Antioch.* 
He fetched another young man of the count’s family Fuk,* 
letrothed him to another daughter, and proclaimed him 
king in .lonisaleni in liis own lifetime. Tughtagfn, lord of 
Damascus aiul Banyas. saw’ that lie could not hold Bdnyds, 

• Juni>. lla.’i, 

• The hijitorun confiiiH'ii Aq-eunqur al-Bureuqi, the deliverer of Aleppo, 
whole manler in 112(1 ia reliited ibore, with hia aon Mu'dd, who died 
•t lUhbe in 1127. 

• Knd of 112D. 

• Fulk. 
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fee it'waa encircled bj Christdan territoiy, BO gave it to Balir^ 
an lamaili. He accepted it, collected five hundred men, 
sent gifts to the Frank long, and offered him his allegianoe.^ 

Armenians, sons of Rdfin, lords of Cilicia, opposed Ghdal 
son of Ddnishmand, their brigands plundering his lands. 
Ghdzf being a mighty prince started to conquer their land. 
Bohemund of Antioch vho also suffered from them prepared 
to conquer Cilicia. 

When Bohemimd of Antioch with his army invaded Cilicia, 
Ghdzi invaded it from the other side, and at once the Frank 
and Turkish armies met—^both had come to destroy the land.* 
The Turks surrounded Bohemund and destroyed his army, 
not one escaping, and Bohemund, a noble youth, was slain. 
They took his head, skinned it for the fine hair on it, and sent 
the skin of his head with other fine things, shields, Frank 
spears, and saddles to the great sultan of Ispahan as gifts 
and presents of victory. Thus the two princes destroyed 
one another and the Armenians were set free. It is strange 
that D^nishmand father of Gh&zf destroyed the army of 
Bohemund the elder, father of this Bohemund, and took 
him captive, while his son Ghizf destroyed the army of this 
Bohemund and killed the youth the son. 

In 1442 (A.D. 1131) the great Turkish sultan of Ispahan 
died.® There was a severe earthquake with many deaths in 
Khurasdn. The caliph in Baghdad invested with sovereignty 
Gh&zl son of D&nishmand, lord of Cappadocia and Malatia, 
who was more powerful than all the Turkish princes in those 
parts. 

In this year Joscelyn of Edessa, who was advanced in years 
but did not rest from fighting, gathered an army to destroy 
a castle named Tell ‘arrdn between Aleppo and Mabbdj 
wherein dwelt robbers who wasted the country continually. 
He dug tunnels under it to make breaches in it, went down 

* A.D. 1120. 

« A.D. 1130. 

' Qhiyith nd Din. 
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to Me then for hioioetf, and a breach fell on him and bmied 
brni When they dug him out he was at his last gasp so they 
carried him back to Tell Bishir, for his body was crushed 
he was very ill. While he was ill, Ghizi gathered an 
army to invade the lands of the Armenians, the sons of 
Bifin. When Joscelyu heard this, he bade an army be 
collected and was carried on a sick bed to meet Ghizf who 
went back to his own land on hearing this news. Joscelyn 
reached Dalik, died, and was buried in the church there.^ 
His son Joscelyn, a youth void of understanding, ruled after 
him. In this year also died Baldwin king of Jerusalem 
and his .son-in-law Sir Fuk (Fulk of Anjou) reigned in his 
stead. As was .said ulmve he was made king in the lifetime 
of his iuther-in-law. In Antioch after Bohemund son of 
Bolienuind ruled Pitabin .son of Pitabin, of whom we said 
that his army was destroyed in Anatolia and he returned 
to his own land.* 

In the east after the death of Bursuqi the younger in Ral^ba 
the great sultan appointed in 1443 (rightly a.d. 1127) Zangi 
son of Aqsunqur commander in the east. He was a companion 
of Biizan, who wa.s mentioned before the coming of the 
Franks. Tutush Tdj ul Muldk, that is Crown of the Lords, 
kilKsl them.* The sultan in Baghdad was Mas'ild, nephew 
of Sinjarshuh the groat, son of AbuT Fath Malikshah, who 
cnt<'red »Svria in the days of Philartus the Domesticus and 
appointed Vaghi'-Siyjin (Yaghsiyan) to Antioch, Buzdn to 
Edes.su, and Tuglitagin (Tiighdakin) to Damascus. Sinjarshah 
was Iswn to Abu’l Fath of the great queen in Shfgar which 
is Binjar and so he got his name. At this time Mas‘ud nephew 
of Sinjarshah rule«l the lands of Ispahan, Khurdsan, Irak, 
Baghdad, and the whole district to the south-east. The 
lands of A.s.syria to the north-we.st were subject to him. 
In Mosul the governn»ent was by his autliority, a commander 

' A.ll. 11.11. 

■ Knynionti #on of Wiltiam of l*oitou. 

» A.ll. nni4. 
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who was called At&bek by tiie Turks; he ruled all 
Hesopotamia. the north, Aleppo, and all Phoenicia. Then in 
Mosul were the famous ^14h ud dfn, Ka^r ud din, and 
Zsin ud din 'all, Turks who had influence with the sultan. 
When Bursuqi died they held all authority in the east; they (?) 
urged the sultan to appoint as commander Zangi son of 
Aqsunqur, ‘im&d ud din. This was done and he made Zangi 
commander over Assyria, all Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Phoenicia. He gave him the two young sons of the sultan 
Mas'ud to be lords of the lands and Zangi was their guardian. 
At this time died Mas'ud of Ispahan ; ho was succeeded by 
his son Sulaimanshah in Hamaddn.* 

> Quite wrong. Mas'ud died in 1152. his brother Sulaiminshah did 
not succeed till 1150. 
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A Tablet in Kufic from Kula 

By ». GUEST 
(PLATE I) 

niHE tablet illustrated in Plate 1 was bought at Kiiifa 
and the seller declared that it had been discovered in 
the neighbourhood, a statement that can doubtless be accepted 
as true, for there would have been no inducement to bring 
such an object from a distance for sale at a place so stagnant 
as Kufa Ls now. As affording at least a fairly early example 
of Kufic writing coming from the birthplace of the script, 
it appears worth recording in the absence of other specimens, 
notwithstanding that it is not marked with a date. Mr. Gerald 
Reitlinger, who acquired the tablet in 1931 when he was 
at Kufa for his exploration of ^ra, has been so good as to 
supply the photograph for publication. 

The tablet is made of unbaked clay, and must have been 
produced by means of a mould. It is extremely fragile, 
crumbling at a slight touch, and it is surprising that so much 
of the delicate writing is preserved undamaged. Probably 
it was protected from injury by being buried and this suggests 
that it may have been made on purpose to put into a tomb 
or grave as an omen. 

The inscription contains the last forty-eight verses of the 
thirty-sixth chapter of the Qur'an. Nothing beyond the 
Qur’anic text can now be made out, but the last word legible 
(J^) leaves more space in the last line than is required for 
the conclusion of the chapter, so that the final verse was 
probably followed by three or four additional words. The 
portion of the chapter that appears is not likely to have been 
reproduced in full by itself, and it is probable, therefore, 
that the tablet in its original form was much larger and 
included the entire chapter, or that it was one of a pair or 
series of tablets containing this and other chapters. 
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Only one trifling variant from the ordinary text of the 
Qnr’fln occnrs : in line 16 VI of v. 60 is written for V jV 

The defective script is used as a rule in words of the form 
thus (1. 14), (1. 22), jjCl. (1. 23), for 

li, and jjjJU, but (1. 9) is written in 

full. which occurs twice (11. 3 and 21), is written 

each time without the final ^5, the last letter of the word 
ending precisely in the same way as that of in 1. 12. 
Words at the end of a line are broken anywliere, even the 
of the definite article being allowed to stand by itself. 

The writing tends to preserve a continuous horizontal 
base lino, but some letters, notably and are 

sometimes continued to the thickness of a stroke below the 
line, though at others they do not descend beneath the line. 
The letter when not initial is always open. The first 
stroke of etc., is carried down across the line, generally 
but not always. In (1. 14) the letter p-* is identical 

with »\i, and in (1. 22). consists of a single stroke 

slanting up to the left; lioth these forms are unusual ones, 
worth noti<-irig. 

M. Flury writes that having compared the Cairo tomb¬ 
stones and the, inscription of the Khalif El Mahdi (a.h. 15S) 
with the tablet, he is inclined to date it in the second half 
of the second century of the Hijra or the first half of the 
thin! century. He points out that the oldest Cairo inscrip¬ 
tion in relief is dated A.H. 211. He observes, however, 
that we tlo not know whether the evolution of the Kufic 
script was more or less parallel in the different provinces 
during the first centuries, and that it may be that at Kufa 
inscriptions in relief appeared at an earlier date than 
elsewhere. 
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The table below ia intended to facilitate the reading of 
the inacription. It shows the first word or two of each 
line and the verse of chapter 36 of the Qur’an in which they 
occur. 
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A Qimese Bronze Ritual Veasel 

Bt W. PBRCBVAL YBTTS awd L. C. H0PKIN8 
(PLATES n AKD III) 

rPHE archaic Chinese bronze, which is the subject of this 
article, is in the collection of Captain the Hon. E, G. 
Spencei-Churchill. It belongs to the class called chuch 
which, among the ritual wine vessels, has the smallest capacity. 
A Chinese tradition assigns the origin of the peculiar shape to 
the form of a bird’s head, and some support for this view is 
derived from supposed pictograms which are accepted as 
having been used to write chiieh in archaic script. On the 
other hand, certain pottery vessels, found recently at 
Hsiao-t'un fg, in Honan, the site of a late Yin capital, 
suggest a more plausible explanation. The place is famous 
as one where the inscribed bones first came to light about 
1899, and often afterwards it has been claimed as the source 
of many ancient objects offered for sale. 

Dr, Li Chi ^ pf, the author of the theory, is the leader 
of expeditions which, since the autumn of 1928, have made 
several exploratory excavations on this site under the aegis 
of the Chinese National Research Institute of History and 
Philology, aided by the Freer Gallery. In a recent publica¬ 
tion of results,’ Dr. Li Chi describes pottery finds which 
he recognizes as prototypes of the chiieh. He traces 
progressive stages in the evolution, starting from a handled 
jug, with small spout and three short feet. The examples, 
reproduced in the Report with photographs, are copied here 
in outline, and the stages in the supposed evolutionary 
process are indicated by the order of the numbers 1 to 6. 
Fig. 1 shows side uews and Fig. 2 views from above. It 
will be seen from the drawings that the series starts from 
a simple jug with small spout, large handle, and rudimentary 
feet. Compare the more perfect example in the collection 
* UK H IS IK {Pediminary Beportt of Ewcavationt at 
Anymg), pMt iii (1931), pp. 471 leq.. figs. 9,10,13,14. 
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of Hen Heinrich Haidt (Plate III). A neck is developed in 
2, and the feet become le^. In 3 the spent and legs have 
lengthened. No. 4 has a more constricted neck, a first step 
towards the development of a “ tail ”, wet opposite the 
spout. In No. 5 the imal bronze has been almost reached ; 
but note a vestige of the neck, and the addition of two 
capped uprights or columns, ehu ft. The latter arise from the 


nm of the body. The bronze shown in No. 6 resembles the 
tyjx! ill the Siiencer-Churchill Collection—the spout and tail 
are fully developed, the handle is vestigial, the legs curve 
slightly outwards and are triangular in section, and the 
columns arise from the base of the spout. 

In height (82 inches) and form the piece under discussion 
w not unusual: but it does present certain noteworthy 
features^ .M(«t striking are the signs of wear, proving that 
rt must have been handled frequently during many centuries. 
The ornament m low relief on the outside of the body haa 
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Plati III. 





become obliterated except where protected by protuberances: 
the handle on one side and the bovine head, modelled m high 
relief, on the other. The worn area clearly shows the manner 
in which the vessel was habitually grasped, and ofiers objective 
evidence of a fact patent to anyone who is familiar with the 
chiieA class. It is that the small loop handle fails to provide 
an effective means of holding the vessel. Surely this is an 
almost unanswerable argument in support of Dr. Li’s theory 
that the chueh is the outcome of an evolution which started 
from a plain pottery jug with a handle large enough to grasp. 



Fio. 2. 


In short, the loop at the side of the cJiveh is merely a vestige 
inherited from the prototype. 

The decoration that remains shows unusually fine work¬ 
manship : the details are minute, well formed, and sharply 
defined. Though the design is approximately symmetric, 
it has not been impressed with a die. There is evidence that 
the mould for the wax pattern was in two halves which joined 
along the median line of the spout and tail. The main 
motives on the handle side are two of the so-called t‘oo-(‘ieA 
masks. On the opposite side a bovine head in partly rounded 
relief is the chief feature, ^irals, inclined to be squared. 



Me frequent among the accessory decoration, and a border 
of feather forms runs below the rim. A beautiful smooth, 
omttled, greyish olive patina covers the piece ; and evidently 
only a core of the original metal remains. Probably the base 
of the body became perforated at an ancient date ; for it has 
been clumsily repaired with some hard metal on which 
long-standing corrosion products have formed. 

126 . W. Pekceval Yetts. 

The Inscription on the Spencbb-Churchill ehueh 

The inscription on the ritual wine vessel illustrated PI. II, 
though characteristically brief, is epigraphically valuable 
and is placed on the body under the handle. Chinese 
savants and antiquaries have frequently pointed out that 
the 8hang age prized simplicity of form and diction, and 
the legend on this vessel is certainly an apt illustration 
of such a mental attitude. This preference for Substance 
(K ehih) to Decoration imi) led, in writmg, to a staccato 
economy of expression that seems like a proleptic adaptation 
of the telegraphic idiom of modem days. 

Thus regardwl, and with due hesitation as to the identity 
of the second character here provisionally rendered as a name 
" Boar ”, the legend reads thus, "Chii Shih ; Father Ting : 
Recorded.” When expanded, the full equivalent would be 
“ Chii Rhih dedicates to his Father Tmg this Ritual Goblet 
on the occasion of his having been honourably recorded in 
the Royal archives”, in modem Chinese, BlI * T AH- 
ekU thih fu ting fs‘e. 

A few notes may b<‘ appended on the five characters of 
this inscription. 

1. The uppermost of these is the least distinct, but is easily 
recognized as the archaic scription of the modem gg chu. 
Two eyes, not probably meant for human eyes, and set 
obliquely in the head, glare outwards, betokening perhaps 
fear, or perhaps ferocity. Their counterparts are common 
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dements of the symbolic and decorative themes on early 
bronzes, as may be verified by a scrutiny of any illustrations 
of the so-called t'ao-t'ieh masks. 

2. In the second member of the legend we have the most 
interesting figure of the five. For it is a plain pictogram, 
hardly stylized at all, and intended in its crude and child-like 
simplicity to represent, apparently, some beast of porcine 
kind. The bold drawing of the head, and the emphatic 
rendering of the hoofs, ate noticeable. However, I find this 
acceptance of hoofs is not considered valid by all, not for 
example by Mr. Perceval Yetts. Nevertheless, the identity 
of this figure is as yet uncertain. It is true that Mr. T. 
Takada, the author of the splendid thesaurus of archaic 
Chinese characters, the Ku Chou P'ien, has in his intrepid 
way ranged this form under the word l|t| hsi, a sacrificial victim 
{Chiian 89, p. 12). He may indeed have guessed correctly, 
but it remains a conjecture, and my more cautious and 
provisional equation with ^ shih, swine, is probably 
safer. It should be remarked that Takada’s example is 
from an inscription of exactly the same words as that on this 
Bronze, but whereas his is cited from a tut, or grain-dish. 
Captain Spencer-Churchill’s vessel is a ckiieh, or ritual goblet. 
The explanation of this apparent discrepancy is that both 
Bronzes were members of a set of ritual vessels, each of 
which bore the same legend, as we know was often the case. 

3. The third word is the old character for fu, father. The 
received view of its construction is that it is compounded 
of X I'^ht hand, and the ancient form of chang, 
a staff. Such is the SAiw Wen’s explanation. It is one that 
has always been a stumbling-block to me, and when Lo Chfin- 
jdi’s work, the Yin Hsu Shu Ck'i Ka'o Shih, appeared, it 
became clear that this author also held a different view, as 
we shall see. But we should first know what account the 
Shuo WH gives of the Lesser Seal form, which is . The 
Shuo Wen’s gloss on this, as the text has come down to us, 
is ^ cM, the carpenter’s square. The text then continues. 
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^ 

Ufwng yu ehii (Jiavg = the head of the family, who leads and 
instructs; composed with yu, right hand raising the rod. 
But the Shuo Wen’s gloss or description of a father by the 
word meaning “ carpenter’s square ” did not satisfy Tuan 
Ytt-ts'ai, who in his edition “corrects” the character to 
g (Ait, big, gross. But the “correction” seems not very 
satisfying either, as a gloss on the word father. 

But when consulting the Shuo Wen for light on the con¬ 
struction or meaning of any character, we must bear in mind 
that its author Hsti Shen had nothing like the wealth of 
ancient materials of Bronze and Pottery, much less Bone 
and Tortoiseshell, that is available to modem investigators. 
Such archaic documents usually show a notable difference 
of aspect from the Lesser Seal. In this case the hand, if it 
grasps an object of wood at all, is holding a club, not a mere 
staff, and a club held by the thicker end of its tapering length, 
as our figure shows. Paternal discipline must have been 
strict indeed in those times, when the picture of a hand and 
elub seemed a natural manner of suggesting a father. 

The truth seems to be that it is neither a staff nor a club 
that is represented, though it is less certain what the object is. 
But a very plausible conjecture is put forward by Lo ChSn-yii 
in his Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 30. There he writes, JW ^ \ 11^ 
^ « tt I a ^ ^ <g. that is. “Hsu 

deciphers j as chatig, a staff, but the inscriptions on 
archaic Bronzes are composed with which we may 
conjecture to depict (a hand) holding a torch ” (we must 
Buppo.se Lo to refer to the complete archaic character Ij^). 
Los conjecture has this, in its favour, that it includes the 
character g chii, which whether alone, or else as part of some 
compound, appears ns Hsii Shen’s gloss on the Lesser Seal 
form. Further, it throws light (as indeed a torch should do) 
on the explanatory phrase used by Hsii Shen, of “ the head 
of a family who leads and instructs ”, conceived under the 
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figure of oue who “ lightens our darkness ” when following 
the stony path of education. 

4. Ting. This character, which represents a nail or tack, 
was adopted as the fourth of the Cycle of Ten Days. As 
such it and the other nine were used to mark, inadequately 
as it may seem to us, the Birthday of an individual, as though 
we might say “ A Wednesday’s child ”, and leave it at that. 
It is curious that the Lesser Seal and modem characters, 
giving a side-view of the object, seem more natural than 
the mere rounded circle, oval, or square, picturing the head 
only of the nail, which are nearly always the form found 
on the most ancient Bronzes and on the Honan Belies. 

6. Ta‘A There is no doubt about the identity of this 
character, nor about the significance of its construction. 
It depicts, as the Shuo Wen says, the slips of wood, one long 
and one short, with two horizontal strokes tying them together. 
This alternation of longer and shorter tablets is not always 
closely observed even in the older examples. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is markedly insisted on, as in my 
Collection (H. 720), where we find An interesting 

variation (occurring in a compound) is to be noticed in W 
( Y.H.S.K. Hou Pien, _t, p. 23), where instead of two horizontal 
lines, or a narrow oval, the binding string or cord appears 
as a reversed S, and has the same relevance to the vertical 
lines here as has the double loop in ti, an archaic scription 
of the later ^ ti, a younger brother, a word that, in that sense, 
was so hard for the ancient scribe to picture that he took 
refuge in a homophone ti (now written fH, serial number, 
series), which he symbolized by the design of a thong wound 
round and round a halberd, ^ ko. And this late, specialized, 
character ^ ti, series, is itself a camouflaged design, 
introducing an intrusive ^ chu, bamboo, “ and the same 
with intent to deceive.” 

126. L. C. Hopkins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

LES NE8T0BIEN8 EN CHINE APRES 846 

Nous connaissons aujouid’hui assez bien riustoire des 
Nestoriens en Chine depuis 635 juaqu’h la pers4cation de 845, 
mnia il faut arriver ensuite jusqu’auz Kin pour trouver 
h nouveau des chr4tiens sur le sol chinois. Un tezte de 
Li T6-yu, non signals jusqu’ici, nous fait connaitre la presence 
k Tch’eng-tou d’un “moine de Ta-ts’in” (Jz ^ 
Ta-Ts’in seng), qui 4tait bon oculiste, mais ceci nous laisse 
encore dans la premiere moiti4 du IX” siecle. 

Dans un bref article du BttIMin de I’lnstitut des Hautes 
Etudes chinoises de Bruxelles, j’ai montrd qu’un texte de 
Ngeou-yang Sieou s’appbquait peut-etre cependant k des 
Nestoriens qui auraient v4cu a Canton dans la seconds 
inoiti4 du XI® sikile. En tout cas, deux textes me paraissent 
indiquer que le nom meme des monast^res nestoriens, & savoir 
Ta-Ts’in-sseu, “ Temples du Ta-ts’in,” suiv^cut assez 
longtemps. 

Du premier de ces textes, que je n’ai pas encore recherche 
autrement, je ne parle que par oul-dire : en d4cembre 1928, 
Mr. William Hung (gt H Hong Ye) m’a dit que, dans une 
po4sie de Sou Che (1036-1101), il est question du Ta-Ts’in-sseu 
de Tcheou-tche (Chansi), oh Sou Che aurait d4jeun4. D’autre 
part, a la table du ch. 23 du jg IK King-to 

tch’omn-teng Um, compile en 1006, on voit figurer, dans la 
lign4e spirituelle du maitre du dhyana Q] Tche-yuan, 
“ le maitre du dhyana ^ Yen-pin du Ta-Ts’in-sseu de la 
capitals [=Singanfou]” jHS ^ » SP). 

Presque certainement dans le premier cas, et surement dans 
le second, il s’agit d’anciens monasteres nestoriens qui avaient 
4t4 tran8form4s en monasthres bouddhiques ; le bouddhisme 
refleurit en eSet apr4s cette persecution de 845 dont le 
nestorianisme chinois ne s’est pas releve. Le cas pourrait 
ainsi 6tre analogue a celui de cet ancien monasthre chr4tien 
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portaot encore le nom en apparence caract^ristiqne de 
-f“ ^ Che-tseu-sseu, “Temple de la Croix,” qu’on a 

retrouTd il y a quelquea ann4es au Fang-chan, mais qui, dda 
r^poque mongole, et tout en gardant son nom de “ Temple 
de la Croix”, dtait devenu ou redevenu un monast^ 
bouddhique ; il y a toutefois quelque doute sur le sens et la 
date du nom de Che-tseu-sseu dans le cas du monastdre 
dii Fang-chan. 

Je public d&j k present ces indications provisoires, mais il 
faudra les reprendre plus en ddtail; telles quelles, ce sont de 
premiers addenda a Texcellent livre de M. A. C. Houle, 
ChrittioM in China before the year 1550. 

P. Peluot. 


THE NESTOBIANS IN CHINA 
I. The -f- ^ ^ SniH-TzO Sstj at Fang-Shan 

The very valuable and interesting note which precedes 
this, and of which Professor Pelliot ha.s very kindly let me 
sec the proofs, raises a rather curious question about the 
“ Christian ” monastery found by Mr. Harding and further 
examined by Sir R. Johnston in 1919 near Pang-shan. In 
hw very carefully worded remarks about this monastery 
Professor Pelliot has made fuU and kind allowance for what 
he knew to be my views, or rather my doubts, on the subject. 
But even so his words (“this Christian Monastery which, 
in the Mongol dynasty and though it kept its name of ‘ Temple 
o the Cross’, had become or become again a Buddhist 
monastery ”) will form the text, for the following notes. 

SAi/i-fitt “Cross” was a known designation 
Ot ChrLstian monasteries in the Mongol dynasty. 

2. There is as yet no positive evidence that the Fang-shan 
monastery was ever Cliristian. 

3. The two stones carved with crosses and a brief Syriac 
inscription look as if they might together have formed^he 
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pedestal of a stele at they certainly were not parts 

of a K ch'mng. 

4. These stones were certainly not in their original positions 
when found, and they may have been imported from else¬ 
where. We actually read of the lamas in Mongolia using 
Christian gravestones carved with a cross for the repair of 
a monastery (Revue dee Mtsaions en Chine et au Congo, Mo. 26, 
Mars, 1891, p. 412). 

5. The title Shih-tzU sett was not “ kept ” by the monastery, 
but granted to it by the Emperor in 1365. 

6. The title was granted when the monastery had been 
restored by the monk 0 ^ Ching-shan in consequence 
of a vision which he had seen of a spirit who spoke ten words 
to him. 

7. The words -f- ^ shih tzu may mean “the ten 
character ”, i.e. a Cross, or, quite as well, “ ten characters.” 

8. The question then arises, was this monastery, which 
is certified as Buddhist in the tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, called by the Mongol Emperor “ Temple of the 
Cross ” or “ Temple of the Ten Characters ” 1 

9. Against the possibility that shih tzH may here mean “ ten 
characters ” rather than “ cross ” may be set the undoubted 
fact that two ancient stones carved with crosses were in the 
monastery in 1919, and the unimpressive and unrhythmical 
nature of the ten words spoken by the spirit. 

In 1919 there were in the monastery two inscriptions which 
have both been published in Le Bulletin Catholique de Pdkvn, 
No. 118, facing pp. 220, 221. The first is dated A.D. 960 
and records the restoration of the ^ Ig ^ Ch'ung sheng 
yiian, mentioning the survival of a stone ch'vmng. The second 
is dated 1365 and entitled iSic ^ ^ ^ IS Ch'ih tz'ii 

shih tzh sail pei chi “ Record on a stele of the grant by order 
of (the title) shih tzfi ssh”. The text describes how the 
monk Ching-shan found the monastery in ruins, but saw 
there still “ a stele and a ch'uang ”. “ At dusk he sat rapt 
in meditation before the ch'mng when he saw opposite 



black shoes, a red face, and long oeara, wno spoite auu doju, 

‘ If you please to dwell here I will guard you.’ When he had 
finished speaking he disappeared, but (Ching-shan) saw again 
on the ancient ck'vumg the sAtA tz& shining one above another. 
Joyfully rising from meditation he instantly made a verse: 
It was with reason that I came to wander on this hill. In 
my meditation I met a spirit who spoke. The shih tzA 
shedding brightness appeared. Great is the good fortune of 
this place. He respectfully uttered an oath and said, ‘ I will 
completely restore the convent.’ ” 

The words roughly translated above are as follows :— 

.4fA 

«#1BS Ui$ 

ft « + 

ns. ^ mm ^ it nit 

On p. 83 of ray little book to which Professor Pelliot refers 
it is suggested that the hill Say-sou on which a cross was 
found is probably ^ Hsi shan. I have since seen an 
article by Fr. G. Arnalz in which he shows that V. Ricci in 
the seventeenth century wrote [Ij (Shih shan). Sbib Hbn.n . 
is a hill just outside the middle south gate of Ch'iian-chou 
apparently. It still seems to be possible that Ricci made 
a mistake and that Hsi shan is right. 

125. 


II. The Christian Monument of Hsi-an Fu 

In the fourth volume of * ^ fg Shih hsiieh nien pao 

{The History Annual) Mr. W. Hung || Hung Yeh) 
discusses the evidence for the place where the famous Monu¬ 
ment was found. Havret contended that the place was in 
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the distiiot of ^ Ohou-chih; Chinese authors S 47 that 
it was at ^ 5ic Gh‘ang-an. It is flattering to find that 
Mr. Hung mentions my ChruAians in China, but when he 
says simply that I “follow Havret” Jf cAw Hsia) he 
does bare justice to my words (p. 28), “ This appears to be 
the most probable account of the place of the discovery 
according to the best evidence hitherto published, thou^, 
as will be seen below, it is now very seriously called in 
question ”; or to the footnotes in which I say that 
Professor Felliot “promises to show that the inscription 
was not found at Chou-chih but on the spot where it was 
set up in 1625 and give in considerable detail the evidence 
on either side. To this evidence Mr. Hung adds nothing 
important, except the discovery of that monastery of Ta-ch‘in 
near Ghou-chih which is mentioned by Professor Pelliot on 
p. 115 above. He makes a vigorous and lucid statement 
of the prima facie likelihood that the stone was found near 
the monastery where it was set up in 1626, outside the west 
gate of Hsi-an. Everything points to this conclusion, except 
the fact that the Jesuits, who must have known, say that it 
was found near Chou-chih. The repeated evidence of Trigault 
who was at Hsi-an, specifically charged to study the monu¬ 
ment, in the very year 1625 is specially impressive. And if 
the stone was found at Hsi-an, who could ever have thought 
of suggesting that it was found at Chou-chih ? Mr. Hung 
does not shirk this question, but his explanation will not 
easily be accepted. We now know, he argues, that there 
had been a Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih. Some learned 
native of that place, seeing the title Ta-ch‘in Monastery 
{iz ^ ^ Ta-ch‘in ssh) on the monument at Hsi-an, where 
the name Ta-ch‘in was quite forgotten, may have said, 
“This must have come from Chou-chih.” Assuming that 
the name of the Ta-ch‘in monastery was known at the end 
of the Ming dynasty—^the notice of it in modern topographies 
seems to be purely antiquarian—is it likely that such a 
remark, if made, should have weighed against the contrary 
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e^enoe which would have been known to hundreds when 
Trigault was at Hsi-an ? I think that the existence of a 
Ta-ch‘in monastery on the ^ COiung-nan mountains 
near Chou-chih would have impressed Havret very difEerently. 
The alternative guess, that the word which Trigault transcribed 
cheudte and took to be a place-name was intended by the 
speaker to be a common noun describing the nature of the 
situation, “foundation,” “monastery,” “suburb,” or what 
not, is not dealt with by Mr. Hung. 

My own feeling is that while probability is immensely 
in favour of Hsi-an, the evidence as it stands supports 
Chou-chih, and that Mr. Hung has not yet proved his point. 

The most useful features of the article are the Chinese 
texts of the Chinese authors, especially those with reference 
to the Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih, and a few corrections. 
The most important of the latter is the restoration of 
H X d Ch’ien Ch‘ien-i (early seventeenth century) for 
li :A: ^ Ch‘ien Ta-hsin (late eighteenth century) as the 
author of flc Chiru) chiao k‘ao (cf. Var. Sin., 12, pp. 48, 
€6, 319, 394-6), which is included in Ip H Yu hsueh chi, 
c. 44, fol. 11-13. This work seems to have been written after 
the publication of the inscription by Leo Li and Paul Hsii, 
and was first printed in 1664. 

For the Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih which, as 
Professor Pelliot has said, is possibly a fresh example of 
a Christian monastery surviving in name at least into the 
eleventh century, Mr. Hung gives these references : Chou chih 
hsien chih, 1925, c. 2, fol. 37; Su tung p‘o shih chi, 1913, 
c. 1, fol. 1-4, c. 23, fol. 4. [ed. Ssu pu ts'ung k‘an, vol. 1, 
fol. 7r°, c. 1, fol. lr‘, 5r°, c, 5, fol. 5—8.] 

The Shih hsikh nien pao reached me through the kindTit.an 
of Sir James Stewart Lockhart at the end of October, when 
Professor Pelliot's note was already in print. 

A. C. Moulb. 
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THE HISTOBY OF BEINDEEB BBEEDING 

The Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in 
Human Culture has, for almost a decade, undertaken 
the task of mskin g a thorough investigation into Arctic 
culture. Within the Arctic region of culture it is perhaps 
chiefly reindeer breeding which attracts attention, conse¬ 
quently the Institute has considered it an object of importance 
to study this question. Moreover, it appears that reindeer 
breeding has not yet been investigated thoroughly enough 
to make a successful study of its origin possible ; consequently, 
the Institute has undertaken to promote the printing of 
reliable material about the same. And although research has 
chiefly been concentrated on the Lapp reindeer breeding in 
Fennoscandia, it appears that already at the present stage of 
investigation it has been considered important to direct 
attention to the reindeer breeding of the Samoyed. The 
publication by the Institute of Di. Lehtisalo’s work; Bair&ge 
zur Kemitnis der Renntierzucht bei den yurakeamojeden, Oslo, 
1932, 180 pages -j-32 illustrations, is evidently a result of this 
plan. 

Already in the Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, 30 
(1913), the well-known Lappologue, K. B. Wiklund, from 
Upsala, published a paper, “ Frageschema fiir die erforschung 
des rentier-nomadismuB,” revised by experts, by the help of 
which it was hoped that new material might be collected 
concerning the question, even then momentous, about the 
origin of reindeer breeding. A number of years ago. 
Professor K. Nielsen, Oslo, in collaboration with Wiklund, 
drew up a detailed schedule of questions for the Norwegian 
Institute, which schedule contains over two hundred questions 
on the subject. The scheme of Lehtisalo’s book is founded on 
this schedule—only issued in typed copies—and the same 
schedule was also used when some tundra Yurak material 
was noted down. In this connection we point out that the 
’.Russians have also begun to take interest in collecting notes 
on this subject. Professor P. A. Griiner has in Trudy 



SSbmikogo Veterinamogo InHitvta viii, Omsk, 1927, published 
a comprehensive programme for the study of reindeer 
breeding, containing 260 questions. 

The book treats of material about Yurak-Samoyed reindeer 
breeding collected by the author, partly on the spot in Korth 
Bussia and Western Siberia. It is of special interest because 
the Somoyed are eastern neighbours of the Lapp and because 
the Yurak-Samoyed possessed the most extensive reindeer 
breeding among the Samoyed. Before the Great War they 
possessed at least 300,000 reindeer. Moreover, the reindeer 
breeding of the Samoyed is of special interest, because many 
authors have assumed that this, one of the chief among Arctic 
cultures, actually originated among the Samoyed. 

The first part of the book, over fifty pages, consists of 
a comprehensive list of the Yurak reindeer breeding 
terminology. The list is made up not in an alphabetical 
order, but the words are grouped with a view to facts and 
objects. But thanks to the schedule of questions which 
was applied, the list has been made comprehensible. Although 
a most elaborate transcription has been applied, the use of 
the list is facilitated for the ethnographers by the fact 
that the words of reference appear in a less elaborate 
transcription. This way of facilitating the use of the words 
contained in the list for non-professionals is a circumstance 
worthy of note, as it often happens that people, not versed 
in phonetic transcription, are not able to decipher transcrip¬ 
tions if too elalrarate. 

The terminology of the book is of special importance, 
as by the help of the same one ought, by an intimate study 
thereof, to be able to find out, among other things, whether 
the Lapp and the Samoyed had any contact with each other 
during an earlier period in connection with reindeer breeding. 
In the absence of written documents it is perhaps only through 
the language that one can discover relics to explain the 
connection between the reindeer breeding of these tribes. 
A superficial survey of the list seems to prove that, in spite ol 
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the geographical neighbourhood, no close points of contact 
seem to exist in this respect between the Lapp and the 
Samoyed. But as traces of a contact between the tribes 
almost always become manifest in the languages, in case 
the contact should have existed, it is probable that we cannot 
here imagine such a contact. It is not permissible to assume 
that, if the Lapp and the Samoyed lived in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the contact was of an altogether Bux>eificial 
character, as for instance with that of the Tungus, who during 
centuries lived in Siberia, practically isolated in the midst 
of other tribes, in such a manner that only rare traces of their 
contact could become manifest in their language or in their 
cultures. From the point of view of loan word investigation 
this example is moreover specially notable and instructive. 

Earlier it has been pointed out that there is a resemblance 
between, for instance, Yur. Sam. yuttu “ a kind of sledge ”, 
and some Finno-Ugrian words. These words I look upon as 
loan words from times far back. They seem to prove that 
references to reindeer breeding in the Finno-Ugrian and 
Samoyed languages seem to have a common ancestor as 
though they had been borrowed—^perhaps a couple of 
thousand years ago—^while in a primitive stage, by one of 
the group of tribes from the other. Meanwhile it is still too 
early to pronounce the opinion that loans from the Samoyed 
quarter were possible. In any case reindeer breeding has 
since developed independently, both among the Lapp and 
the Samoyed. 

The second part—over a hundred pages—contains notes to 
the list of terminology. This part is of interest owing to the 
fact that the material is abundant and partly new, and, no 
doubt, reliable, as most of it was collected on the spot. 
A circumstance adding further interest to these notes— 
although they are only intended to be descriptive—that 
they have been augmented by a great deal of information, 
gained from Russian sources, though hard of access, owing 
to the events of recent years. 



The interesting illustrations are to a great extent new and 
good. Among those we specially note number 12, the descrip- 
tion on page 111 of a shed where the reindeer of the forest 
Yurak are kept during the worst gnat time, and where they 
are protected by the lighting of fires, which produce 
dense smoke. This custom was earlier observed in Siberia 
among the Ostyak near Beresov. I have also noticed similar 
sheds among the Yenisei-Ostyak and the Ostyak-Samoyed 
on the Tas. Meanwhile, this kind of protection can only be 
used when reindeer herds are not too great. 

The book, like all the books of the Institute, is well produced, 
and both the Institute and the author are to be congratulated 
on its appearance. Through it we have made a great stride 
towards the unravelling of the question of the origin of 
reindeer breeding. 

m. Kai Donnbb. 


ON'K ASl-ECT OF STRESS IN URDU AND HINDI 
The problem of stress in Urdu and Hindi sometimes seems 
insoluble. When an Indian, whose native language is Urdu 
or some dialect of Hindi, speaks English we feel that he stresses 
the wrong words of a sentence and the wrong syllables of 
wonls. He apfxiars to us to say [A^aifonuk] for [^sske^denuk]; 
['biganiq] for [bi'giniq]; [^'sessoije/n] for [a'sousi'eijn]. But,, 
apart from the mere shifting of stresses, the nature of the 
stress and his conception of it appear to be different 
from ours. 

M}’ impression is :— 

(i) That stress in the languages mentioned is not wholly 
unlike that of English, but 

(ii) that it is weaker, a stressed syllable closely 
resonihling an unstressed one, and 

(iii) that stressed vowels differ very little from unstressed 
vowels. 
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The facts in (ii) and (iii) account for the difficulty which 
English speakers have in hearing the stress. We have all our 
lives been accustomed to strong stress associated with special 
forms of vowels. Our dictionaries mark it. Speakers of 
Urdu and Hindi, on the other hand, are used to weak stress 
and give little or no thought to it; none of their dictionaries 
mark it. Consequently they are not in the habit of recognising 
it, and I feel sure that when questioned they often make wrong 
statements about it. 

Thus I have sometimes been told by them that words like 
mahdkna, hhardkna, mShak, bharak, have the stress on the 
second syllable, whereas I am convinced that it is on the first. 
They say, too, sometimes that bdhd, flowed, and band, was 
made, have the same stress as bdhd, having caused to flow, 
and band, having caused to make. I feel that the former are 
['baha, 'bana], and the latter [baffia, ba'na]. Is there any proof 
either way ? (It is necessary to add that Indians differ from 
one another in their judgment on these stresses; there is 
plenty of support for my view.) 

The effect of k on short vowels in Urdu furnishes, if not 
a proof, at least a strong argument. I have frequently stated 
that stressed dh followed by a consonant or.e or c is pronounced 
[»h], while unstressed oA is [ah] or [eh]. 

(1) Let us take mahaknd and mdkak. According to the rule 
just given, the first vowel will be [se] if the stress is on the first 
syllable and [a] if it is on the second. Similarly bahahtd, 
tahadmJd, will begin with bo and tee or ba and ta, according to 
whether the stress is on the first or second syllable. Now, in 
all these words the first vowel is [»] not [a]; it follows 
therefore that the stress is on the first syllable. 

(2) Again, the first vowel of the combination aha in Urdu 
is [a] when the stress is on the first syllable and [a] or even [s] 
when the second syllable is stressed. Let us take the two words 
written baM ; we find [baha], flowed, and [baha], having caused 
to flow. By the rule stated the stress of the former is on the 
first syllable, and of the latter on the second. 
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(8) Two other words, both written mahcUlS. In 
Tsalms xlviii. 3, occurs the phrase (shahr) he mahaUd me, 
which means either “ in the palaces of the city ” or “ in the 
various sections of the city To get the first meaning we 
must pronounce [mahlS], to get the second [mAhAllO] ; this 
implies that in the former the stress is on the first syllable, 
in the latter on the second. The singular of the first word 
is makaU, the correct pronunciation of which is [mshl] or 
[^mmbel] ; a few people incorrectly say [mAOiAl] or [mhAl]. 

(4) One more example. doAar sahar is pronounced [bAHiAr 
'laher]. 

We may say to ourselves : “ Perhaps stress is not connected 
with the two pronunciations of ah. Is it not possible that 
bahar sahar is pronounced [^ahar ■e'her], and not [ba'har 
'saher] 1 ” It may be possible, but I am sure it is not the 
case. At any rate no explanation dissociating the two 
pronunciations from stress has ever been given. 

An interesting corroboration is furnished by Panjabi. In 
that language we get the low rising tone when h precedes, and 
the high falling tone when it follows, a stressed vowel. For 
bahar sahar a Panjabi would say [be^ar sa’r], showing that he 
feels the stress as I have stated it. The same holds of the other 
examples given. 

We may perhaps be permitted to conclude that in a matter 
like this the evidence of trained English ears can be trusted 
to a very considerable extent. 

130 . 


T. Gbahame Bailey. 
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AN-NAsi’ (Koran 9, 37) in dbr Islamischen Tradition. 

By Axel Mobero. 10 x 6f, pp. 54. Lund ; C. W. K. 

Gleeiup ; Leipzig : Hairassowitz, 1931. 

On the title page is the quotation “ Muslim scholars did not 
understand intercalation”. The pamphlet is an elaborate 
proof of this statement by Wellhausen. commentary 

gives eleven traditions about this word, explaining it to mean 
” postponement ” or ” transference of holiness ”, though 
a connection with the root “ to forget ” is suggested. A care¬ 
ful study of some of these traditions shows that some system 
of intercalation lies behind the surface. The same result 
is reached by a study of the various forms of the proclamation 
made at the festival concerning the “ holiness ” of Mutarram. 
Al-Birdni, following Abd Ma'shar Ja'far b. Multf^mmad 
al-Balkhi (died 272-885), and Fakhr ud Dfn ar-Rdzi are the 
only scholars who understood the meaning of intercalation, 
and their views were not accepted. 

The author points out that the text of some of the traditions 
in Tabari is in disorder. He seems to have missed one case 
of this. He translates : “ three : Abu Thumdma l^fwin b. 
Umayya, one of the Bami Fuqaim b. al-Hdrith, further one 
of the Bauu KinAna.” “ Further ” usually introduces 
a second tribal name of a person already named. Al-Biriini 
says that Abu ThumAma (he calls him JunAda) belonged to 
Fuqaim b. ‘adf, a sub-tribe of KinAna. So it is highly 
probable that something has fallen out of the tradition and 
though three men are spoken of only one is named. 

The conclusion reached is that it is impossible to know what 
meaning Muhammad attached to an-nosi’, it may have been 
intercalation or intercalary month. The words “ to make good 
the number of months ” are equally hard to interpret. 

Nasi’ is said to mean “ added ”, especially ” milk to which 
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water bas been added ”, while nasu’ means “ a pregnant 
woman ”, forming a striking xtar&Uel to the Hebrew ‘ibbAr 
which means both "intercalation” and “pregnancy”. 
Then some traditions make out nasi' to be a man; this 
has been connected with nasi’ who was head of the committee 
of the Sanhedrin which fixed the intercalation. 

Qalammas (v.l. qalanbas) also appears as the name or title 
of the man who announced the intercalation. It has been 
proposed to derive this from calendas. 

A later age forgot the word nasi’ and borrowed the Aramaic 
kabiia. 

* 34 . A. S. Tritton. 


StUDIEN 2UR Geschichte der Alterev Ararischen' 
FOrstenspiegel, By G. Richter. 9 x 6f, pp. viii +115. 
Leipzig; Heinrichs, 1932. RM. 12. 


The problem tackled in this pamphlet is a purely literary 
one, the origin of the Arabic Mirror for Magistrates; the 
subject matter and philosophical basis are mentioned only 
incidentally. The matter appears first as part of the general 
matter of ethics and gradually separates itself to appear 
in independent books. Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa' is the first writer 
to treat this matter, but it has not yet become separate. In 
his adab al-kabir it is still part of ethics and in KedOa wa 
Dimna it is combined with a story. Ibnu Qutaiba wrote' 
a Mirror which is presumably more or less the same as the 
first book of his ‘ Uyun al-Akhbdr. Curiously Dr. Richter does 
not mention the third book. The Kitdb al-Tdj, whether by 
al-Jdhi? or not, is definitely a Mirror though it does not depend 
directly on Ibnu Qutaiba. Ibnu ‘Abd Rabbihi included two 
chapters on this matter in the ‘/jd al-FarU, and in these 
MctioM at least, he does not plagiarize from Ibnu Qutaiba 
though they have some material in common. Other works 
of the same nature are those entitled Al-mihdsin wal rmsdm 
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in whiofa. the title originally meant good and bad traits of 
character. Another branch of this literature is best 
exemplified by the letter of ffibir ibnu ’l-]^u8ain on the Art 
of Government. Among later writers Ghazz&li composed 
a Mirror wherein the prince approximates to a Sufi. 

In the early stages there is very little Greek influence ; a few 
tales about Alexander, both the king and the Muslim saint, 
point morals. Naturally Iranian influence is strong. The 
Arabic writers used a history book, the lives of the kings, 
probably the Khuiayndmah which Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ translated, 
also a book very like the Arab adab books, which may have 
been called the Ayinn&mah, and a Book of the Crown. The 
Arabic Mirror followed the lines laid down by the Iranian 
though it was enriched by examples from Muslim history 
and brought into line with religion. 

Dr. Richter argues that Ibnu ’1-Muqafia‘, as a former 
Manichee, had an agnostic purpose in writing. Burzoe’s 
introduction to KalUa wa Dintna is his work and . is opposed 
to Islam by its insistence on the difficulty of finding the true 
religion. The story of Dimna’s trial is amoral for all the 
emphasis is laid on his successful defence while his punishment 
is barely mentioned, hinting that moral law does not exist. 
Dr. Richter ignores the fact that Ibnu ’l-MuqafEa' was trans¬ 
lating the books that lay nearest to him, those in his mother 
tongue. One idea bore no fruit. Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ insists 
on the importance of the prince having faithful friends. 
Friendship fills KalUa via Dimna. Dr. Richter finds here 
a reflexion of the band of Zindiq poets who filled the good 
people of Basra with shocked wonder, an association that was 
followed later by the Brethren of Purity, and, one might 
add, by all the secret societies that made the Muslim world 
ferment. But this was not to be ; the prince became an 
autocrat surrounded by slaves. 

One would suggest that Bishr ibnu ’1-Mu‘tamid, who trans¬ 
lated KalUa vua Dimna into verse, was ibnu 'I-Mu‘tamir, 
the theologian and poet. 

ntkt. jaicuASY 1933. 0 
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This is a very useful piece of work; one regrets that the 
first few pages are written in the worst German style, involved 
and pretentions. 

600. A. S. Twtton. 

Thb Inflvekce of Isijcm. By Rev. E. J. Bolus. 8J x 54, 

pp. 199. London : Lincoln Willianui, 1932. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book sreniH to have had two objects 
in mind, first, to show that Muhammad was a very inferior 
prophet, and second, to show up the defects of Islam. In the 
same book he judges the prophet by an absolute standard 
and the religion that bears his name by a relative, historical 
standard. There may be a place for a criticism of Muhammad 
showing how imijossible it is for a Cliristian to accept him 
as a prophet, but that should lie kept separate from a historical 
study of the religion he founded. It is quite easy to condemn a 
religion, to pillory the nations of Europe for their jealousy and 
fear of each other, for the tariff walls that divide Christian 
brothers, the vices that are rife, the ostentatious luxury 
that is content to exist side by side with poverty, and the 
incompatible promises made by England about Syria to the 
French and the Arabs. If any Muslim troubles to read this 
book it will provoke a rejoinder like those called forth by 
MoUut India. It is a pity to have to use strong language, 
for much in the book is true, much that ought to be said, 
but it is to be feared that it is said in the wrong way, so that 
it will produce only anger and not searchings of heart. In 
places the use of slang jars. 

To point out a few mistakes. It is an unwarranted inference 
to say that the man who recited the sura of the Cow was killed 
by the prophet, the text says that he was killed by God 
(p. 12). A Christian is not an infidel and many Muslims 
married Christian women (p. 43). It is true that a non- 
Muslim cannot inherit from a Muslim (p. I28),but also a MnaHm 
cannot inherit from a non-Mudim. The restrictions placed 
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on l^e Zoroastrians in Feraia were aiinilar to those soSend 
by dhimmis in other Muslim lands. The idea that Mihrdb 
comes from the same root as the word for war is absurd 
(p. 158). The author has evidently not heard Wellhausen’s 
remark, “Muslims swear by everything except the beard 
of the prophet.” 

This book will only annoy a Muslim and is not accurate 
enough for a Christian. 

643 . A. S. Tbitton. 


Impebial Farmans. By K. M. Jh avert. Girgaum Post, 
Bombay 4. 

Few names are better known in Bombay and Gujarat 
than that of Mr. Jhaveri. For long judge of the Small Cause 
Court, he bas officiated on the High Court Bench. His name, 
however, will probably be longer remembered as the learned 
author of that admirable work Milestones of Oujarati 
Literature. 

The book before us, Imperial Farmans, is a collection of 
the grants bestowed on the descendants of Vithaleshwara, 
the famous son of the still more renowned Shri Walla- 
bhacharya. The originals were written in Persian, but 
Mr. Jhaveri has given us translations in Gujarati and English. 

Shri Wallabhacharya, the founder of the Vaishnava religion, 
left two sons, Shri Gopinatha and Vithaleshwara. The elder 
brother and his son Purshottama died while Vithaleshwara 
was still in his twenties ; these deaths left Vithaleshwara his 
father’s recognized representative and he began the life of 
an itinerant preacher. His father came from Charanata, 
near Allahabad, but in his old age he settled at Adel. 
Vithaleshwara left Adel and paid a series of visits to Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and Dwarka and spread everywhere the doctrines 
of Vaishnavism. 

Vithaleshwara took up a more permanent residence at 
Gada, believed to be the site of the modem Jubbulpore. There 
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he met a Btshman called Brahmadasa, to whom Vithalesh- 
wan gave his blessing and a waistcoat. One or other or 
perhaps both gifts brought the recipient good fortune. 
Brahmadasa went to Delhi, won the favour of the emperor 
Akbar, and passed into legend as the wise and witty Raja 
Birbal. 

Qadha was then a small independent state; but it was 
conquered by the imperial general Asaf Khan. Its queen 
Durgawati, who bad befriended Vithalesbwara, lost her life 
in its defence. Vithalesbwara, sorrowing at the death of his 
benefactress, migrated to Prayag (Allahabad) and afterwards 
to Gkikula. Here he settled. Thence Akbar invited him to 
elucidate the nature of the Supreme Being. This difficult 
task he performed so successfully that the emperor granted 
to him the villages of Gokula and Jatipura. 

Vithaleshwara was twice married, and although he led 
the simple life of an anchorite, he could defend himself when 
imposed upon. Certain Bengali Vaishnavas were detected 
in the practice of stealing the gifts made by rich Gujaratis 
to the Gosamis of Brindawan. With the help of Raja Birbal 
be expelled them from the shrine there and burnt their huts 
over their heads. 

Shri Vithaleshwara’s greatest literary work was the 
Vidhanmandana ; but he also wrote the Sadban Deepaka 
and collected the texts of Wallabhacharya’s works. Lastly, 
he was an excellent musician and wrote a number of religious 
songs, still in use in Vaishnava temples. Of these the Mongol, 
Mongol is sung daily at dawn. Vithaleshwara lived to over 
seventy, when he died of fever, leaving a large family, who 
faithfully carried on his tradition of holiness and good works. 
To-day his chief descendant is the Tikayat Maharaj of 
Nathdwar in Mewar. 

^ Here we must say good-bye to Mr. Jhaveri, congratulating 
him on a book full of interest and scholarlv learning, 

ChASLES a. &NCAID. 



THK PH<n7KroCB OF JAFANBm I.AirovAOB IS8 

Thb Phonetics of Japanese Language -with BEPmENOE 
TO Japanese Script. By P. M. Suski. Cap. 8vo, pp. 122. 
The Science Society, Los Angeles, U.S. A. London Agents : 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trubner, Trench &. Co. 

Althou^ this modest little volume has for primary purpose 
the study of JajMmese phonetii», it contains in addition 
in a compendious and convenient form a certain amount 
of general information regarding the ideographs which should 
be of interest and value to the student starting the study of 
Japanese. This is particularly the case with the first seven 
chapters, in which the author discusses, among other things, 
the double function which the ideograph originally filled, 
first as an ordinary word with a specific meaning and secondly, 
and simultaneously, as a phonetic pure and simple. How 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory an instrument it proved in the 
latter capacity the reader can judge for himself from the few 
examples given on page 44; nevertheless it continued to 
be so used until the commencement of the ninth 
century, when the famous Japanese scholar Kobo Daishi, 
or Kukai, as he is frequently called, devised a substitute 
in the shape of the Hiragana syllabary, which is composed 
of ideographs written practically in a form of shorthand. 
Prom this again was derived later the still simpler Katahma. 
To these two syllabaries and to the Bomaji the author devotes 
three useful and interesting chaptem. The Bomaji, or method 
of transliterating Japanese words into Roman characters, was 
introduced into Japan in the early seventies of last century by 
Dr. Hepburn, an American missionary, and what is called the 
“ Hepburn system ” is still in general use. But, notwith¬ 
standing its simplicity and the commonsense principles 
on which it is based, it has never become the official standard, 
with the result that ever since its introduction it has had 
to contend for popular favour with a multitude of rival 
forms of transliteration, most of them pedantic and some 
fantastic as well. 

The discussion of phonetic problems starts with th4 tenth 
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chapter, and this and the succeeding sections of the book 
axe devoted almost entirely to such questions as the 
pronunciation of Japanese vowels and consonants, accents 
and stresses, and difficulties of Japanese orthography. 
The author’s explanations are full and very painstaking; 
but he can hardly be said to add much new information 
of material importance to that already at the disposal 
of the student in the works of Chamberlain (cf. cap. 2 of the 
Handbook of Colloquial Japanese), Lange (cf. the intro¬ 
ductory chapter in the Textbook of Colloquial Japanese), 
or other scholars. Briefly stated, Japanese vowels are sounded 
as in Italian, consonants approximately as in English, tonic 
accent hardly exists, and rhetorical accent is slight. 

The book is well and clearly printed, with the possible 
exception of the Hentaigam on pp. 46,47, and 48, which might 
with advantage have been in slightly larger type ; but it 
contains many errata, and the author would have been well 
advised to ask some English or American friend to revise his 
maniweript b»?fore it went to the printer. 

H. Pablett. 

HoB(hjirin; UICTIONNAIRE Encyci:a)p^dique DU Boud- 
dhisme d’aprbs les Sources Chinoises et Japonaiseb. 
Fascicule Annexe ; Tables du Taisho Isbaikyo. 4to, 
pp. 202. Tokyo ; Maison Franco-Japonaise, 1931. 

The first two numbers of this important work, edited by 
Messrs. S. Liivi, J. Takakusu. and P. Demi4ville, appeared 
III 1929 and 19:10 respectively. The articles, arranged in 
KuroiH^an alphaWtical order, have temporarily been inter¬ 
rupted at “ Bussokuseki ”, i.e. stone beating the Buddha-foot- 
print, for the issue of a number containing these “Tables”. 
This publication was from the beginning according to plan ; 
save that it was to have followed next after the first, not the 
second fascicule. The Taisho Issaikyo, or Buddhist Canon of 
the Taisho era, was published at Tokyo between 1924 and 1929, 
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under the direction of Messrs. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, 
an edition amounting to some 65,000 pages. And these 
“Tables" are intended to be a guide to those consulting the 
articles of the Hobogirin. They are five in number, and are 
entitled : Works in the Taisho Issaikyo in numerical order; 
authors (this would seem to involve some bold guessing) 
and translators (Chinese and Japanese); the Chinese “ initial 
characters " of both of these and of the works; Sanskrit 
and Pali titles, and chronological tables referring to China and 
Japan. A misplacement of colunms mars the fourth table. 

The work is mainly in Japanese, in both native and roman 
letter; general expositions are in French. The compilation 
of the Tables is the work of MM. Hasuzawa and Akamatsu, 
and of Mile. Hayashi. To Far-Eastern students consulting 
the Hobogirin articles they are doubtless a desideratum. 
S60 . C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


Atlantis und der Libi-Athiopische Kultubkreis. Von 
Dr. Joseph Karst, Professor an der Universitit 
Strassburg. X GJ, pp. v -f 116. Heidelberg : Carl 
Winter, 1931. Mk. 6.60. 

Most people think of the Atlantis as having been a large 
island situated in the Atlantic ocean, and now often regarded 
as being “ lost", though the best authorities regard this 
island as being altogether legendary. As the author of this 
work shows, the descriptions place Atlantis in many districts, 
extending from the Mediterranean coastlands as far east as 
India. The author tells us—and he is undoubtedly right 
in making this statement—^that there was both an eastern 
and a western Atlantis, hence its wide extent. In support 
of this, he points out that the Numidian-Mauretanian district 
of northern Africa was at one time regarded as an island. This 
■ naturally shows that at the time when the legend of the 
Atlantis prevailed, navigators had not been able to explore 



the aeas in the immediate neighbourhood of the classic East, 
and that those who had gone far enough to be able to 
form an opinion were either not able to make their views 
known to the learned world of their time, or, if they had com¬ 
municated their discoveries, they were not believed. Fact 
n-tid romance—perhaps also invention—are responsible for the 
wild theories which have given rise to so much controversy. 

It is difficult to examine and test all the arguments broug;ht 
forward by Dr. Karst to prove his point, the amount of 
material and the number of the references being too great. 
In the chapter headed Panchaia, however, he refers to the 
identification of this “ euhemerous island ” by H. Brunnhofer 
with Bengal, to the division of the Fanchaians into 
three castes—^priests and artisans, agriculturalists, warriors 
and shepherds. In opposition to this far-Asian identification 
comes. that which identifies it with Arabia Felix, the 
“ incense ’’-land, and the land of the phoenix, who carried 
her nest to the city of the sun in Panachaia. The proofs of 
this identification are numerous. It was simply owing to the 
identification of this tract with Arabia Felix that it came to 
include the Indo-Persian tract and the intervening lands. 
This included the Persian Gulf, and also, therefore, the 
Babylonian district, with its Heliopolis, Sippar of the sun- 
god—^Larsa, it may be noted, was also a centre of solar worship. 
This city played a special part as a centre of worship as 
prototype and original of the city of the phoenix. In the word 
given for “ incense ”, Xi^avos, he sees the Hebrew l^mnah 
and the Assyro-Babylonian lubanu. This he indicates as 
a folk-etymology based upon the Krythrean-Asiatic Libya. 

Among the linguistic comparisons is the Galla-Eushite 
worke, leorki, ‘‘ gold,” from an older tvoski = Sumerian 
guskt{n) I have found the nearer form kusku, without the 
final n—Armenian ogki, vmki, “ gold,” = Fiimish vashi, 

copper, brass.” Arian Indian influence in Mesopotamia- 
Syria as well as in Egypt made itself felt. God Assur = 
Sanscrit Arian Asura, wherewith the Egyptian sun-god Osiris 
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(Sans, surya, “ sun ”) is connected—(also) Ind. Ea^yapa = 
Canaanitisli Kassiopea. It is to be noted, however, tiiat 
Merodach was also a sun-^}d, and bore also the name of 
Asari. The name of the Assyrian god Affiur seems rather to 
have been connected with that of AnSar, “ the host of heaven,” 
though later identified with Merodach. 

But he finds many linguistic afibuties, and brings forward 
many interesting comparisons. He is of opinion that the 
Egyptian land of incense and myrrh cannot be the Syro- 
Phoenician tract, but is Fun-w in the land of Punt, the writing 
of which suggests a folk-etymology for P'nhw, which, properly 
vocalized, points to the southern Puntish tract as Panchaia. 
The confirmatory comparisons in the place-names in the 
district of the Persian Gulf are numerous. 

The third chapter is an excursus concerning the nearer 
Asiatic centre of peoples and civilization, but the author also 
extends his investigations into the African nations. This 
chapter concludes the first section of the book. The second 
section deals with the general grammatical relationship 
between the Libyan languages and the proto-Alarodian, 
and the lexical relationship between certain Libyan languages 
and Armenian. In an appendix he speaks of the Liby- 
Ethiopians and Hyperboreans (Paleo-Asiatics, Ural-Altaians) 
in their linguistic and ethnographic connections. A register 
of authors, an ethnological index, and an index of words 
close the monograph. 

I have not been able to deal with this important book 
as I should have liked, but it is a work to be read rather than 
described. It is written as a supplement to the author’s 
previous work, Origines Mediterraneae : Die vorgeschidUliche 
Mittdmeervolher, Heidelberg, 1931. The two together seem 
to settle the much-discussed Atlantis-question. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Th« Babylootak Lboekdb of the Creation and the 
Tiort between Bel and the Dragon. As told by 
Assyrian Tablets from Nineveh. With twenty-six 
illnstrations. x 6, pp. 75. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1931. 

From a note by Mr. Sidney Smith, M.A., Keeper of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, we are told that this is a new edition of the 
brochure written by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, and published 
in 1921. It has been revised, and new texts utilized in the 
translation. The proofs have lieen read by Mr. C. J. Gadd 
and Mr. A. W. .Shorter. 

It is needless to say that the author and the revisers of this 
little w(trk have done their best to make it interesting. There 
is a good account of the discoveries of the late George Smith, 
who did so much to bring the literature of the Assyrian 
scribes to the noti<-e of the public of his day, and who made 
a great and welkleserved reputation by the publication 
of his OhaldetiH Oe^thesis and AssyriaPt Discoveries, to say 
nothing of his History of Assurbanipal and History of 
Sennacherib. The material which he had to work upon 
was comparatively meagre, but notwithstanding this dis¬ 
advantage his work was wonderfully good, and is worthy of 
notice even now. 

In the present work considerable space i.s given to the 
work of Nicholas of Damascus, who showed the beliefs of the 
Babykiiiiaris with regard to the first great causes and how 
they were to be understood—^the Babylonians denied the one 
principle «if the universe, and constituted two. Tauth6 and 
Apasoii. and witli them was Moumis, their only-begotten son, 
whom Dnmaseius conceived to be “ the intelligible world ” 
proceeiiing from the two principles. He then goes on to 
describe the other deities produced by these first rude 
beginnings, ending with Merodach. the creator of man. 

All these details ate reproduced in the very noteworthy 
aeries known as “ The Seven Tablets of Creation ”, translated 
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80 successfullj and explained bo interestingly by Prof. Stephen 
Langdon in his Babylonian Epic of Creation. 

The monograph is also interesting from the pictorial point of 
view. In it the reader finds reproductions of Babylonian gods, 
monsters, and demons, including Assur-nasir-pal’s spirited 
relief showing the expulsion of a winged dragon, t 3 rpifying 
evil, from a temple—apparently that of En-urta at Galah. 
The sungod-stone from Sippar, and the mythological signs 
from the fine boundary-stone of Bltti-Marduk—^both found 
by the late Hormuzd Rassam—are especially good specimens 
of Babylonian art, which is also illustrated by photographs of 
impressions of cylinder-seals, the relief from the hlack stone 
of Esarhaddon, and the steatite vase-fragment from Ur, 
with its stellar symbols. There are also reproductions of 
several of the seven tablets of the Creation—^that detailing 
the fight between Bel and the Dragon, but the bilingual story 
of the Creation is also worthy of special notice, notwith¬ 
standing that it is merely the introduction to an incantation. 
There is in addition a good sketch-map showing the positions 
of all the important sites of Babylonian cities which have 
been excavated—sites recalling, to those who know, many 
glorious discoveries. 

Another point worth noting is the introduction of words 
and names in the cuneiform character, thus giving the reader 
an idea of what the study of the Akkadian language is like. 
This may arouse his curiosity, but it ought at the same time 
to warn him of the amount of work which the study entails. 
(The list of publications on the fly-leaf—^p. 77—will give him 
a faint idea of the cost.) Of special interest is the tablet. 
in cuneiform characters on p. 75 giving the names of the 
months and the signs of the Zodiac associated therewith. 
From these names many of those which we use to-day are 
derived. A few words may be said about the name of the last 
sign of all: “ the star Venus and the Band of Fishes.” Some¬ 
how, when I copied this tablet, I read the name of the second 
component differently, and this double constellation seemed to 
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me to be “Iku (the water-duuuiel) and the Tails”, the last 
group being IrW “tails.” This reading was 

apparently confirmed by other tablets, where, in the greatly 
shortened forms which the Babylonian astronomers used, 
it appears as aid, or with a plural-sign, ^ f-, aib me. On 
the other hand, one astronomical tablet at least gives the 
word for ” fish ”, but written phonetically: > 31 ^ • 3 ^, nunu. 

There are probably but few museums which publish for 
their visitors more interesting monographs than this. 


Pentatkuch with Tabgum Onkkmis, Rashi’s Com¬ 
mentary, Haphtaroth, AMU Praybbs fob Sabbath. 
Translated into English and annotated by Rev. M. 
Rosenbaum and Dr. A. M. Silbebmanm. “ Leviticus.” 
H] X G. pp. vi -|- 412 + 64. London : Shapiro, Vallentine 
and Co., 1932. 8 s. 6 d. 

Of all the five books of the Pentateuch none bristles with 
greater difficulties than the third, Leviticus. In modem times 
it has lieen called the Priestly Code, since it contains all the 
prescriptions for the sacrifices. It also includes the Law of 
Holiness, so called because of many injunctions of an ethical 
character. The ritual of the Temple rests upon the former, and 
the development of the civil and criminal code starts from the 
)nt<-rpretatioii and application to life of the latter. The oldest 
Midrash wliich belonged to the earliest period of the Rabbinic 
interpretation of this book shows how these legal prescriptions 
have been developed in the course of centuries. That develop¬ 
ment has continued through the Talmudic period and ever 
since. 

Rashi is printed with an English translation and sums up 
this very development succinctly and lucidly as usual, but it is 
an extremely difficult task to render his meaning adequately 

* See the Ubiet S -1-, 1038. 



in hov«Ter exact a translation, since he presupposes a real 
knowledge of the old literature, especially of the 
The authors of this translation have acted most wisely in 
adding an appendix of 73 pages of explanatory notes, which 
now render the commentary of Bashi more accessible and 
intelligible to those who are not versed in the Babbinic 
literature. One need scarcely add that these notes greatly 
increase the value of the publication, high already as it stands, 
and one can only express the hope that the Editors will not 
relax their efforts now that the most difficult part of the work 
has been accomplished, and that they will bring the work to 
completion. Their book is a boon to scholars and to those 
who are anxious to learn at first hand Bashi’s invaluable 
commentary. 

616. M. Gastbb. 

The Problem of the North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 
WITH A Survey of Policy since 1849. By C. Collin 
Davies, Ph.D. (Cantab.), late Captain 2/l8t K.G.O. 
Gurkha Bifles, Lecturer in Indian History, School of 
Oriental Studies, University of London, pp. xii -f 220. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 

This book does not directly deal with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment’s frontier problems of to-day, but is a strictly historical 
account of the development of frontier policy in the past. 
Although, however, the history stops short at the year 1908, 
the picture which it presents is one that cannot fail to be of 
much value to the practical present-day administrator as 
well as to the historian of past events. Dr. Collin Davies has ■ 
had to deal with a very complicated tale, but he has managed 
to set out his facts with a degree of clearness which the varying 
and inconsequential character of his data would scarcely lead 
one to expect. For the most part his story is a narrative of 
facts and of the opinions of others, and he is chary of advancing 
theories of his own. The only point on which he lays much 
stress is his conviction that more of the trouble in the past has 
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been due to incitement from Kabul than is generally supposed. 

has studied practically all the documents available to the 
public on his subject and some that are not yet available; 
and he has supplemented his book with an admirable 
bibliography of the literature dealing with the Frontier. 

M2. Anon. 

The Mahabiiakata (Southern Recension). Critically 
edited by P. P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. Ill: 
Sabha Parvan. Madras : Published by V. R. Sastrulu 
and Sons. 

This is the thinl instalment of the work of which the first 
two instalments have been already described by me in 
previous issues of this Journal. It is a more bulky volume 
than either of its predecessors, the actual text covering over 
660 pages, in addition to which the introduction and con¬ 
cordance comprise nearly fifty pages. 

The Sabha Parvan text according to the southern recension 
is very nearly twice as long as it is in the northern recension, 
the total numlxT of ^lokas being over 4,500. The text is 
baseil on a palm-leaf manuscript in the Telugu script, which 
is in private linnds. but five other palm-leaf manuscripts, 
all with one exception in private hands, have been utilized 
for adilitional readings. Four of these are in the Grantha 
script and the work of comparing them all and of re-writing 
the whole text in the Devanagari script must have been very 
considerable. Besides the actual text of the Sabha Parvan 
the editor has printed the commentary of the Lak^alankara 
of Vadiraja, which is perhaps one of the earliest dated 
commentaries on the Mahabharata. The text has been 
beautifully printed and the production continues to reflect 
credit on the care and industry of the editor and also on the 
printers. As was said before, the volumes represent extra¬ 
ordinarily good value for the price fixed. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 



Rsallexikon deb Assyriologie. Vol. I. Edited hy 
E. Ebeung and Bbvno Meissneb. 10^ x 7, pp. xii + 
483 in 6 pts, pis. 59. Berlin and Leipzig: W. de 
Gruyter & Co., 1928-32. Mks. 48. 

The sixth and concluding part of the first volnme of the 
new Assyriclogical Etuydopeedia, edited by Ebeling and 
Meissner, has just appeared, bringing the work down to the 
middle of the letter B. It is a work which will be not merely 
useful but indispensable to the library of the Assyriologist, 
including, as it does, not only the proi>er names, personal, 
geographical, and theological, found in the Assyro-Babylonian 
texts, but also such subjects as architecture and officialdom. 
The names of the editors are a guarantee of the qualifications 
of the contributors and of the completeness and meticulous 
accuracy of the work itself. Unfortunately we shall have to 
wait some years before the work can be brought to an end, 
which will necessitate the addition of at least one supple¬ 
mentary volume recording the discoveries which every year 
is now bringing us in the Assyriological field. 

587 . A. H. Sayce. 

Catalogue ot Sumerian Tablets in the John Rylands 
Library. By T. Fish. lOJ x 6J, pp. 14 + 160, Facsl., 
pis. 48. Manchester; University Press, 1932. 

The title Dr. Fish has given to his work is far too modest. 
His book is very much more than a catalogue. It is a valuable 
addition to the library of the Sumerologist, and like the articles 
he has already written on the same subject will receive, in 
the words of Dr. Guppy, “an appreciative wel(x>me by 
scholars.” 

The John Rylands Library at Manchester contains a large 
collection of early Babylonian tablets of a commercial or 
similar character. Most of them come from Drehem and 
Umma, but there are a few which Dr. Fish would assign to 
Lagas and Nippur, possibly also to Akkad. These latter 



beloiig for the most part to the third dynasty of Ur, like the 
huger portion of the tablets from Drehem and Unima, but 
there are five and perhaps six which contain a reference to 
Akkad as well as a few which are pre-Sargonic. Dr. Fish 
notes that a characteristic of the early texts is that they are 
dated by the number of the year followed by the month and 
day and not by an event as in the tablets of the third dynasty 
of Ur, where, moreover, the order is day, month, and year. 

Copies are given of the pre-Sargonic, Akkad, Ur dynasty III, 
Lagas, and Nippur tablets, but “ of the tablets from Drehem 
and Umma the great majority are given in transcription only ”. 
The transcriptions will be very serviceable to the student of 
Sumerian, while the exhaustive indices of the proper names, 
theological, personal and geographical, are a boon to all 
Assyriological scholars. 

Dr. Fish has added to his work transcriptions (“ according 
to the new method ”) of fifty tablets from Umma published 
by Mr. Bedale in 1915. He has also discovered in the collection 
a numlier of tablets which belong to the reign of Khammurabi 
and are likely to prove specially interesting. Their publication 
is promised before long. 

604 . A. H. Sayc®. 


The Annitai, of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Vol. XI for 1929-30. 10 x 7J, pp. x + 170, 
pis. 42, plans 4. Newhaven: Yale University Press. 
London ; Oxford University Press, 1931. Price 26s. 6d. 

The volume begins with a report by Professor Fisher and 
Dr. McCown of the excavations at Jerash during the season 
of 1930, which continued the work of the previous two years. 
This had brought to light twelve churches, a synagogue, and 
various chapels and baptistries. Several private houses 
were cleared and a good many small objects and a few 
inscriptions were discovered. 

The last paper in the volume is a report by Professor Fisher 
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in the form of a diary of further excavations in 1931. The 
excavators were rewarded by the discovery of a small temple 
and mosaic floors as well as a good deal of x>ottery. A large 
number of coins have been found during the two campaigns 
beginning with the Seleucid period and coming down to 
Mohammedan times. 

The volume also contains a short paper by Mr. Taylor on 
a “ New Syriac fragment dealing with incidents in the second 
Crusade ”. But its outstanding feature is a long and valuable 
article by Mr. Kramer on the “ Verb in the Kirkuk tablets ”. 
The various forms of the verb are exhaustively recorded, 
co-ordinated, and explained with an introductory examination 
of their phonetic and grammatical characteristics and phonetic 
relation to Babylopian on the one side and Old, Middle, and 
Late Assyrian on the other. One of the points brought out 
by the examination is the regularity in the use of the vowels 
as compared with that of the consonants. Another point 
is that there is no “ middle stem with the ^element ” to which 
either a reflexive or a passive signification can be attached. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Kramer’s article are the 
footnotes. One of them (217) dealing with the meaning of 
certain Gutian words employed in the texts will be of interest 
to the comparative philogist. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with plans, textual 
illustrations, and photographs, each and all of a first-class 
character. 

607. A. H. Sayce. 


A Scheme of Egyptian Chbonology. By Duncan 
Macnaughton. London : Luzac & Co., 1932. 258. 

Mr. Macnaughton has given us an interesting book. Whether 
or not we agree with his conclusions he has placed all the facts 
before us in a clear and intelligible form. Egjrptian chronology 
has been a disputed matter ever since the days of the Greeks 
JBAS. JANUABY 1033. 10 
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»^nii Romans, and no two leading authorities upon it are to 
be found in agreement. Even the authority is found to change 
bis opinion; this has been the case, for instance, with the 
two chief representatives of what are known as the short 
and the long chronologies, Professor E. Meyer and Sir Flinders 
Petrie. Mr. Macnaughton himself is another example. In 
view of this, the ordinary student is inclined to infer that the 
problem is at present insoluble. 

Nevertheless, there are several lines of evidence for 
approaching it. There are, firstly, the historical monuments 
which still exist as well as the lists of kings and dynasties 
which have come down to us. Then we have the archmological 
evidence derived from excavation, together with the political, 
religious, and social changes which modem research has 
brought to light. Lastly comes the astronomical evidence as 
well as the points of contact between the history of Egypt and 
that of other countries. These last would be of special value 
if the evidence and its interpretation were sufficiently clear 
and indisputable. Unfortunately this is not the case so far 
as the astronomical data are concerned, and most of the 
historical points of contact belong to periods about which 
there is now little or no dispute. 

Mr. Macnaughton is an astronomer as well as a chronologist, 
and a considerable portion of his volume is occupied with 
an examination of the astronomical evidence. He has 
subjected to a thorough re-examination the famous dating 
in the Kahun papyri, or, rather, the interpretation of it, 
upon which the so-called “ Short Chronology ” has been 
mainly based, and has little difficulty in showing its 
untenability. In fact, as was remarked to me many years 
ago by the astronomer, Mr. Bosanquet, when we were 
working together upon the Babylonian Venus-tablet: “ You 
cannot expect to find in ancient Oriental documents those 
exact astronomical details which are necessary for settling 
a chronological problem where you do not already know the 
approximate date of the observations; a very slight 
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astionoiDical ▼aiifttion might mean a difference of several 
centuries chronologically.” 

As for the sjmchronisms between Egyptian and foreign 
history there is unfortunately little to record before the age 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Our monumental knowledge 
of Egyptian history is mostly derived from tombs and temples 
where the inscriptions are more likely to relate to religious 
than to civil matters, and the single chronological document, 
the Turin Papyrus, that has survived to us is now in fragments. 
The foreign relations of early Egyptian history are almost 
unknown. This is especially unfortunate since owing to the 
astronomical observations of the Babylonians on the one hand 
and the numberless dated commercial and legal tablets 
discovered in Babylonia on the other, Babylonian 
chronology can be astronomically determined as far 
back as the third dynasty of Ur (2418-2300 B.O., according 
to Dr. Eotheringham), and so approximately to Sargon of 
Akkad (2700 B.C.). One relic, indeed, of early intercourse 
between Babylonia and Egypt exists in the shape of the 
Carnarvon seal-cylinder, which bears the name of the 
Egyptian king Sahatpu-ab-Riya in hieroglyphs as well as the 
name of a Babylonian, Wakin-ilu, in cuneiform characters 
of the date of the third dynasty of Ur. Unfortunately the seal 
has been partially destroyed, but enough remains to show 
that the Egyptian and cuneiform inscriptions were con¬ 
temporaneous. The Egyptian name was borne by the founder 
of the twelfth dynasty, as well as by two kings of the early 
part of the thirteenth. The seal is of lapis lazuli from the mines 
in the north-east comer of Afghanistan, called Dapara in 
Sumerian and Tafar(t) in the Egyptian texts, and the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur was the period when we should expect 
to find a good deal of intercourse between Egypt and 
Babylonia, since the Babylonian Empire extended at the time 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. (A description of the seal 
is given in the Journal of Egyptian ArcJuBology, vii, 3-4.) 

In agreement with the date to which the Carnarvon seal 
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thBS refers the Egyptian Middle Empire are the alabaster 
vases inscribed with the names of Manistusu and Naram-Sin, 
of the Babylonian dynasty of Akkad, which I have published 
in Ancient Egypt, 1921, pt. iv, pp. 102-3. The forms are 
characteristic of the Egyptian Middle Empire and the 
alabaster itself seems to be Egyptian aragonite. The form 
given to the inscriptions, moreover, is modelled after that of 
the Egyptian artists, and is inscribed on the same part of the 
vase. Meagre as are the links of connection between early 
Babylonia and Egypt, they are thus sufficient to noake it 
impossible for the Assyriologist to accept the “ Short 
Chronological ” systems of the Egyptian historian. 

It does not follow, however, that he can agree with 
Mr. Macnaughton in pushing Menes back to so remote a date 
as 577C n.c., much less accept the date that he assigns to the 
conimcncement of the eighteenth dynasty. This is now fixed 
by the contemporary Assju-io-Babylonian records, more 
especially the Tel el-.4marna tablets and recently by the 
further evidence of the Hittite texts. Mr. Macnaughton’s 
date for Assur-uballit as “ the contemporary of Akhenaton ” 
is a century too early and his “ Burnaburiyash III ” never 
exi8t«*d. His references, indeed, to the cuneiform records 
show that he. is but little acquainted with them, and are 
consequently marred by 8«>veral misstatements and misprints. 
Dr. Woolley's name, for instance, is repeatedly misspelt, and 
in the quotation from Dr. Campbell Thompson “ Aharru ” 
should have been corrected to Amurru (Amorite). His 
biblical knowledge, moreover, is not always to be trusted ; 
according to the Hebrew narrative Amenophis II could not 
have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, since the Israelites 
had already built for his predecessor the “treasure cities 
Pithom and Kaamses ” ! 

On his own ground, however, Mr. Macnaughton has 
presented us with a book which is well worthy of study and 
attention. He has given us in full all the Egyptological facts 
relating to his subject and his arrangement of them is clear 
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and uaefnl. Apart from some fantastic views about the 
construction of the great pyramid—^that unhappy prey of the 
theorist—^he has been careful to confine himself to the “ dry 
light ” of historical research. 

623 . A. H. Sayce. 

Posthumous Essays by Habold M. Wieneb. Edited by 

H. Loewe. London; Oxford University Press, 1932. 

Is. 6d. 

These posthumous essays make us regret more than ever 
the tragic and untimely murder of Harold Wiener at the hands 
of the Beduin in Jerusalem three years ago. A good and sound 
scholar, a clear-headed lawyer, and a student well endowed 
with common sense, he brought to the solution of the problems 
of Old Testament history and criticism an inherited share of 
religious sympathy and understanding. The essa)^ were left 
by him in an unrevised and to a certain extent unfinished 
condition, but they have been admirably edited by 
Mr. Loewe. The first two, on “Isaiah and the Siege of 
Jerusalem” and “The Relations of Egypt to Israel and 
Judah in the Age of Isaiah”, appeal more particularly to 
myself, as I find that they support a view which I put forward 
in one of my earliest publications {Theoiogical Review, 1873), 
and which seems to have remained unnoticed by other scholars. 
This is that in Isaiah’s narrative of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib as we now have it, two invasions are involved, 
one by Sargon in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the account 
of which has been dropped from our present text, and the 
other by Sennacherib in 701 n.c. Both essays are distinguished 
by sanity of judgment and historical sense. Sennacherib’s 
own account of his expedition is criticized as well as the 
Biblical version and the result is that we have for the first 
time a clear and consistent narrative of the facts. 

Another rearrangement of the narrative, equally self-evident 
when stated, is to be found in the fourth essay on the Exodus. 
Here, again, two narratives describing two different attacks 
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>n Canaan which were chronologically distinct have been 
mixed together, one of them having been an invasion of 
louthem Palestine by the Israelitieh tribes in the third year 
sfter the flight from Egypt, the end of which was an over¬ 
whelming defeat, while the other was a second invasion from 
bhe East many years later, when the effects of the defeat had 
ceased to be felt. Here, too, I am prejudiced in favour of 
Mr. Wiener’s results, since in my Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monunyents I have put forward a somewhat 
similar view. 

The sixth essay on the narratives of the Conquest of Canaan 
in Joshua and Judges is an equally instructive and convincing 
piece of work. The narratives are analysed with a keen 
historical instinct combined with a lawyer’s knowledge of 
what evidence really means as well as with a large amount of 
common sense. The treatment of the records is, indeed, 
masterly; in place of “documents” which the most 
accomplished German “ analyst ” could not discover to-day 
in the leading articles of the Times where, nevertheless, the 
text is in a spoken language and the writers are all modem 
Occidentals, we have an analysis which is based on the broad 
outlines of internal consistency and, above all, historical 
and archteological facts. 

The last essay is a useful review of Eeoent Literature on 
the. Pentateuch. Wiener was rightly cautious as regards the 
identification of the Khabiri of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
with the Hebrews. We now know that the name denoted 
the mercenaries of whom we first hear in the service of the 
Elamite king Rim-Sin, the contemporary of Khammurabi, 
at Larsa, and m the Tel el-Amama age they formed the 
l^yguard of the Hittite king. The name signified 

confederates ”, and is so used in the Assyrian texts of 
Assur-nazir-pal. Its Hebrew representative was Heber: 
henM the name, or rather title, of the Qenite or “ sinith ” 
m Jud IV, 17. Eber, on the other hand, the “father ” of 
the Hebrews, took his name from Ebir-nAri, “ the land beyond 
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the Eiver,” westward of the Eujdirates, where the West 
Semitic neighbours of the Babylonians lived, and the initial 
letter of his name was accordingly, not ghain, which would 
have been represented in Assyrio-Babylonian by hh (H), 
but 'ain (J^). 

It is a pity that Wiener was not equally cautious in accepting 
other statements made by certain Assyriologists. Otherwise 
he would never have written (p. 47) that the identification 
of Amraphel with Ammurapi or Khammurabi was “in¬ 
defensible on philological, historical and chronological 
grounds ” or (p. 99) that “ it is now increasingly recognised ’’ 
to be “ impossible For once he forgot the old proverb 
about the cobbler “sticking to his last” and doubtless 
would have excised the passages before publishing the essay. 

The Editor, however, must be congratulated on the success¬ 
ful performance of what must have been a difficult task. 
Misprints are hard to discover, though there are two on the 
same page (p. 41): “ Blakkhutah “ for Maskhutah and 
“Amara” for Amarna. 

657. A. H. Saycb. 


Dadda-‘Idri or The Aramaic op the Book op Daniel. 
By C. Boutploweb. X SJ, pp. 48, 2 ills., 1 map. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1932. 

This interesting tractate endeavours to throw light on some 
of the problems of Biblical criticism raised by Arch®ology. 
They include the religious life of what was recently known as 
the Ottoman Empire, the methods by which Kings rule, and 
the bread of life to the man in the street. It is a large family, 
and I fear that some will be ill fed. But he tells us that there 
are sharp teeth among them. 

519. 


W. J. S. Sallaway, 
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La fbosx AWAwit Au IV* sii^JiK db L’HioiBE. Par Zaki 
MubAbak. 10 X 6, pp. 287. Paris : Maisonneuve 
Fr&es, 1931. Frs. 50. 

Students of Arabic euphuism will find much to interest them 
in this appreciation of it by a well-known Egyptian writer. 
The work, though concerned exclusively with belles-lettres 
and therefore less comprehensive than the title might suggest, 
covers a great deal of ground on which European scholars 
seldom feel themselves thoroughly at home. Its main value 
lies in the attempt made to portray psychological character 
by analysis of subtle yet distinctive qualities of style. From 
this point of view Dr. Zaki Mubarak has accomplished an 
extremely delicate task with the success we should expect 
of him. His studies of Badi'u’z-Zaman, Abu ’l-Faraj 
al-I^bahini, al-KhwArizml, at-Tawhid(, as-Sabi, Tha‘d.libf, 
and other leading authors are generally admirable and throw 
new light on the literary history of the period ; to take an 
outstanding example, his discovery of forty mrratiunculae 
by Ibn Duraid in the Zahru ’l-Addb of al-^u^ri has revealed, 
if not the origin, at least a preliminary stage in the evolution 
of the tnaqdtm. It seems possible, too, that Ma'arri’s Risdlatu 
'l-GhufrAnm&y owe something of its invention and imagination 
to an older Andalusian contemporary, though in neither case 
can the earlier work be regarded as seriously detracting from 
the originality of that which eclipsed it. The biographical 
details, anecdotes, and translations with which Dr. Zaki 
illustrates his criticism bring vividly before us the intellectual 
amusements of an age when every court was “ a little 
Academe ”, haunted by poets and wits, each of whom had 
‘‘ a mint of phrases in his brain ”. While his description of 
the characteristics of this style could scarcely be improved, 
the account he gives of its historical development is not equally 
convincing. He derives it not only from the Qur'dn but from 
an Arabic prose literature which existed before Islam and 
supplied the materials necessary for the production of the 
Qur'in itself. The problem, however, is capable of solution 
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without recourse to mere h}^thesi8. In my opinion 
Dr. Zaki has adopted a faulty procedure. Surely one should 
start from the fact that owing to the genius and structure of 
the Arabic language, its development on rhetorical lines was 
sooner or later inevitable in prose and poetry alike. Why 
has Dr. Zaki confined his view to one branch of the subject 
and ignored such an important matter as the relations between 
verse and prose and their influence on each other ? In fourth- 
century writers this influence is obvious, and Professor Sevan 
has traced it in the imagery of the Qur’dn. At any rate, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Mohammed, being an extra¬ 
ordinary man, formed his rhetorical style out of elements 
which he found in the life and culture of his day. We need 
not conjure up a whole troop of prose-writers to usher the 
Book into the world. 

301 . E. A. Nicholson. 


An Account op Assam. By Dr. John Peter Wade. Edited 
by Benudhab Shabma. X 6 , pp. xv ■+■ 310 -|- 
34 -f xvii. 

Dr. Wade accompanied as medical officer the expedition 
under Captain Welsh which was sent to Assam in a.d. 1792. 
During his stay of eighteen months, Wade was most assiduous 
in collecting all the information he could regarding that 
country, which was then almost unknown. In his “ Geo¬ 
graphical Sketch of Assam ”, published in the Annual Asiatic 
ReffUter in 1805, he mentioned that he had written a history 
of the monarch then ruling. By a happy inspiration Babu 
Benudhar Sharma wrote to the Librarian of the India Office 
asking if he could trace this book. As the result of this 
inquiry he eventually received, not the book he wrote about, 
of which there is still no trace, but the manuscript which 
he has now published. This purports to be a translation 
from the Assamese made for Dr. Wade of a “ History of 
Assam ”, but in reality it is a translation of three distinct 
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histioricftl documents, or burahjis, as they are called locally, 
vi*.{1) History of the AhlSm kings from the earliest times 
to the reign of Lakshmi Singh, pp. 2-175; (2) History of 
the KOch kings, pp. 179-246 ; (3) Account of the wars with 
the Muhammadans, pp. 24^310. 

In a letter forwarding this manuscript to Lt.'Col. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Dr. Wade said that he had also obtained “ the only 
copy extant” of a buraAji in the AhSm language. This 
seems to have disappeared. Fortunately, it was not the 
only such bwahji. When sustained historical inquiries 
were set on foot about forty years ago, six distinct ones were 
found. By that time Ah5m had become a dead language and 
was known only to a few elderly members of the old priestly 
clan. Five of these old men were engaged to teach the 
language to an educated Assamese, Bahr Golap Chandra 
Barua, who with their aid translated all these hurahjis} 
Eleven huraiijis in Assamese were found in the course of the 
same inquiries. The latter are of the same category as 
those forming Dr. Wade’s collection. They often contain 
very full information regarding individual matters, but 
in point of accuracy they are generally inferior to those in 
the AhQm language which may be regarded as the original 
records. 


In the first of the buranjis of which a translation is given 
in the book under review, a mythical Hindu origin is assigned 
to the Ah5m kings, and the account of the earlier rulers is 
often incomplete and inaccurate. Later on the narrative 
^comes fuller and more reliable and contains some 
interesting details which are omitted, or less fully presented, 
in other buranjis. The second of Dr. Wade’s buranjis gives’ 
an account of the Koch rulers very similar to that contained 
in the Fomsdiwli of the Darrang Rajas,* but the narrative is 
continued up to the date of Welsh’s expedition. The 


> HU translation of the most detailed of these buranjis 
by the Assam Government in 1930. 


publUhed 


* An analysis of this work 
with the flight of Bali Niirays 


rill he found in JASB., lidi, p. 268. It ends 
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third calls for no particular remarks except th^t, as 
throughout the work, there are errors made either by the 
original translator or by some later copyist. For example 
(on p. 249) Sukhampha’s successor is wrongly named. 
There are also numerous printer’s errors. 

Great credit is due to the editor for his discovery of 
this work and his enterprise in publishing it, and so, after 
all these years, giving to Dr. Wade the recognition which he 
deserves as the first European to undertake historical 
research in Assam. 

6SS. E. A. Gait. 


Pramana Samuccaya. Edited and restored into Sanskrit 
with vjitti, tika, and notes by H. E. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Mysore University Publication. SJ x 6J, pp. xxiv, 110 ; 
3 plates. Mysore : Government Branch Press, 1930. 

This volume is a first instalment, which contains, to quote 
the editor, “ a tentative Sanskrit restoration of the first 
chapter of Pramdim Samuccaya with copious extracts from 
Difmaga’s Vritti and Jinendrabuddhi’s ViSalamalavati TVca, 
both of which are available only in Tibetan." The editor 
has made considerable progress in the restoration of the other 
five chapters of the work, and hopes soon to publish them. 
An English translation of the work will follow. The 
commencement of the publication in Sanskrit of Dinnaga’s 
chief logical work is an event of great interest to students of 
Indian thought, who will hope for a speedy completion of 
the undertaking. The present reviewer is unqualified to 
appreciate the merit of the work considered as a reconstruc¬ 
tion, and can only adduce Credible Testimony by way of 
pramana that Mr. Iyengar manages the Tibetan texts very 
well. 

This first pariccheda is concerned with perception and 
comprises 48 couplets. Difinaga’s influence on the Indian 
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theory of perception may be judged from the fact that no 
lees than one quarter of the whole section (23 whole lines 
and some parts) figures in the citations by later writers which 
the editor records in his notes. As Tucci pointed out in 
articles which appeared in this journal (1928, pp. 377-90 
and 905-6), these fragments are a valuable check on the 
Tibetan text and its interpretation. Variant readings of 
ilohas 10, 12, and 20, for example, are to be found in the 
citations; and lines missing in the Tibetan are perhaps 
supplied by citations of ihkas 7 and 20. 

It is ungracious to ask for more when so much has been 


given: but, had it been practicable, the reconstruction of 
the vrlti as a whole would have been very welcome : not only 
for the better understanding of the text, but also because 
Dihnaga cites his opponents more freely in his vrtti (the 
ilokas themselves have a sutra-like conciseness which allows 
of no more than the indication of a reference). He cites, on 


ilokn 18 , NS. i, 1,4 (the definition of perception); on iloha 23» 
VS. iii, 1,18 (wliich, however, appears in the form Simendriya- 
mamrlha- in place of atmendriySrlha-) ; on iloka 24, VS. viii, 
1, 6 and 7 ; on sloka 26, VS. iv, 1,10; on ihka 27, a definition 
of perception which he attributes to “ Kapilah ”, and which 
Vacaspati calls Vdrxaganyasya hkmnam, while others refer 
it to Vindhyavasin; and on sloka 37, the MimpTha aVn 
description of perception as given in MS. I, 1, 4. Perhaps 
the most unexpected thing is an explicit statement in iloha 14 
that “the Vada-vidhi is not the Acarya’s ”. This statement 
prefaces a criticism of the definition of perception therein 
contomed (fu/o 'rlhdd njmmm), which Vacaspati calls 
Vam^Mamm If anything seemed clear it was 

that Vasubandhu wrote the Vdda-vidhi. And Jinendrabuddhi 
says m his commentary on the Prafnam-samuccaya (ad he.) 
that there is a hka-prasiddhi that Vasubandhu was the 
author. He then goes on to say, however, that thU general 

SZoTT f faultlessness 

(mrdustaiva) of the other iaslras composed by the iastra- 
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kara ; and that, in the impossibility of his author^p of 
the Vada-viihi, which is dosa-viSista, Dihnaga declares that 
it is not the Acaiya’s. 

Interpretation is necessarily precarious. Citations in 
works extant in Sanskrit are a valuable check, no doubt; 
but nothing can take the place of Difinaga’s own interpretation 
of his verses in his commentary. Until this is fully available 
the mere Sanskritist will not be in a position to make confident 
use of the reconstituted Pramdna-mmuccaya. But this should 
not prevent him from tendering his grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments to Mr. Kangaswamy Iyengar for a very valuable piece 
of work admirably executed. The Mysore University is to 
be congratulated on a unique publication, and the Press on 
the excellence of the typography. 

5Z1. H. N. Handle. 

Alfababi. Catdlogo de las Ciencias. Edicidn y Traduccidn 
Castellana por Angel GonzAlez Palbncia. (Publica- 
ciones de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad 
de Madrid, Volumen ii.) 9x6, pp. xix -f 176 + At. 
Madrid : E. Maestre, 1932. 

Seldom can it have been the fate of a book to lie unheeded 
for centuries and then to appear in three independent 
recensions in three different countries. But such has been 
the lot of al-Farabi’s once popular Ihsa'u-l-Vlum. 
Dr. Farmer’s article in the Journal for July contains a reference 
to the first printed edition of the work which was published 
in the monthly review Al-Irjan in Syria by the Shaildi 
Muhammad Hida of Najaf. Strangely enough Dr. Farmer 
omits all mention of ‘Uthman Amin’s edition which was 
published in Cairo last year from a manuscript in the Library 
there. Now Professor Gonz41ez Palencia has produced an 
edition which will supersede its predecessors. As long ago 
as 1916 he had completed the transcription and translation 
of the Escorial MS. 646 and the delay in publication has 
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allowed of the indusion in an appendix of variant readings 
from the Cairene edition. Perhaps it is a little unfortunate 
that the readings of Mu^mmad Rida’s edition and also 
MS. 1604 in the Kopriilil Library, Constantinople, could 
not have been registered; but the ease and smoothness 
with which Professor Palencia’s text and translation can 
be read will remove any misgivings about the accuracy of 
the text as a whole. 

The interest and value of the Spanish edition have been 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion of the Latin version 
published by Guilielmus* Camerarius in Paris in 1638, and 
by an edition of the Latin MS. 9335 of the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale of Paris, Liber Alfarabii De Scieniiis translalus 
a magislTo Girardo Cremonensi in Tdeto, de arabico in latinum, 
cuius in eo hec sunt verba. So far as I have read I should agree 
heartily with the editor’s judgment that Gerard’s version 
is thorough and accurate. Professor Palencia has also collated 
Ibn Tumlus’ Int,roduction to Logic which was edited and 
translated by Asin in 1916. This volume is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of education in the Middle Ages, 
as it marks out the lines along which instruction was imparted 
and the scope and content of each science as it was under¬ 
stood at the time. In no sense an encyclopaedia it served 
a useful purpose as a sort of syllabus and summary of each 
subject under consideration. 

I have been moved to compare Dr. Farmer’s with Professor 
Palencia's collation so far as the comparatively insignificant 
paragraphs on music are concerned and I notice that the 
former twice (JRAS., p. 681, lines 1 and 21) reads quidem 
where the latter has igitur. More serious is Fanner’s avtem 
'per waturam autcm per artem ior aut ... aut .. . (1. 16). 
Page 682,1. 21, for eorum Palencia has earum, so again p. 684, 
1. 21, p. 586,11. 6 and 21 (twice), p. 589,1. 1. On p. 684,1. 1, 
we must read with Palencia secundum communitatem. Page 686, 

» Parmer (p. 077) writ*«8 Guiliemus twice (line 9 and footnote). In I. 8 
anlifvuutimum is. of course, correct. It would be interesting to know if the 
manuscript which the worthy Scot published can he identiaed 
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1. 1, makes no sense. Read with Palenoia cognftionem 
nutneri neumamm and cf. p. 588,1. 6. For sutU preparantur (/) 
on p. 586, 1. 21, Palencia has fiterint preparate, and for inten- 
tionem, interaionum (p. 589, 1. 6), and for ^unt, fuerint. 

On p. 153, 1. 15, of Professor Palencia’s work I notice 
todus which does not agree with totitts elsewhere, and 
anministratione which probably stands for a spelling 
amminietratione. 

With regard to the Arabic text Farmer’s 1. 2 of 

the Arabic p. 568, is to be preferred to Palencia’s 
and his to p. 569,1.8 = £ \, 21. On p. 570,1. 7, 

read UJ (the subject is icLJl) and on 1. 9 read 

lil The text had which Farmer prints but 
Palencia notes “ corregido entre lineas ”. (On p. 671, 
1. 2, Palencia reads for with the same remark, though 
here I think he must be wrong, as the sense requires the 
latter.) Read ^ Palencia it, 18; so 

Farmer. 

Farmer’s translation of p. 570, 1. 10 == £ t, 10, “the dis¬ 
course about the species (sc. of notes), their structure, and 
their arrangement by which they become facilitated ’’ hardly 
seems to give the sense which would seem to be “ the discussion 
of the various positions and orders in which the notes agree 
To judge from the MSS. and the renderings of both scholars 
there would seem to be some doubt as to the meaning 
of JijlsVl, p. 671, top. Farmer renders “opinions”^ 
and Palencia “ frases I would suggest that the three 
categories are those that al-Farabi has been using all along, 
namely fundamerUcds, rudiments, and demonstrations, and 
the true reading is VI, 

667. Alfred Guillaume. 

1 But whose 1 There has been no soggeation. of the discussion of riTsl 
theories, but rather of demtmatrative proof of sl-Ffirabl’s system. 
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Towards a Systematic Stddy of the Vedanta. By S. K. 
Das. 8Jx 6, pp. vii + 292. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1931. 

Tliis liook is another sign of the ever-increasing interest in 
the Vedanta, which may lead to a revival on a large scale of 
that first and foremost of idealistic philosophies. 

Much as tli(! author empha-sizes the importance of the 
Vedanta, in the study of the history of Indian thinking and 
living, he warns us against its over-valuation and uncritical 
study. Tlie living and viewing of life must go hand in hand 
(“ the Vedanta is the philosophy or theory of practice itself ”, 
p. 4). The author insi-sts upon a co-operation of the intellectual 
and the moral and emphasizes the practical attitude of the 
philo-sophy of life as incorporated in the Vedanta (cf, his 
slogan “ what does not work is not true ”, p. 6), 

His arguments are clear and precise, his descriptions vivid 
and full of rr.nr.rins. }.■< '.irci:r.u'e fluf-nl and (■xpre^ri^e. His 
k!ii>w!i Imc 1 ,- ;o.iu)i,v i* .•i«h »>• 10 tnnioi him 

fully comi)otent for the task of giving a systematic and 
comparative-historical study of the Vedanta. 

He does full justice to ^Akara, although pointing out the 
unwisdom either of fixing a label of authority on one or the 
otlu*r of tlic Wdauta-sutras or of losing the true meaning of 
philo.sophical ideals and values by a mere historical treatment 
of chronological sequence. I wholeheartedly agree with him 
in his dictum that “ accumulation of facts is one thing and 
illumination quite another” (p. 23). There is so much 
historical study going on to-day which in its exclusive 
attention to the sarlra loses toucli with the sanrin. Compre¬ 
hension IS more than apprehension, and in the sense of 
comprehension I welcome Mr. Das’s attempt at a “ systematic 
study of the Vedanta ". The author is a true Vedantist 
himself, as the concluding chapter of the book (“ The Cultural 
Value of the Vedanta ”) bears out in a remarkable way. 

W. Stede. 
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Thb Yeah Names op China and Japan. Compiled by 
P. M. SusKi. 8 X 6J. pp. 40. London: Eegan Paul, 
Trench, Tiiibner and Go., Ltd., 1931. 4s. 6d. 

This is a very bandy little book of tables of the Chinese and 
Japanese Emperors with their Year Names (nten hao) and 
dates, which will be found most useful for all ordinary 
purposes. It does not pretend to be a critical work, the 
Chinese names and dates being chiefly taken, we are told, 
from WWioms and OUles. There are apparent exceptions 
(owing to manipulations of the kalendar) to the statement 
that “ from the time of the change (of year name) on till 
the end of that year, no matter how short, it is called the 
first year under the new title ”. Thus Tsai-tit’u was decreed 
in December, 689, but the “ first year ” was the lunar year 
corresponding to 690. Wu Hou 684 and Tan 685 are put down 
like two successive rulers; but Wu Hou reigned till 705. 
Her year name Wan-mi-tSng-fing is omitted. We are given 
no help where we much need it, with the ephemeral local 
dynasties, Nan T’ang, Yiieh, Wu-Yiieh, and such. 

Will not some industrious Chinese or Japanese savant 
compile for us from good native sources really detailed tables 
of all the dynasties large and small, giving the exact date 
(year, month, and day) not only of accession, but of birth 
and death and of the establishment of each year name ? 
The labour would be considerable, but the value inestimable. 
625. A. C. Moule. 


Tolkappivam. Yol. I, edited with a short commentary in 
English by P. S. Subbahmanya Sastbi, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Madras Oriental Series, No. 3.) 8| x 5|, pp. x + 106. 
Madras : Journal of Oriental Besearch, 1930. R. 1 or 28. 
This is an English edition, with an index of words, of 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest grammar extant of ancient Tamil. 
The nine chapters included in volume i of the present edition 
deal with phonology, the first chapter dealing with the 
JSAS. JAWABT 1933. 11 
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speech sounds, the second with the secondaiy 
sounds and the consonants that may stand at the beginning 
and the end of words, the third with the physiological basis 
of the elemental sounds, and the remaining six chapters with 
the subject of assimulation. The original text is given 
transliterated, with a wealth of diacritical marks, in Roman 
characters, and a brief commentary giving the substance 
of the text is added, with here and there a note by the editor. 
There is also a brief preface, in which attention is drawn 
to some interesting facts, such as, for example, that in ancient 
Tamil i and i), were alveolar and not palatal. It is evident 
that the editor has been at some pains to produce this book, 
but it is not clear for whose benefit it has been produced; 
for the majority of scholars who would have occasion to turn 
to Tolkappiyam would surely prefer a text in the familiar 
Tamil cliaracters, while those not acquainted even with the 
Tamil script would certainly not need the text transcribed 
with such meticulous care, but would appreciate a brief 
critique setting forth the more significant facts recorded in 
the treatise. 

547. M. S. H. Thompson. 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. IV. By the late 
H. V. Nanjundayya and Rao Bahadur L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer. x 5|, pp. Ill + 677. 
Mysore, 1931. 

The present volume, following on volumes ii and iii, com¬ 
pletes the Survey of the Mysore tribes and castes initiated 30 
years ago; and volvune i, dealing with the general results, is 
promised shortly. We find in this volume articles of import¬ 
ance on Lingayats and Musalmans, and some specially 
interesting notes on Kurubas and Vakkalus. Lingayatism, an 
interesting development of the eleventh century, which, 
starting on a casteless basis, slowly reacquired the caste 
exclusiveness of orthodox Hinduism, has been dealt with 
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veiy fully in Hastings’s Dietiomty of RdigUm and Ethics, 
and the present work adds little to our knowledge of the 
subject. Some fuller information on the subject of the sub¬ 
divisions of Lingayats in Mysore would have been welcome. 
We should also have been glad to find under the article on 
Musalmans a list of Musalman castes. This might with 
advantage have taken the place of much detail regarding the 
religion of Muhammad which is already available elsewhere. 

The writer is to be congratulated on the very valuable 
list of ezogamouB divisions which are to be found on pp. 63, 
135, 276, 432, 528, 643, and 662, and which are of great 
assistance in tracing the status and origin of caste and tribe 
in a much wider area than the Mjraore State. We should have 
welcomed a greater effort to identify the numerous trees and 
shrubs by their botanical names. This is a work that might 
yet be performed before the survey is brought to a close. 
The present volume is well illustrated, and adds materially 
to our knowledge of Indian ethnology. It is to be regretted 
that, as in the case of the previous two volumes, quite un¬ 
necessarily numerous misprints have been allowed to stand. 

Thus, myroba jam (p. 277) does not at once suggest the 
hirda or Indian myiabolam, and the substitution of “ tail ” 
for the marriage ornament worn by women commonly known 
as tali can only produce a ludicrous if wholly unintentional 
effect. We shall await volume i with much interest. 

606. R. E. Enthoven. 


Caste and Race in India. By G. S. Ghubye. x 6, 
pp. 209. London ; Began Paul & Co., 1932. 

The author of this volume, who is Reader of Sociology in 
the University of Bombay, aims at giving his views on the 
history and the origin of the caste system as it was in the 
past and is to-day among the Hindus in India. The result 
is an interesting little volume, which, if it adds little to the 
existing knowledge of this very complicated subject, certainly 
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zepzoduces much material of interest in a concise form. 
It is carious to find a serious work on caste which entirely 
omits all reference to the internal structure of caste units, 
from which alone the student may hope to find the surest 
guidance in the matter of caste origins. Instead we have 
an elaborate attempt to deal with caste on anthropometrical 
lines, which have in the past led such scholars as Sir Herbert 
Risley to many exceedingly doubtful conclusions. Readers 
of Bisley’s Peopfo of India, which the present writer C[uotes 
somewhat uncritically, are aware that the discovery of the 
Scythians among the Marathas and the juxtaposition of 
Mahar and Brahman went far to discredit Risley’s anthro¬ 
pometrical data. 

The writer of this work has given in chapter vi some 
interesting references to the development of caste movements 
outside India. On p. 172 we find a useful summary of the 
modern movement against untouchability. We fail, however, 
to follow the writer’s conclusions (p, 184 et seq.) that the 
true remedy for the trouble arising from caste selfishness 
is to ignore caste feeling altogether. To arrive at such a 
theory after a careful exposition of caste in its infinite 
complexity is a strange non sequUur which hardly seems 
prompted by logical considerations. We may, however, 
congratulate the author on having added an interesting 
treatise to the existing caste literature. 

R. E. Enthovbn. 

Ankuai. Report op the Archeological Department op 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1338 F., 1928-1929 a.c. 13 x 10, pp. x + 88, pis. 16. 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1931. 

The chief archaological contribution in this Report is 
Mr. Yazdani’s description of the survey of the Fort of 
Koilkonda, seventy-eight mUes south-west of Haidarabad, 
and the survey of the Fort of Bidar in the north-west. The 
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former contains a Telngn inscription of the date A.D^. 1661, 
deciphered by Mr. Lakshminarayana Rao, which helps 
to confirm information given by Firishtah about Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golconda. Mr. Streenivas describes the fort 
and other monuments at Udgir in the Bidar district. The 
appendix also contains a number of Muslim inscriptions of 
Udgir and a list of numismatic accessions with facsimiles 
of thirty-nine punch-marked coins. 

599 . £. J. Thomas. 


The BhagavaugIta. A study by Vishwas 6. Bhat, M.A., 
with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt. 7x5, 
pp. 12 + 280. Poona : Iryasamskrti Press, 1932. 

Professor Bhat’s study of the BhagavaAgUa received a 
very favourable welcome when it first appeared eight years 
ago, and in this second edition he tells us that his views 
have not since undergone a change. It might perhaps have 
been better if he had discussed the most recent rival views, 
but in the present writer’s opinion he has taken a sound and 
scholarly position, which later discussions have not yet 
even attempted to meet. The text and translation of the 
Gita now included add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
601 . E. J. Thomas. 


The Saundarananda or Nahda the Fair. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit of A^vagho^ by £. H. Johnstok. 
Panjab University Oriental Publications, No. 14. 10 x 7, 
pp. xii -f 124. London; Humphrey Milford, 1932. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Johnston’s purpose in translating the Saundarananda 
has been to make it a companion volume to the text which 
he edited four years ago. It is, in fact, a most valuable comple¬ 
ment to the earlier work, and aims, as he says, at making 
the meaning of the thought clear rather than at attempting 
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to leproduce the literary form. With such a defective text 
much discussion both of readings and subject-matter is 
necessary, and students will be thankful for the notes which 
deal with these matters. 

It is possible that Mr. Johnston sometimes too readily 
unties a knot with a conjecture. There is the perfectly 
grammatical aaiaivalau in xvi, 91, which he says he would 
have amended to sa Saiwdo or sa SaivaU or even sa SivdH, 
“ were it not for the desirability of keeping to the MSS.” 
This looks as if he thought that a viddhied form could be 
equivalent to the name from which it is derived, just as if 
KaunUya could stand for KunR, and in fact he translates 
taiiaimlau (” along with Sivali ”) as “ Saivala ”. It is no 
wonder, then, that he does not see any virtue in the prefix 
sa- as against sa the article. 

In an earlier verse Mr. Johnston now recognizes that his 
former reading contained a monstrosity, but he says that 
Nandohi-mtdamcUdv is a doubtful improvement.^ But this 
is the MS. reading, and surely it is an improvement to be 
grammatical and if possible to follow the actual text. How¬ 
ever, ho rejects it and conjectures -mate with pragrhya e, 
and makes it mean “ Nandakamata and Nandamata". 
Then he has to conjecture their identity. There is an Uttara 
Nandamata in the Pali, a lay woman and adept at dhyana, 
but Mr. Johnston says that Nandamata here is Mahaprajapatl. 
Then he goes on to identify his Nandakamata with the 
Nandamata of the PaU. Yet we find Nandaka and Nanda 
M two distinct personages. It looks as if still more conjecture 
is wanted. 

E. J. Thomas. 


> Mr. Johnston goc, out of h» way to *»y that this is what I propose to 
H ^ ‘‘ ““y The simplest emen^tion 
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ABHIDHABMAKOgJABHABYAM COHBBeBitt VaSUBANDHU. 

MsAsurb 6. H. U^epdaTCKOlt. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
XX. Fasc. 1, 10 X OJ, pp. V + 96. Petrograd, 1917 ; 
Ease. 2, pp. 97-192. Leningrad, 1930. 

Sphutabtha Abhidhabmakocawakhva, the Wobk op 
Yacomitba. First kogasthana, edited by S. L6vi and 
Th. Stchebbatsky. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXI. 
Fasc. 1, 10 X 7, pp. V 4- 96 + iv. Petrograd, 1918 ; 
Fasc. 2, pp. 96 (ko^asthana ii, 1-40). Leningrad, 1930. 
Yijnaftimatratasiddhi, la Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang. Traduite 
et annot6e par L. de la VALLfiE Poussin. 10 x 6^, 
pp. 820. (Issued with indexes as Tomes i-iii, but 
forming one volume.) Paris: P. Geuthner, 1928-9. 
Feueb und Bbennstopp, ein Kapitel aus dem Madhyamika- 
Sastra des Nagaijuna, mit det Vitti des Candiakirti. 
Translated by S. Schayeb. 9J x 6J-, pp. 27. Koeznik 
orjentalistyczny. Tom. vii, str. 26-62. Lw6w: 
Nakiadem Polskiego Towarzystwa Orjentalistycnego, 
1926. 

Avsoewahlte Eafitel aus deb Pbasannafada (V, XII, 
XVI). Einleitung, Cbersetzung, und Anmerkungen. 
S. Schayeb. 9J x 6, pp. xxxiii + 128. M6moires de la 
Commission orientaliste, 14. W. Krakowie : Nakladem 
Polskiej Akademji Umiejetnoici. Paris: Librairie 
franco-polonaise et ^rangdre, 1931. 

The great scheme of editing a series of works to elucidate 
the Abhidhemnakoia was begun nearly twenty years ago by 
Professor Stcherbatsky, Sir E. Denison Boss, Professors 
S. L6vi, L. de la Vall6e Poussin, and Wogihara. There has 
been inevitable delay, and it is only lately that the second 
fasciculm of each of the two works projected by Professor 
Stcherbatsky has appeared. Of the first, an edition of the 
Tibetan translation of the Abhidharmahoia of Vasubandhu 
with bhasya, we now have the first chapter and about half 
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the second. The preface in Rtwsian explains how the work, 
which was taken by Hiuen Thsang to China, has been studied 
chiefly in Japan, and hence escaped the notice of Vaailiev. 
The other work, the VyaJchya of Yafomitra (in Sanskrit), 
which was begun to be edited by Professors Stcherbatsky 
and S. L4vi, now has the co-operation of Professor Wogihara 
^Ti/1 Dr. Obermiller. Other works which formed part of the 
original scheme have fared better, such as de la Vall4e 
Poussin’s very important translation of the whole from 
the Tibetan and C^nese versions, and several special studies 
which he has devoted to the subject. 

It is from these works dealing with the Sarvastivadins 
and other of the older schools that a connected history of 
the development of the earlier thought is becoming clear. 
This is also true of the later schools, as the present translation 
of the Siddhi of Hiuen Thsang shows. What the 
Abhiiharmakoia is for the Sarvastivadin schools, says the 
editor, the Siddhi is for the Vijfianavadins. The work is 
in the form of a commentary on the Trimiikd, the thirty 
karikas of Vasubandhu, but Hiuen Thsang has collected 
extracts from many other sources and schools. The editor 
has not merely translated Hiuen Thsang, but he has all 
through added extensive bibliographical notes as well as 
valuable discussions of important .doctrines and long 
appendices. 

The teaching of another equally important school, the 
Madhyamikos, also owes much to this indefatigable worker. 
His edition of the Madhyamakavriti (the Prasannapada) 
of Candraklrti, says Dr. Schayer, is for the Mahayana theories 
fundamental. 

It is this work to which Dr. Schayer has been devoting 
his attention. In these two works he gives a translation of 
about one-fifth of the Vrtti of Candraldrti. With the intro¬ 
ductions and extensive notes they are a most welcome 
contribution both to the difficulties of detail as well as to the 
interpretation of the philosophical principles of the whole. 
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He rightly claims that what is wanted is not a literal 
translation (that kind of thing, alas, we have known), but a 
reconstruction of the course of thought of the text. This 
involves introducing theories, which is inevitable, for we 
already have before us the theories that the doctrines are 
nihilism or pyrrhonism or even mere niaiaeries. Such views 
have to be dealt with, and it is by such work as Dr. Schayer’s 
that we are likely to reach conclusions free from subjective 
perversities. 

2S7 , 258 , 259 . E. J. ThouaS. 


Memoirs of Gaub and Faedva. By Khae Sahib M. ’Abid 
’Ali Ehae, of Maldah. Edited and revised by H. E. 
Stapleton, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 10 X 6|, pp. 190, pis. 7, hp. 33. Calcutta: 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1931. Bs. 6 or 8s. 3d. 

Khan Sahib M. ’Abid ’Ali Khan (1872-1926) was bom 
and passed his early life in the district he describes. His 
father was the first Muhammadan in the district to educate 
his sons in English. 

M. ’Abid ’All Khan entered the Public Works Department 
in 1899 and was put in charge of the special repairs to the 
old buildinp at Gaur and Pandua, and in recognition 
of his services in this connection had conferred on him the 
title of “ Khan Sahib ” in 1917. 

It is interesting to note that Khan Sahib belonged to the 
ancient family of the Fathan rulers of Gaur and that bis 
ancestors came there with King Ilruz Shah III (1351-68). 
from Delhi when he invaded Bengal in order to check the 
expansion of Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah (1339-58). Owing 
to the oppression of the Mughal governors the family left 
Gaur and eventually drifted to English Bazar, where the 
author’s brother served as chairman of the municipality. 

The kernel of the present work was an account of the 
ruins, specially written for the visit of Lord Curzon to Maldah 
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in 1902 in connection with his scheme for the preservation of 
ancient monuments, which was published in booklet form in 
1912. Further revision took place between 1912 and 1926 
and, after the author’s death in 1926, the work was, in 
1928, entrusted for final revision to Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. The present 
book is the result. Mr. Stapleton re-examined the ruins 
and has corrected and, where necessary, expanded Khan 
Sahib’s work. 

North and West Bengal were conquered for 
Muhammadanism by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khaljl, the 
lieutenant of Qutbuddm Aibak of Delhi, in 1202, from the 
Hindu king Rai Lakshman Sen, and Lakshmanavati, as 
Lakshman Sen had renamed Gaur, under the shortened form 
of Lakhnauti, became the chief seat of Muhammadan power, 
Lakshman Sen and his successors maintaining themselves 
for another century at Sunargaon. 

Bengal remained a dependency of Delhi until the death 
of Qadar Khan in 1338, but between that date and 1352 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah made himself supreme and transferred 
the capital to Pandua, an ancient Hindu city, 20 miles north- 
cast of Lakhnauti. In 1410 there was a Hindu revival with 
Raja Kans (Ganesh), who ruled through puppet kings at 
Pandua. His son Jadu was converted to Muhammadanism 
and ruled as Jalaluddin Muhanunad from 1415. 

The transference of the capital from Gaur to Pandua 
was due to changes in the course of the Ganges and the 
devastations of civil war. The retirement of the river from 
Pandua, however, and its attaining a stable course at Gaur 
led to the latter again becommg the capital under Mahmud I 
(1442-69), with whose accession to the tlirone, after the over¬ 
throw of the house of Raja Kans, the line of Ilyas Sh«h was 
restored. The restored house of Ilyas was succeeded by the 
Habshi kings (1486-93) and by the house of Husain Shah 
(1493-1537). 

Then a brief tenure of power by Humayun (1537-9) was 
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followed by that of Sher Shah both in Bengal and at Delhi. 
Two further dynasties, those of Muhammad Sur and Siilaiman 
Kararani, preceded the final conquest of Bengal by Akbar 
in 1576. 

Gaur was displaced by Tanda as capital by Sulaiman 
Kararani in 1566 owing to a further change in the course 
of the Ganges, but temporarily regained its position under 
Akbar’s first viceroy. The rains causing an epidemic, how¬ 
ever, to which the viceroy himself fell a victim, the seat 
of government was again taken back to Tanda and the 
history of Gaur closed. 

ELhan Sihib’s volume contains four chapters, the first 
two being short accounts of the history of the two cities 
and of their more important kings and viceroys. Chapters 
iii and iv, which make up the greater part of the book, 
deal with the extant remains. There are in addition five 
appendices : Bibliographies of Gaur, Pandua, and other 
places in the Maldah district and of the inscriptions found 
there, an account of the local historian Saiyid Ilahi Bakhsh 
and his work the Kurshtd-i-Jahan Numa and lists of the 
kings of Delhi and of the rulers of Bengal from 1202 to 
1676. 

The work is pleasantly interspersed with charming 
anecdotes, such as that of Ghiywuddln A’zam Shah (1390- 
1410) and his three favourites the Cypress, the Rose, and the 
Tulip, who are commemorated by Hafiz. 

Each of the archseological sections contains a plan of the 
city dealt with, and the various building inscriptions are 
given in the original script and in translation. There is also 
a map of northern and central Bengal. According to 
Fergusson the architectural school of Gaur was one of the four 
provincial schools of northern India which arose out of the 
weakening of the central Pathan power at Delhi. One 
interesting architectural feature characteristic of Bengal 
is the curvilinear form of roof, copied no doubt from 
bamboo construction. In addition to the results of personal 
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observation and research the archaeological sections contain 
descriptions of the various buildings taken from the works of 
earlier enquirers, some of which record features now lost. 

Some of the buildings described, such as the Adina Mosque 
of Silfnndar Shah at Pandua and the Firozah Minar at Gaur, 
are, of course, well-known, but in general the book will give 
those interested a great mass of detailed and up-to-date 
information hitherto either not known at all to the general 
reader or at best known through works, the majority of which 
are from fifty to one hundred years old. 

In summing up previous knowledge, as they have done 
here, and supplementing and correcting by personal research, 
Khan Sahib and his editor have rendered a real service 
to Indian archaeology. The book is copiously illustrated 
and includes reproductions of beautiful inscriptions, although 
the quality of the paper in some cases results in a lack of 
sharpness in the photographs. The omission of an index 
is to be regretted. 

S72 . E. B. W. Chappelow. 


The Quarterly of the Department op Antiquities in 
Palestine. Vol. i, No. 2. 11 x 6, pp. 48, pis. 6. 

Jerusalem : Published for the Government of Palestine ; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1931. 6«. 

This issue of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine contains articles on a rock-cut tomb at Nazareth, 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, the obverse type of the 
tetradrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, coins in the 
Palestine Museum, the second part of a mediaeval Arabic 
description of the Haram of Jerusalem, a concise bibliography 
of excavations in Palestine, a note on the name Khan el 
Ahmar (Beisfin), and an account of the discovery of two 
ancient street levels in the Tyropoeon Valley within the walls, 
Jerusalem. 
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Perhaps the most valuable contribution is the concise 
bibliography of excavations in Palestine, of which the 
first part here printed takes in Abu GhiSsh to El Jish. It 
includes accounts of spade work only (including illicit digging 
by peasants or dealers and their agents), and excludes explora¬ 
tion without actual digging, popular works (where scientific 
works are available), reviews, articles devoted to single objects, 
and summaries. 

The rock-cut tomb at Nazareth was discovered whilst 
excavating for the purpose of laying foundations of a private 
house near the Gk)verninent Secondary School in the autumn 
of 1930, and consists of a rectangular barrel-vaulted chamber, 
within which was a shaft tomb, and opening out of which 
nine loculi, four on each side and one at one end, all 
containing human bones. 

The objects discovered were of minor interest and included 
pottery and glass vessels, etc., beads, iron and bronze 
bracelets, rings and fragments, fragments of a silver ring, 
small bronze bells, Hellenistic lamps, and a Phoenician 
glass pendant with a lion and a star in relief. 

The long article of nineteen pages (with two plates) on 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, contains but a page and a half 
of letterpress, the rest being technical data. 

These three hundred and twenty-five Byzantine follea 
(discovered lying loose on a heap of small rough stones which 
were being removed from the surface of the ground to prepare 
it for cultivation) range from Anastasius I (a.d. 491-518) 
to Heraclius (a.d. 611 or 612), the majority being from, 
the Constantinople mint under Justin I and Justinian 
(A.D. 618-565). 

The mints are Constantinople, Antioch, and Nicomedia. 
There is also a table of sizes and weights. 

Of a similar character to the last is the four-page article 
(with one plate) on the coins in the Palestine Museum (local 
varieties, unpublished or little known): Seleucid (Alexander 
Balas, Ascalon, 147/6 B.C.), Maccabeean (John Hyrcanus 11), 
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Herodian (possibly Herod I), Roman Procurators in Judffia, 
and Aelia Capitolina (Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Commodus, 
Elagabalus, and Decius). 

Of greater interest to the non-expert is the note on the 
obverse of the tetradrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, 
which shows, between the middle two of four columns of a 
facade, the end of a square-sided semieircular-lidded chest 
with projecting bosses, of a common ancient Egyptian type, 
standing on two short legs. This has been identified with the 
screen of the Tabernacle and the Ark or, after the fragment 
of a frieze from the Synagogue of Capernaum, with the 
Tabernacle itself and the Ark. 

In sinking a pumping shaft preparatory to the repair 
of the main drainage sewer of Jerusalem-within-the-walls, 
about 25 metres south of the Suq al Qattanin, the central 
western entrance of the Haram, the two ancient street levels, 
which are the subject of the article in this issue, were dis¬ 
covered. Tlic upper one was found 2’90 metres below the 
present roadway and was paved with large flagstones of 
whitish lime.stone, 30 centimetres thick, not uniform in size 
but averaging more than a metre square, laid diagonally 
and irregularly bonded ; in this case the street must have been 
5'50 metres wide. 

The other level was found 2’10 metres lower down. The 
flagstones in this case were, however, laid square to the sewer 
and not diagonally. Beneath this was found a drain. 

The mediaeval Arabic description of the Haram of Jerusalem 
is a translation of a fourteenth-century description in the first 
volume of Ahmad b. Fadl-Allah al-’Umari’s encyclopaedia, 
MasSlik al abmr, to a great extent copied from the Silsilat al 
'asjadfi sifat as-mJehra wa-l-mayid of the vizier Taj ad-din 
Abu-l-Pada’il Ahmad b. Amin al-Mulk. 

The first instalment in No. 1 mentions a marble basin 
decorated on the outside wdth reliefs, which stood in the marble 
portico in front of the south door and has since disappeared, 
and also confirms Clermont-Ganneau’s theory that the 
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“ Buckler of ^amza ” was a mirror; it is here described 
as a mirror of seven metals. 

The instalment in No. 2 completes the description of the 
Court of the Dome of the Bock and proceeds to the southern 
wall and adjacent mosques and buildings, the eastern, 
northern, and western walls, and the Qubbat Sulaiman and 
Solomon’s Stable. 

267 . E. B. W. Chappelow. 

A Short History of Inman Materialism, Sensationalism, 
AND Hedonism. By Dakshinabanjan Shastbi. With 
a foreword by Dr. A. N. Mutheejbe. 8J x 6J, 
pp. viii + 48. Calcutta : The Book Co., Ltd., 1930. 

This is a useful little sketch of the evolution of materialistic 
philosophy in India, in which the author digests the scanty 
literature available for his purposes. He traces materialism 
from the early scepticism of the Baxhaspatyas through 
the Lokayata to the hedonism of the Charvakas and the 
heresies of the Nastikas. The author has collected the scraps 
of information available about sects like the Eapalikas 
and generally done a good deal of research on an obscure 
subject. 

144 . J. Allan. 

The Brahma-Sutras (II, I-II) or Badarayana, with the 
Comment op Sankabacharya. By S. K. Bblvakar. 

X 6J, pp. xvi + 142 + 100 + 222. Poona : Bilva- 
knnja Publishing House, 1931. 10s. 

This is a second edition of Professor Belvakar’s valuable . 
work on the Smnti- and Tarka-padas of the Brahma-Sutras. 
The notes have been considerably revised and extended. This 
text is an excellent thing to put in the hands of young students 
of Indian philosophy and they could not have it in a more 
accessible form. A glossary of technical terms and an enlarged 
Index are other features of the new edition. 

664 . 


J. Allan. 
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1. LixoiNUiilaAHA BY Habsatabdhaba, with the Com¬ 
mentary Sabvalaksana by PpTHivi&VARA. CritiwJly 
edited by Mabopadhyaya Patoit V, Vehkatabama 
Shabma. Madras University: Sanskrit Series No. 4. 
9^ X 6}, pp. xxzii + 238, pis. 2. University of Madras, 
1931. 2«. 6d. 

The Sanskrit treatises on gender are mostly of interest 
only to grammatical specialists, but the one attributed to 
Har^vardbana is an exception. For one thing the text 
and commentary contain a mass of lexicographical information 
not yet exploited in modem dictionaries, which the age of the 
work in comparison with the Indian lexica makes of special 
value, and I have noted several difficult words, of which the 


commentator’s explanation is illuminating. Hitherto the 
material has been somewhat hard to use, as Dr. R. 0. Franke’s 
edition was based on a single manuscript in which the com¬ 
mentary was incomplete. This new edition, prepared 
from three MSS. and containing the entire commentary, 
is therefore welcome and will, it is to be hoped, be made 
use of in any new Sanskrit dictionary. If the editing is not 
distinguished, it is at any rate adequate, and, in the not 
infrequent cases where exception might justly be taken to the 
text adopted, the critical apparatus will be found useful. 
Many passages, especially in the commentary, show different 
readings to those in Dr. Franke’s manuscript, in most cases, 
it may be said, better ones. But the use made of the editio 
princeps calls for some comment. While a long extract 
from Dr. Franke’s excellent introduction has been printed at 
the beginning of the book, the editor does not appear to have 
read It with any attention; otherwise how could he say of the 
L^tganuiasana that it is “by common consent 
the earliest of the treatises on gender ? And under verse 13 
he gives Pamni as the source of a siUm which Dr. Franke 
^ “ the 

S ’ gives reprints of the 

lA^ganuiaaarm of Sakatayana and Vararuci with explanatory 
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notes in Sanskrit. Comparison with Dr. Rranke’s edition 
shows that not only have the texts been copied froih it bat 
that the so-called notes cue in &ct the extrcurts he mode from 
the commentaries ; I have looked in vain for any acknowledge¬ 
ment of the borrowing, not to speak of any indication that 
permission was sought for it. Surely a higher standard in 
such matters is to be expected in a book appearing in a 
University series and edited by a bearer of the honoured title 
of MahopcUlhyaya. 

The question whether the author of the text was the well- 
known king Har^ is also affected by the new edition of the 
commentary. It is here attributed to Prthivl^vara, son of 
Bhattabharadvaja, and a curious verse, which was not in 
Dr. Franke’s manuscript, states that the idstrakara fell at 
his feet and asked him to write a commentcuy on the work. 
Therefore the two were contemporaries. The text shows 
no influence of the KaHka Vrtti, but the commentary treats 
it as a leading authority and must surely be one or more 
generations later than it in date. Dr. Franke’s manuscript, 
while giving the commentary the same title, names as the 
author Sabarasvamin, son of Bhattadiptasvamin. Moreover, 
on verses 6 and 28 it quotes for two words equivalents in the 
Kashmiri dialect, which are omitted in the commentary 
of the new edition. There are a large number of other 
minor differences between the two, though essentially they 
are identical. This treatise was much used in Kashmir 
and it looks as if some scholar there had copied out 
Frthiviiivara’s commentary, making minor alterations in 
it, and had then appended his own name to it. Both com-. 
mentaries have the final verse which implies that the author 
of the text was of regal or semi-regal position, and the verse 
already referred to, which Fithivi^vara alone has, is so unusual 
that it can hardly be an interpolation. Ordinarily an author 
and commentator, when contemporary, stand in the relation 
of guru and pupil; here the terms of the verse make this 
impossible, but they become intelligible and natural if the 
JBAS. JAXVABT 1083. 12 
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tSitmhSta was a king of non-Brahnaan birth and the coni” 
mentator his guru. Complete proof is lacking, but this new 
piece of evidence goes to confirm Dr. Franke’s theory that 
the author of the treatise was Harsa of Kanauj and further, 
if that is accepted, then the lower limit of the Kaiika Vftti 
(c. A.D. 660) must be put back by at least half a century. 

573 . 


2. Die PBAJf»APilRAMITA.-LlTERATUB NEBST EINKM 
Specimen dee SuVlKRANTAVIKRAMI-PRAJSAPiKAMITA. 
By Tokumvo Matsumoto. Bonner orientalische Studien, 
Heft 1. 10 X 7, pp. vii + 55 + 29. Stuttgart : W. 

Kohlhammer, 1932. EM. 7.50. 

The PrajMparamita literature has not yet been adequately 
studied and sound texts and translations of the principal works 
are needed before we. can assess it at its true value. Pending 
such publication, this study is a useful contribution to the 
subject, and, though it has little that is noteworthy to say on 
the general question, in several matters of detail it adds 
substantially to our knowledge. I would invite attention to 
the catalogue of the materials available in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese, to the identification of certain Mahayana quota¬ 
tions in some recently published copper-plates from Ceylon, 
to the transliteration of Sir Aurel Stein’s Sanskrit manuscript 
in Chinese characters of the PrajndpdramUahrdayasutra, 
and to the Sanskrit text with Chinese translation of the first 
chapter of the SuvikranlavikramiprajMparamita, one of 
the latest works of its class. Mr. Matsumoto is clearly a valu¬ 
able recruit to the ranks of Mahayana students, but might I 
suggest that, if he intends to edit any Sanskrit texts, he should 
first carefully study Tibetan and the principles that govern 
the use of translations in that language for the correction 
of faulty Sanskrit manuscripts ? For the Chinese translations. 
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on wbicli alone lie appears to have worked so far, however 
invaluable for the meaning, are often, unlike the Tibetan ones, 
unsafe guides for the decision of textual minutise. 

5«9. 


3. Das Altindische Buck vom Welt- und Staatslebbn ; 
Das Abthacastra des KautiI'Ya. Aub dem Sanskrit 
iibersetzt u. mit Einleitung u. Anmerknngen versehen 
von J. J. Meyeb. 10 X 7i, pp. Ixxxviii -f 983. Leipzig : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1926. 

The first fasciculus of this work was reviewed in the Joubnal 
for 1926, p. 810, and a notice of the complete book after the 
lapse of so many years is only justified by its outstanding 
importance and must be brief. Dr. Meyer’s previous work 
had shown him to be well equipped with the special kind of 
knowledge required for coping with the difficulties of style 
and language of the Arthaiaslra and, when the translation 
first came out, the present reviewer formed the opinion 
that it reached a very high standard and was one of the two 
works indispensable for study of the text (the other is 
Shamasastry’s Index Verborum). Continual use of it since 
then has but heightened his opinion of its merits. The wording 
is lively, even if it would not become an Englishman to 
criticize the style, and the translator is skilled in penetrating 
the peculiarities of Kautilya’s thought and the significance 
of his euphemisms, but the most important part of his work 
lies imdoubtedly in his explanations of particular words, 
explanations for which I have often had reason to be grateful. 
Dr. Meyer would not claim that his rendering is always final ; 
he himself is often in doubt and a long list of passages with 
criticisms and suggestions for improvements could easily 
be drawn up. But such a procedure is best left to separate 
articles and might create a wrong impression in a review. 

If the translation has not achieved the reputation it deserves, 
the author has only himself to thank. Exuberance of language 
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Mwi imsgination is coapled with a curious degree of inoapaoitj 
for clear thought or lucid statement. The notes to the 668 
large pages of the translation are often not easy to follow 
and are in addition frequently modified in 223 pages of 
additional notes and four pages of corrections. His final view 
is usually worth the trouble it takes to arrive at it, but why 
should the reader have to go through a note or series of notes 
several times to make sure of catching the sense 1 The same 
symptonos appear in the introduction. What Dr. Meyer 
has to say on the ideas of Kautilya is mostly sound and worth 
saying, though preferably much more concisely, but I think 
he hardly realises the point which will strike forcibly anyone 
with official experience, namely, that Kautilya is unique 
among extant Indian writers on politics for his grasp of the 
considerations which should determine administrative, as 
distinct from political, action. He is often pedantic in his 
prescriptions, but seldom sentimental, silly, or unpractical. 
The greater part of the introduction is, however, taken up 
with a discussion of the date of the Arlhaidstra, which is purely 
subjective in attitude, an attempt to read into the book the 
character of Candragupta’s minister as suggested by tradition. 
This seems to me of little probative value, and the traditional 
date, tentatively supported by Dr. Meyer, is difficult to 
reconcile with his statement (no supporting references given 
in the introduction or indexes) that Kautilya was acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Vaifesikas. There do not seem 
to be any certain references to this school before the third 
century a.d. and I find it hard to believe that it had enjoyed 
any considerable vogue liefore the second century at the 
earliest. But whether a translator has correctly dated his 
original or not has little bearing on the value of his translation 
and, as already indicated, the value of this one should be set 
very high. 

639 . 
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4. The Raxatana of Vaucdei: Balaxabsa (Nosie- 
Wbstebw Rbcension). Critically edited from original 
MSS. by Bhagavad Datta. 10 x SJ, pp. xiv + 490 
+ 18. Lahore : The Research Department, D.A.y. 
CoUege, 1931. 

This edition of the North-Western recension of the 
Bamayaifa was started with the Ayodhyakat),dxi, the first three 
fasciculi of which were noticed in the Joobnal for 1926, 
p. 179, but publication would have ceased on the completion 
of that book, if the Panjab (rovemment had not fortimately 
come to the rescue with an annual subsidy. The present 
volume is the firstfruits of this enlightened policy. It difEers, 
not entirely for the better, in format and paper from its 
predecessor; but the changes in methods of editing are an 
improvement. The unintelligible diacritical signs have been 
dropped and a better selection of variants is given. The 
execution, however, does not always correspond to the good 
intentions of the editor. Thus each line is marked to show 
whether it occurs in the Bombay and Gorresio editions, 
but I found far too many inaccuracies in the passages for which 
I checked it. Similarly there is an elaborate series of indexes, 
which are far from complete. Names are omitted and another 
index which purports to give the rhetorical figures occurring 
in the text actually only mentions similes and omits many 
of these even. The prevalence of such inaccuracies naturally 
gives rise to the suspicion of like carelessness in the points 
for which a reader has to trust the editor. Nevertheless, 
though the edition fails to fulfil the expectations it raises, 
it presents us with a readable and agreeable text, as well as 
with some information about the state of the MSS. of the 
epic which we have not had hitherto. 

The completion of nearly a third of the text raises wider 
questions than that of editing. How far in fact will it help us 
towards the ideal of discovering which portions are original 
and which later additions ? For the Mahabkoimta we know now 
that we cannot hope to reach a version which is substantially 
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older and different from those we have ; we can only 
MTti at the best possible version of the existing text and that 
is what Dr. Sukthankar and his associates are in process of 
giving us. But the Ramayafjta is universally recognised to be 
a unitary work and it ought not to be beyond the resources 
of scholarship ultimately to arrive at a text which we could 
reasonably hold to contain all that Valmiki wrote and not 
too much of what he did not write. The present edition can 
hardly be said to bring this consummation any nearer. Por 
what is called the North-Western recension is only too plainly 
no more authentic than the other known recensions. If it 
stands on the whole closer to the Bengali than to the southern 
text, the similarity is more probably due to geographical and 
political relations than to a greater degree of authenticity. 

Disappointing as this result is, still two points of some 
importance are brought out by this edition. Firstly, it is 
remarkable how close all three versions of the BSkJomjda. 
stand for long passages at a time, though there is every reason 
to think that tliis book preserves at most only a few verses 
of the original poem. The agreement seems to be greater 
than in the Ayodhydkatjujla, where presumably the popularity 
of many episodes tempted the rhapsodists to individual 
enlargements. Secondly, the account in the Hindi introduction 
of the ten MSS. used throws some light on what is meant by 
a recension. The position is rather like that of a country 
speaking a common language divided into many dialects, 
not one of which has been shaped into a literary form and 
obtained fixation or pre-eminence. The dialects shade off 
imperceptibly into each other and, unless physical, political, or 
racial limits intervene, it is difficult to distinguish their areas 
and characteristics definitely. The norm chosen for the 
description of each dialect cannot help being of an arbitrary 
nature. So is it with the recensions of the Ramdya^a. Of the 
ten MSS. described, none of which unfortunately is old, three 
have a similar text which is taken as the basis of this edition, 
and three more, wliich stand fairly close to them, have their 
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Tariants given; the other four difier largely, mainly in the 
direction of agreeing with the Bengali text. Any one of 
the three groups might have been taken as the norm of the 
recension, for all that I can see or the editor has to say. A 
recension is indeed little more than the text of a group of 
similar MSS. which happens to have been edited and so 
obtained fixation; it is more the product of alteration in 
copying than the conscious preparation of a standard text 
or the work of a particular reviser or school. The only absolute 
limit to the number of recensions is therefore the number of 
MSS. in existence, and the editor has already started 
multiplying them by naming two more. 

The conclusion I would draw is that, when this edition is 
completed, nothing is to be gained textually by the publication 
of further recensions. The proper procedure would be to 
collect and collate the oldest and most representative MSS. 
from the various parts of India and Nepal and prepare from 
them a composite text. After excising obvious interpolations, 
there would remain a number of passages in substantial 
agreement and probably original in the main, and, secondly, 
many much expanded passages in which the MBS. would differ 
greatly and which would require skilled handling. According 
to all appearance we have lost little of Yalmlki’s work, and 
it is a question in the main of determining which passages or 
verses are original. In the end it should be possible to obtain 
a coherent text which, though constructed by subjective 
methods, would not differ so very much from the poem 
as it left Valmiki’s hands ; and such a version would have the 
supreme advantage that, stripped of most of the accretions 
of later times, it would reveal to us in precise detail the genius 
of the greatest figure in Sanskrit literature. But to attempt 
this task solely on the basis of the published recensions' 
would be folly, if only because the material they contain is 
utterly inadequate for deciding between variant readings 
of the same line. 

577. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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Bibuotbbca Asabicabitm SCB01.ASTICABT7M. S4rie Aiabe, 
tome iii, Averrois, Tahdfot at Tahdfot. Texte arabe 
£tabli par Maurice Boutgbs, S.J. 10 x 6|, pp. xzziz 
+ 679. Bejnrouth : Imprimeiie Catbolique, 1930. 

This is the second publication of the series to appear, 
The first, which was noticed in this Journal for 1928 (p. 208). 
contains the Tahdfut of £1 ^azali. Here Averroes (Ibn 
Bn^d) writing in Spain towards the end of the twelfth 
century, less than a century after Ghaz&li, criticizes the 
TaM/ut thoroughly, pointing out what he regards as its 
errors. At the same time he examines and discusses some of 
the problems that arise so that his work is something more 
than a commentary on the Tahdfut or a refutation of it, 
though it has been known by each of these titles. One 
learns that the present convenient title of Tahdfut et Tahdfut 
appears not to have attached to it originally. 

The scarcity of copies of the Tahdfut et Tahdfut and of 
references to it in other Arabic books show how coldly it was 
received by the Muhammadan world. Father Bouyges has 
not been able to discover more than three independent 
Arabic MSS. of the text, one of which dated in the sixteenth 
century was the basis of the printed edition brought out 
at Cairo in 1885 and another is almost as early. On the 
other hand, the book was welcomed warmly by TAt.i'rni and 
Jews, having it seems been translated as early as the 
thirteenth eentim-, and soon found its way into Christian 
schools. Hebrew versions as old as the fourteenth century 
are in existence, and a Latin translation of the same century 
was published two centuries later. Before the Cairo edition 
referred to appeared the text was accessible to European 
Wentalists only through the medium of the Latin and 
Hebrew translations. 

Father Bouyges critical edition is excellent in every respect. 
He follows the same method as he employed for his admirable 
edition of ^azaii's Tahdfut, using all the manuscript and 
other material available, showing the authority for readings 
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in footnotes, giving the fullest historical and bibliographical 
information in an introduction, and supplying the same 
useful headings and tables of reference and indices. His 
work is able, thorough, and complete. 

254 . A. R. Guest. 


Album du Mus^e Arabs nu Caire. Par M. Gabtob Wirt. 

9 ^ X 6 , pp. 100, 10 full pagfe photographic illustrations. 

Cairo, 1930. 

Excellent examples of Islamic art are now being published 
in a way that puts them within the reach of anyone. This 
handy volume of reproductions of some of the finest pieces 
in the Arab Museum at Cairo makes a notable addition to the 
series thus rendered available. Many of the objects represented 
do not appear to have been published before. They have been 
selected so as to illustrate the decorative art of Egypt in its 
various branches at difierent dates during the part of the 
Islamic period when it was flourishing there—generally 
from about the ninth to the fifteenth century. Most of them 
were produced in Egypt, but a fair number came from Persia 
or other Islamic countries. Much of the work shown is remark¬ 
ably beautiful. Some of it belongs to well-known types, 
but even those who are well acquainted with their style 
will not always have realized before to what perfection it 
is carried in the most outstanding specimens. Some of it 
falls into classes of which examples are rare, and those pre¬ 
served elsewhere than in the Museum are very few indeed. 
The fragments of panels of carved wood from the royal palace, 
of the Fatimids at Cairo, with their spirited scenes of hunting 
and dancing, admirable both for the harmonious balance 
of their design and for the most skilful execution, certainly 
deserve a particular mention. Curiosities are an inscription 
on stone that may be taken as a sort of artistic zero, for its 
extremely rough chiselling dates from only twelve years after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, and an apparently unique 
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loorteeiith century brass casket inlaid with silver attributed 
by an inscription to @an‘a. 

With regard to the pottery it seems to be impossible to 
decide whether one or two of the early pieces were made in 
Mesopotamia or in Egypt. Others are unmistakably Coptic, 
liltt nearly all the textiles even until a fairly late period. 
The enamelled glass lamps shown are not generally regarded 
as of Egyptian manufacture. 

Fltofessor Wiet limits his text to short paragraphs in French, 
placed opposite the plates, including descriptions, dates, and 
occasional comments on points like workmanship and art 
relations. The French has been translated into Arabic by 

M. Hasan Hawary, and into English by Captain Creswell. 

N. a. 10- A. R. Quest. 

OaIBI ET I.ES ORANDS FAIENCER8 ^GYPTIENS n’iPOQUK 

UAMiiOVKE. Avee un catalogue de leurs oeuvres con- 
servdes au mus^e d’art arabe du Caire. Par M. Abhand 
Abel. 11 x 8, pp. vii + 114, 31 photographic plates 
(140 figures). Cairo : Imprimerie de I’institut fran9aiB 
d’archacologic orientale. 1930. 

Ghaibi is a well-known maker of Mamluk fine pottery, 
and abundant remains of work bearing his signature have 
been found in Egypt. The great Egyptian faiencers include 
all tlie other makers of such pottery found there whose names 
occur ou pieces preserved in the Cairo Museum. Altogether 
there are some twenty-five of them. While it is con¬ 
venient to style them Egyptian, it must be remembered 
tliat they were not all Egyptian by origin, and some of them 
may not even have lived in Egypt. Moreover, they cannot 
be assumed to have been the best makers of the Mamluk 
epoch : it is likely, or indeed certain, that there were many 
others who.se names we do not know because they did not 
sign their pieces, and .some of these may have turned out better 
pottery. 

There are 262 signed pieces. Each is described in the 
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catalogue and the abundant and well-executed illustcations 
on a large scale enable an opinion to be formed of'the skill 
of the different artists. About a third of the whole bear the 
name of flhai ht. No other maker is represented by quite 
a quarter as many, the large majority by not more than 
five pieces, and several by three, two, or even by only one. 
Generally the pieces signed by Ghaibt consist of blue and 
white faience resembling Chinese porcelain ; those signed by- 
‘Ajami, Hurmuxi, and Ghaz41 include the same sort of stuff; 
the work of ^fimi is similar but not the same in style. 
Another class of pottery is characterized by a coarser mode 
of decoration, to be seen, for instance, in all the pieces that 
bear the name of Abu el ‘Izz. M. Abel is perhaps a little 
inclined to overrate the artistic merits of the pottery. They 
seem to be no more than moderate, even in the work of 
Ghaibt. with two or three notable exceptions. The rougher 
decoration is often extremely bad. Nearly all the pieces are 
fragments. 

There is no date on any of the pieces, but M. Abel proposes 
a dating founded on a careful examination of the work of 
the different makers. Occasionally resemblances that form 
part of his argument seem to be doubtful; thus the scroll 
on a lamp of Baiquq and a scroll by ‘Ajami seem hardly 
fort exactemerU pareil. One may wonder also whether in¬ 
ferences of direct relationship that he draws from resemblances 
can always be accepted as valid. Moreover, seeing that he 
agrees with the general view that Ghaibt was a master potter 
employing a number of different hands (whence the remark¬ 
able variety of his style, his inequality, and the numerous 
differences in his signature are accounted for readily), 
and that the mark Hurmuzi likewise denotes a master 
or a factory, it is difficult to see why he finds it necessary to 
split up ‘Ajami into two persons operating at different 
dates and ^ftmi into three. Apart from details, one of 
M. Abel’s principal conclusions—^that Ghaibt lived in the middle 
of the fourteenth century—does not seem to be supported by 
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•ny evidence Brhstever: but on the other hand the peculiar 
'Writing on the tile by Ghaibt certainly suggests a date for him 
much later, ior it can be matched in several monuments 
in Cairo, t^e earliest according to information kindly given 
by Capta& Creswell being one of Jauhar Lala, dated 1430. 
Fuith^, nothing seems to be kno'wn about the competition 
of C^na, which H. Abel first assumes to have occurred and 
thefi treats as a fact, whence the deterioration of Eg3rptiaa 
pottery to a very low ebb by the middle of the fifteenth century 
is proved. 

M. Abel overlooks the waster bearing the mark of El UstaijL 
el Misri found near Damascus by M. de Lorey. The appella¬ 
tion adopted by this potter might have suggested by itself that 
he did not work in Egypt, where it would hardly have been 
distinctive. When he is eliminated, the connection that 
M. Abel discovers Vietween earlier Egyptian and Mamluk 
pottery disappears almost entirely, for none of the other 
makers whom M. Abel places earlier than^aibl is represented 
by more than a very small number of pieces. Thanks to an 
observation by M. Husain Rashid, M. Abel shows that it is 
likely that Gfcaibi manufactured in Egypt and, incidentally, 
it may be remarked that he was not the originator of the 
style associated particularly with him. The question whether 
^aibi was an Egyptian manufacturer or not can, however, 
hardly be regarded as settled. It is remarkable that among 
the large quantity of hie pieces brought to light in Egypt 
no waster has been found. 


A piece by Ghaibi has been discovered in Syria perhaps 
after the book came out. That by Ibn ^aibl published 
by Dr. Fouquet might have been alluded to 
The headings of the figures are not always sufficient, and 
rt seems to be impossible to make out exactly what some of 
them represent, 

M. Abel's b^k will be most useful to students of Islamic 
pottery, even if some of his conclusions are disputed. 

A. R. Guest. 
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Bois Scmfrfe d’Eousrs Coftes (^foqcx kathode). 
Par Edmond Pautf. Avec une introduction lustorique 
par Gaston Wiet. 10 x 14, pp. vii + 38, 45 full page 
plates. Cairo : Publications du Musde Arabe du Caire, 
1930. 

The subject of this book is the carved panels of four wooden 
screens taken from the churches of Saint Barbara and Abu 
Saifain in Old Cairo and now preserved in the Coptic Museum 
and in the chapel of Saint George in the town. There is 
a close connection between the carvings and those from the 
palace of the Fatimid Ehalifs which are to be seen in the 
Arab Museum at Cairo. It is therefore probably more con¬ 
venient to class them under the Fatimid art of the tenth- 
twelfth century than to attempt to determine whether 
they are to be regarded as Islamic or Coptic. As Professor 
Wiet observes, in his introduction, it would be a difficult 
matter to lay down a satisfactory definition of Coptic art, 
but it is not to be supposed that Muhammadan workmen were 
employed to embellish Christian churches. The form of art 
in question would accordingly have been the work of 
Christians. 

The panels in the screen from Saint Barbara’s, thirty- 
eight in number, are all carved with interlacing floral scrolls 
combined with figures of men or animals. There is great 
variety in the designs, no two being exactly alike ; the com¬ 
position is skilful, the figures are rendered with admirable 
grace and spirit, and at the same time harmonious balance is 
preserved. Most of the panels are worn by age, but few so 
much as to prevent the beauty of the work from appearing; 
It is to be seen in full in three or four that happen to be almost 
perfectly preserved, the minute delicacy of the detail being 
astonishing. In the panels of the principal screen from the 
church of Abu Saifain geometrical compositions are to be seen, 
combined sometimes with figures. Where the combination 
occurs the geometrical element tends to become independent 
of the figure element, the latter being used as a filling. The 




most lenuirkable of these panels are twenty-two representing 
monks, saints, and angels. Some of the panels in this screen 
are more or less poor restorations and altogether the work has 
not so much distinction as that of St. Barbara. The other 
two screens from Abu Saifain, one of which is attributed to 
St. Barbara by a slip in the headings of the plates, resemble the 
preceding but are of minor importance. 

Professor Wiet in a historical introduction brings together 
facts bearing on the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans in Egypt and on the churches. Monsieur 
Pauty describes the panels and points out the features that 
concern their dating. He also gives some useful details on the 
architecture of the church of Abh Saifain. His conclusion 
as to the panels from St, Barbara is that they date from the 
reign of El ‘Aziz, a flourishing period of toleration when 
Christian influence was at its highest, and those from Abu 
Saifain arc later, the principal ones belonging to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. The book 
is extremely well turned out. The illustrations are con¬ 
veniently arranged, and their execution is excellent. 

A. R. Guest. 


9alah ad-din HalTi. ibn Aibak as -SapadI, Das 
Bjograpiiische Lexicon, Teil 1. Herausg. von 
Hellmut Bitter. 8vo, pp. 8 -f 385. Istanbul, Staats- 
druckerei. 1931. Price M. 25. 

The value of this vast collection of biographies, filling 
about 30 volumes in some copies, has long been known, but 
the difficulty remained that only scattered volumes existed 
in Western libraries and no complete copy was known either 
in Egypt or Constantinople. It is principally due to the 
efforts of the editor that manuscripts have been traced which 
make it possible to publish a complete edition of the whole 
work. Some of these copies are in the handwriting of the 
author himself, while others have been copied from his 
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originals. A list of tlie biographies had been commenced 
by Professor Gabrieli in the Rendiconti deUa Beale Aeademia 
dei Licei and I have published a biography of the author in 
the Encydopcedia of Islam, with a list of his works, to both 
of which I could now make additions and corrections. The 
author who, in spite of his official duties, found time to write 
a number of bulky works, gives us in the introductions to 
this work, the Arabic title of which is Al-Waji bil Wafayat, 
two long lists of the volumes he has used in the composition 
of his dictionary, of which the principal is on pp. 47-56 of 
this publication. We possess a number of these works, either 
in print or manuscript, which enable us to check his method, 
but the majority of them has long been lost, or up to the 
present, not been recovered. 

The present edition is based in part upon an autograph 
of the author, from which, unfortunately, many leaves are 
missing, while for the remainder, an excellent copy has been 
used which has been twice collated with the author’s original, 
in 869 and 873 a.h., so that we have a guarantee of possessing 
the text as the author left it. 

While the author intends to follow a strictly alphabetical 
order, he begins the biographical portion, after the intro¬ 
duction, with a life of the Prophet, and then, in the hope 
of obtaining blessings, follows it with biographies of such men 
whose name, as well as that of their father, was Muhammad. 
Of these he has no less than 201: next come the biographies 
of those whose father’s name begins with the letter Alif. 
The volume ends in the middle of those who were named 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim (No. 246). 

If we compare the biographies of such men as have also 
found notices in other biographical works we find that 
^fadi very often abbreviates his accounts considerably. 
If we take for example the first biography, that of Muhammad 
ibn Mul^mmad al-Baghandi, which consists in ^fadl of 
three lines only, we find that his authority, the Tankh 
Baghdad of the KhaJ^. ed. Cairo, vol. iii, pp. 209-13, has 
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■ 91 lilies! I do not wish to detract from the value of the 
-work, as the ^atib in the biography mentioned has much 
which most of us will consider of little real value. We must 
not forget that most biographies are derived from works 
which no longer exist, and also that ^afadl compensates for 
his brevity in older biographies by detailed accounts of his 
contemporaries. Further, while the Khatib and others lay 
special value upon biographies of traditionalists, ^afadl 
gives us accounts of men who have excelled in other branches 
of learning or as men in public service. 

That the author at times made errors is evinced by some 
marginal notes found in the manuscript used for the greater 
portion of the text. These are mostly by Ibn ^jar al- 
‘AsqalanT. Another instance is the biography of Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-AsadI (pp. 366-7) where we are told that he 
was born in 441 and di^ in 500 A.H., yet lived to be nearly 
a hundred before he died. May be that in the autograph 
of f^fadi, as is quite frequent in his other works, there was 
a small blank before the word which he hoped to 

insert when he could ascertain the exact date. In the 
biography of Ibn Zufar is perhaps a similar error (p. 141,1.16). 
Ibn Zufar was so poor that he had to marry his daughter 
without dowry ; then her husband travelled away with her 
and sohl her in some country .i^l 

At the beginning of the volume, facsimila of pages of the 
MSS. used for the edition are given, and the writing of Safadi 
is here the same as in the two autograph copies of the Tadkira 
of that author, preserved in the India Office Library. 

The volume is furnished with an index in proper alpha¬ 
betical order and it was a good idea of the editor to give 
also the names by which the persons whose lives are contained 
in this volume were generally known. It is one of the 
difficulties one has always to contend with that most persons 
are, in books, cited not by tbeir proper names but by some 
nick-name such as Ibn Hajar. al-QastalanI, as-Safadl, etc.; 



and in many cases, on this account, it is not easy to trace a 
biography. 

The material in this volume is so great, and the quantity 
of poetry so considerable, that it is impossible to survey all 
in a short accoimt like tke present. 

A few errors which I have noted down may follow here :— 
p. 140, 1. 15, ; 161, 10, ; 162, 7, or did 

^fadi really vocalize as printed ? ; 162, 16, (3^^ ^62,18, 

JljJl Cr) ; 170,12, oil ?; 173,13, ^Vl a} ; 179,16, 
aJc iJ»“ what he might expend on it ” ; 183, 4, tjtJl; 
185,10, ^; 201, 8, ; 214,13, O, ^\j }; 231,9, 

^ often in the Dnrar al-Kamina meaning: 
“ He transmitted on his authority a great quantity.” 

I express the hope that Professor Bitter will be able to 
edit further volumes, and finally the complete work. 
y.R. 5. F. Krenkow. 


Beitraqe zur Arabischen liiTERATUBaEscHicHTE. Von Otto 
Spies. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgnlandes. 
6x53, pp. X + 126. Leipzig : D. M. G. in Kom. bei 
P. A. Brockhaus. 1932. 

The old catalogues of the libraries of Constantinople, in 
spite of their inefficiency, had revealed that many treasures 
of rare books existed there, but it was only when scholars 
like Reseher, Schacht, and Ritter after the Great War got 
access to these treasures that we began to realize the 
magnitude of their value. While most of the articles of 
former explorers are hidden away in scientific journals, 
unless one is fortunate enough to possess separate prints, 
we have here a contribution in book-form. Spies has selected 
the works dealing with history and biography and in his 
account we find that he has discovered not only complete 
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sets of several important works like the History of Damascus, 
by Ibn ‘Asaldr, but in many cases we find accounts of the 
autographs of the authors of these works themselves. Of 
the Munta^m of Ibn al-JauzI also the complete work can 
be put together from several libraries. When we consider 
the quantity of material left for future scholars to edit we 
almost feel that we are only at the beginning of our studies 
in Islamic history. As regards the History of Damascus 
Spies has overlooked that I have given an account of some 
copies in the British Museum, which have been acquired since 
the publication of the catalogues (Majalla of the Arab 
Academy). His statement, p. 76, that the first to fourth 
Juz* of the Mir’at of Yafi’I has been published at Hyderabad 
requires correcting. The complete work has been printed, 
but I have found, on comparing portions with the India 
Office MSS., that the edition contains rather too many errors. 

In the Arabic text of the introduction to the Ikmal of 
Mughult&i, pp. 106-10, are some words which I interpret 
differently. Page 106, line 16, read S-ifUll 1. 2 add ^ 
after 1. 23 read ; p. 107, 1. 14 and 16, read 
1. 17 perhaps ! P- 108 perhaps jlisiVl •JUjj 

1. 11 read 1. 13 read !•: p- 109,1. 9 read J, 

1. 10 read 1. 11 read p. 110, 1. 9, read 

<88- F. Kbenkow. 


The Memoirs of Mib ‘Alam. By Mxihammad Sikajuddin 
Taub. 9| X 6J, pp. 230, pis. 11, map 1 (paper covers). 
Hyderabad Book Depot, 1930. Rs. 3. 

This is an interesting account in Urdu of the career of 
SCr Abul Kasim, better known as Mir ‘Alam (a.d. 1762-1808). 
On the recommendation of Araistu Jah, madar ul muham 
of Hyderabad, he obtained his first public appointment as 
sadr talukdar in the Nizam’s dominions. So creditably did 



he peiform his duties that, -vheu Holloud became tesideut 
at Hyderabad, Mir ‘Alam, as vakil of the Nizam, was made 
responsible for all negotiations with that envoy. In 1787, 
during the (Jovemor-Cfeneralship of Lord Cornwallis he was 
sent on a mission to Calcutta for the purpose of settling 
outstanding disputes. While serving in tMs capacity he 
received the much discussed letter which Cornwallis declared 
to have the force of a treaty. An Urdu translation of this 
letter will be found on pages 37-8. It was as a reward for 
his successful conduct of these negotiations that he received 
the title of Mir ‘Alam. After serving as envoy to the Marathas 
at Poona, he commanded the Hyderabad troops in the final 
Mysore war at the end of which he was entrusted with the 
administration of the Nizam’s share of the spoils. 

Unfortunately for SGr ‘Alam his military and diplomatic 
successes aroused the jealousy of Araistu Jah who accused 
him of appropriating the jewels taken from Tipu Sultan’s 
collection. He was therefore kept under strict surveillance 
until the death of Araistu Jah in 1804. Eventually, on the 
recommendation of the British he became chief minister of 
the Hyderabad State. The importance of this appointment 
was that it served as a precedent for later nominations. 

On his jagirs in Hyderabad he constructed numerous 
mosques, serais, gardens, and tanks, photographs of which 
illustrate the volume under consideration. But his activities 
did not cease here, for we are informed that he was the author 
of several books of a devotional character. According to 
Eieu he died at Kerbela, but the author proves conclusively 
that his death took place at Hyderabad in the year a.d. 1808: 

The bibliography shows that the author has based his 
account upon English, Persian, and Urdu works, and also 
upon various unpublished sources. His treatment of the 
subject, however, would have been improved by more 
references in footnotes to the original authorities. The years 
of the Christian era equivalent to a.h. 1209 and a.h. 1202 
on pages 56 and 66 respectively are obviously incorrect. 
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fbB tiaosliteration of Monsieur Raymond on page 68, and 
tile use of the English word “ character ” on page 181 will 
mystify many readers. 

The author is to be congratulated upon having furnished 
his book with an excellent index. 

2 $a. C. Collin Davibs. 


DiB GeSCHICHTE DER WlSSENSCHAFTEN IM ISLAM. By MaRTIN 

Flebsner. 9 X 5f, pp. 36. Tiibingen ; J. C. B. Mohr 

(Paul Siebeck). 1931. M. 1.80. 

This little book represents an expanded version of an 
inaugural lecture delivered by the author at Frankfurt a. M. 
in 1931. Dr. Plessncr points out that Muslim knowledge 
is predominantly traditional and that the collective sense 
of ‘ilm is always in the forefront of the Muslim consciousness. 
The sciences in Islam are still medieval, i.e. dogmatic and 
scholastic; it is true that Muslims have made important 
contributions of an original character to medicine, to the 
natural sciences, to the writing of history, to chronology, 
to sociology, and to the history of religions, but in general 
the spirit of tradition and of belief in authority has remained 
unchallenged. Enthusiastic and indefatigable accumulators 
of knowledge, the Arabs excelled in the compilation of works 
of an encyclopaedic nature, and, to the sciences of the ancient 
world, 'ulum al-awd'il, they added such branches of learning 
(Qur’anic exegesis, polemics and the theory of mysticism) 
as found no place in the classical scheme. But always, in 
Islam, knowledge has been regarded as ancilla theologicB, 
and its dogmatic and scholastic spirit is an inevitable corollary 
of the theocratic constitution of the Talnmie State. 
Dr. Plessner’s pamphlet is a clear demonstration of the 
thesis that, to understand the Muslim sciences, one must 
never lose sight of the fact that Islam is not solely a religion 
but a complete civilization. 


E. J. Holmyard. 
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La Sybib antiqub bt u±Di]ivALB iLLtrsTBiiB. Vaa 
E. Dussattd, P. Deschahps, et H. Sbybio. 11 x 8 |, 
pp. 22, pis. 160. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 200. 

Connoisseurs of art, no less than orientalists, will welcome 
this handsome volume, which forms Tome xvii of the 
Bibliothigue ArcMdogique et Hittorigye of the Service dee 
AnUgyaUs et des Beaux-Artg of the French authorities in 
Syria and the Lebanon. The photographs have been skilfully 
chosen and admirably reproduced, while the notes that 
accompany them, though brief, are sufficiently informative 
for the purpose. Among the subjects illustrated are the 
Castle of Raymond de Saint-Gilles (Hosn Sandjil) at Tripoli— 
an attractive ruin only a few yards from the Monastery of 
the Whirling Dervishes; several buildings at Aleppo and 
Damascus, together with a fine general view of the latter 
city; the Basilica and other ruins at Qal'at Sim‘an; the 
imposing Crae des Chevaliers (Qdl‘at eh^ofn), which stall 
preserves the aspect it wore at the time of the Crusades; 
the aqueduct from Daphne at Antioch (with the inevitable 
train of donkeys on the ancient bridge); and the temples 
of Bacchus and Jupiter at Baalbek. Such a representative 
collection of photographs (which the above list by no means 
exhausts) has a definite cultural value, and one may hope 
that it will be followed by a similar volume on modern Syria. 
We should have liked to see a photograph of the enormous 
stone, partially hewn, still in situ in the quarry at Baalbek, 
for this impresses perhaps more than those in the trilithon; 
but the authors are to be congratulated on their judicious 
selection and technical achievement. 

412 . E. J. Holbivabd. 


Gbammatik deb Texts ads El Auabna. Von Fbeda 
Behnk. pp. 72. Geuthner, 1930. 

The inscriptions of Tell el Amama must of necessity always 
be of great importance to the Egyptologist, since they form 
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iiy fiur the greater part of the Egyptian documents for the 
xmga of Akhenaten. To the student of the Egyptian language 
they have an added interest for two reasons. In the first 
place, they form a compact body of material for the study 
of a limited and sharply defined period. Secondly, they are 
of ^rime importance for the study of the beginnings of Late 
Egyptian, since they are the first considerable body of texts 
to employ Late Egyptian constructions to any great extent. 
A book, then, that seeks to give the grammar of these 
inscriptions, and to analyse the Late Egyptian elements 
which enter into them is a welcome accession to the Egypto¬ 
logist's library. Nevertheless, one cannot but admire the 
courage of the writer who attempts such a task before a 
modem grammar of Late Egyptian has been written. Erman’s 
Neu/igyptische Grammatik, valuable as it is, is almost fifty 
years .old, and the quotations arc drawn from a very limited 
number of texts. Modern knowledge of Late Egyptian is 
drawn from a far wider field, yet the majority of the rules 
upon wliich we work still remain to be formulated in a modem 
and scientific grammar, and are handed on in a sort of oral 
tradition. The whole trend of modern research, as exemplified 
by Gardiner's reeont articles, shows how profoundly the 
student must bo prepared to modify many of his ideas. 
Thus, tlie writer of any book dealing with Late Egyptian 
is handicapped at the outset by the lack of a modem grammar 
of his subject, and the book under consideration suffers 
severely in this respect. 

A grammar of the Amama Texts is essentially a specialist 
work, and, as such, must fulfil certain conditions if it is to 
justify its existence. The reader can hardly expect a treatise 
on Late Egyptian grammar, but he can reasonably ask to 
be provided with an exhaustive survey and analysis of all 
the forms and constructions which were employed during 
the period. The ideal Amama Grammar, to the reviewer’s 
mind, must be established on a wider basis than the present 
volume. It should include not merely the inscriptions found 
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in the Amama tombe, bnt those, both hieioglTphio and 
hieiatic, found in the excavations. It should iddude the 
contempoiaiy inscriptions from other sites, such as Thebes, 
and also such documents as the letters published by Griihth 
in Kahun Papyri, xxxviii, and Peet in Lmerpool Annals, xvii 
(1930), 82 fE. It should certainly include all inscriptions of 
the reign of Smenkhkare', and possibly even those of the 
early years of Tutankhamun. Only on such a wide basis 
as this is it possible to form an adequate conspectus of the 
whole period, and to see, for instance, whether the new 
influences were confined to Amarna alone, or were spread 
throughout the land. 

With such sources the ideal Amama Grammar would then 
give a complete survey not merely of the forms employed; 
but of the grammatical constructions used. Ifaturally such 
a book would be incomplete when compared with that 
grammar of Late Egyptian that has yet to be written, or 
with Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, but such a state is 
inevitable, and would in no way detract from the value of 
the work. 

Viewed from such a standpoint and with such hopes, this 
book is a great disappointment. It is no grammar of the 
period but a laborious and valuable corpus of the forms and 
spellings which occur in the inscriptions of Amama. A study 
of forms is invaluable to the student, but forms in themselves 
are not grammar and never can be. 

The book consists of 102 paragraphs, 89 of which are devoted 
to “ Formenlehre ” and the remainder to “ Syntax ”. A few 
grammatical notes are scattered about the main body of the 
text, but as a general rule this book has no concern with 
grammar proper. The treatment of most of the verbal 
constructions is grossly inadequate, and the writer on the 
whole, as in the case of the Old Perfective (to give only one 
of many instances), is content to give the forms alone, and 
to make no mention of the grammar. One looks in vain 
for an analysis of the uses of the negatives n, nn, bn, and 
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^; or of tw and twin; or for a reasoned and complete 
presentation of the periphrasis with Irl, and yet these are all 
vital for the comparison of Middle with Late Egyptian. 
The writer shows an apparent ignorance of the main results 
of recent research, and in many cases shows a complete 
inability to analyse and appreciate even ordinary grammatical 
oonstructions. Finally, one must note a too frequent 
dismissal of whole sections as showing nothing of interest. 
Surely the function of a specialized grammar such as this 
is not so much to say what is interesting or otherwise, but to 
present fully and clearly all the data referring to all 
grammatical elements regardless of the fact that they may 
not difler from those recorded in existing grammars. In 
the following lines are given comments on some of the points 
which were noticed in reading through the book. No attempt 
has been made to comment on purely grammatical or philo¬ 
logical points for to do so would entail the writing of a complete 
Amarna Grammar on the spot. 

§ 12. Behnk is surely wrong in saying that the writings 
of ima and imaw show that m and 3 have been transposed. 
It is far more probable that they indicate the disappearance 
of the J. 

§ 15. The reference to .ky (suffix, 2nd person dual) should 
be vi, 21, 2. 

§ 16, b, last line. The correct reference is v, 28, n. 24. 

§ 17. Insert a final cursive w in the transcription of fnng. 

§ 24 II. It is obvious that ps and psy.l are related, but the 
one is the definite article, and the other the possessive 
adjective, and as such they have separate and defined 
meanings and functions. In these sections which deal 
with the article some distinction should have been made 
in the treatment of these two elements. A notable omission 
is the absence of all reference to such constructions as 
ps Un, and pi Itn psy.l Uf. 

§ 30i P- 19' It is strange that Behnk has apparently 
omitted to note a striking feature of Amama orthography_ 
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the spelling of the name of Nefretiti. Nfr-r^m-Un is a name 
not only of Nefretiti, but of one of her dau^ters, and also of 
Smenkhkare', but in the case of Nefretiti it is an almost 
invariable rule that ttn is written in an opposite direction to 
the rest of the name. The spelling which Behnk gives irwioe 
in this section occurs, to the best of my knowledge, in only 
three or four certain instances in the six volumes of Davies' 
Amama. This reversal of the normal manner of writing 
also occurs occasionally in the name of Akhenaten himself, 
and the variant spelling of Meritaten in ii, 41 (which is 
incorrectly transcribed by Behnk) may possibly be a bungled 
attempt to write Itn in the reverse direction. 

In the name Stp-n-R" (from ii, 38) insert p between stp 
and n. 

§ 43. The treatment of the simple prepositions is hopelessly 
inadequate. The reader is entitled to be told more about 
them than that they do not differ from the lists given in 
Erman, Mgyptische Grammatik. 

§ 44, a. Ta nb (m) TA, “ every land is in festival,” not “ das 
ganze Land ist in Festesstimmung ”, which would require 
ta r dr.f. 

§ 44, d. Gardiner has shown (JEA., xiv (1928), 86 ff.) not 
only that mtw.f sdm is not an inaccurate writing, but that 
hr in mtw.f hr sdm is entirely secondary. 

§ 47, a. Surely more could have been said about the 
particle In than these pitifully few lines, in, when used 
to express the agent, is in any case a preposition and not 
a particle. The uses of the particle are confined to four 
lines, and no attempt is made to show the constructions into 
which it enters. 

§§ 48-89 are concerned with the verb, but are so incomplete 
in all respects that it is impossible to deal even briefly with 
all the points that are raised, or omitted. 

§ 59, b. tm hnl ba.l m mr.n.f is not an instance of the 
negation of the sdm.f hut of the infinitive. The whole passage 
is a series of infinitives depending on di.f ; literally, “ May 
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he (Re'-horakhte) grant a smelling of incense, a receiving 
of ointment, a drinking at the swirl (?) of the river, and my 
soul’s not being restrained from what it desires.” In the 
case of nn hnl ha.t m mrrt.f we may have a case of nn sdm./, 
but on the analogy of many similar passages it is probable 
that even here knl is an infinitive. 

§ 67, b. Sms ib.k, “ follow thy heart,” not “ (du) folgst, 
etc.” Correctly translated § 101. 

§ 68, end. n dd.f: dd.f is not a relative form but sdm.f, 
cf. Gardiner, Gram. §§ 191; 442, 6. The same mistake is 
frequent!)' made in this book, especially in § 101 where every 
example quoted is in reality either sdm.f or sdm.n.f. The 
two examples quoted in § 68 are peculiarly instructive ; 
the first, Asw n dd.f, “favours of his giving,” gives the 
imperfective sdm.f, but the second, M nb Ldd.f, “ silver and 
gold vdiich he gives,” contains a relative form in which the 
prothctic aleph is indicated by r, and thus an excellent 
contrast between the two constructions is afforded. 

§ 74. mU.f: this is not an infinitive, “ sick schutzen,” but 
the noun mkt followed by the suffix pronoun. The whole 
passage is transcribed on page 13, ib mn, Ipty hr mkt.f, and 
should be translated “the lb is firm, and the haty is on its 
proper place {mkt) ”. This is a not uncommon expression, 
and from it is undoubtedly derived the late word for “ heart ”, 
An’-wto. 

§ 77, b. Strictly speaking, it is inaccurate to class such 
constructions as nn or bn followed by an infinitive as negation 
of the infinitive. Such constructions predicate the non¬ 
performance or non-observance of some verbal action, cf. 
Gardiner, Gram., §§ 307 ; 308 Ohs. 

§ 92, fourth example, pay jay Ir.l ‘h‘ r.f. Behnk assumes 
that in each case jay is the demonstrative pronoun. This 
is obviously not so. The first jpy is the pronoun, but the 
second is the Late Egyptian equivalent of the Middle 
Egyptian jtw. The same mistake is made in § 26. 

§ 101. Cf. the remarks on § 68. Except for the last 



example, which is sim.n.f (cf. Gardiner, Orem., § 192) all 
of the examples quoted here are in the adm.f and none of 
them are relative forms. 

196. H. W. Fairman. 


-Photographs op Casts op Persian Sculptures op the 
Achaeuenid Period mostly prom Persepolis. Twelve 
plates, ISJ X lOJ, in case. London: Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1932. Is. Set of 12 plates 6s. Separate 
plates, 6<2. each. 

Achaemenian Art not being indigenous struck no roots in 
the land of its adoption and serving purely imperial ends did 
not survive the fall of the djmasty. Consequently the known 
examples of this school are limited in number and it is un¬ 
likely that excavation will reveal more. In general the 
most that museums can hope to exhibit of its greatest efforts 
in architecture and sculpture are collections of casts. The 
needs of students of this art were to some extent met by the 
temporary exhibition in the British Museum from May to 
December, 1931, of a number of casts of reliefs taken from 
moulds procured by a private expedition to Persepolis in 
1891 and prepared under the superintendence and at the 
expense of Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell. 

As the remains at Persepolis show a fairly continuous 
development of Achaemenian art from the time of Darius to 
that of Artaxerxes Ochus these casts afforded an exceptional 
opportunity for study. Unfortunately their great size 
precludes their continuous exhibition in the British Museum, 
and, failing these, scholars will welcome the issue of these 
twelve excellent plates reproduced from photographs of the 
casts. Four pages of letterpress by Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith 
detail briefly the provenance, history, and subject of each 
relief. A plan of the monuments of Persepolis marking the 
position of the reliefs adds to the value of the all too brief 
text. 


H. Hargreaves. 



Sons Materials fob the Study of Aobicdltdbb Ain> 
AGBicxHiTUBiSTS IN Ancient India. By Radha b aman 
Qanoofadhay. X 5, pp. iv + 147. Serampore : 
N. C. Mukherjee & Co., 1932. Rs. 3. 

The author offers this as a pioneer work, which may “ draw 
young investigators to this new line of research The general 
result of his studies is that agriculture has been declining 
since the Gupta epoch, an interesting generalization, but one 
which requires more detailed examination by expert 
Sanskritists, a class to which Mr. Gangopadhay does not claim 
to belong. The presentation of his materials occasionally 
lacks precision: for instance, the somewhat surprising 
statement (p. 118) that “much larger and more extensive 
irrigational works were carried out in ancient days than have 
yet been attempted in modern times ” is attributed to 
“ Wilcohx ”, but no reference is given, not does the name 
appear in the bibliography. Misprints are fairly numerous. 

W. H. Mobeland. 


The Domestication of the Cobmobant in China and 
Japan. By Bebthold Laufeb. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Series, Vol, XVIII, No. 3. 
9J X 6^, pp. 61, pis. X. Chicago, U.S.A., 1931. 


Dr. Laufer’s monographs in the Anthropological Series 
of the Field Museum are always absorbing and invariably 
surprising. Who but he could write a hundred pages on 
the cormorant ? Who but he woiUd have been struck by the 
exceeding interest of the phenomena presented by the fioliing 
cormorant ? Travellers and students in China and Japan, both 
orei^ and indigenous, have seen but have not observed; and 
now Dr. Laufer opens our eyes to the strangeness and interest 
of the pr^eding. No other peoples in the world have even 
to mdooo birf, to 

proy to order, but to then meeWy relinquish it I 
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He analyses the Chinese terminology and the Ja^>aneBe 
terminology, he gives historical data, traces geographical 
distribution, studies the relation of Japanese to Chinese 
cormorant fishing and its relation to otter fishing and egret 
taming, he studies the iconography, and finally gives notes on 
the folklore connected with the “ black-headed net ” as 
Chinese fishermen call the bird. 

Apparently cormorant fishing was evolved in China and 
Japan independently. The earliest mention of the industry 
is in the Chinese Annals of the Sui Dynasty, a.d. 590-617. 
We read that “ in Japan they suspend small rings from the 
necks of cormorants, and have them dive into the water to 
catch fish, they can catch over a hundred a day ”. The Chinese 
record this as a strange proceeding and the first document 
referring to trained cormorants used by man in China is the 
Ta’mg I Lu, a work of the tenth oentury. These references 
and the fact that the methods of cormorant fishing pursued 
in the two countries are entirely different lead Dr. Laufer 
to the conclusion that neither land has instructed the other. 
Furthermore, in China the birds are completely domesticated 
and breed in captivity; whereas in Japan young wild birds 
are caught and trained. The Chinese method is, as Dr. Laufer 
points out, infinitely superior, he in fact suggests that “it 
might be advisable for the Japanese to send a commission 
of experts to China for a thorough study of the Chinese 
system ” ; on the other hand, “the Japanese nurse and treat 
their birds better than do the Chinese,” and their birds 
live to a greater age. 

It is all very interesting, and any traveller who has read' 
Dr. Laufer’s monograph will observe with “ eyes that see ” 
the rafts laden with “black-headed nets” as they float 
on the peaceful canals of central and southern China, or the 
teams of twelve cormorants harnessed together fishing the 
Japanese lakes. 

SOI. 


Florence Ayscovgh. 
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Wallfabbt zu Zweien. Die 88 heiligen Statten von Shikoku 
von Alfbed Bohneb. Supplement XII der Mitteilungen 
der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens. 9^ X 6i, pp. vi + 158, 88 ills., 1 plan. Tokyo: 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens, 1931. 

fipisoDES nr Heike Monogatabi. Traduits par S. Goto 
et M. PRUNIBB. Publife sous les auspices de la Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, et sous la direction de M. Sylvain Levi. 
% X 5J, pp. 147, 6 ills. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1930. 

No feature of Japanese life strikes the stranger upon his 
arrival in the beautiful island of the Bising Sun more forcibly 
than docs the universal love of pilgrimage. He can hardly 
enter a temple that he does not find a group of schoolchildren 
who arc being led from shrine to shrine, nor is it easy for him 
to take a day’s journey without meeting a troop of pilgrims 
who are visiting a prescribed round of holy places. 

One of the most famous pilgrim roads in Japan is that which 
leads to the eighty and eight holy cities of Shikoku, and this 
is now treated in every detail by Alfred Bohner. 

In an introduction he describes the “ Phenomenon of 
a Japanese Pilgrimage ” and then proceeds with the body of 
the book, dividing this into four 3aaain sections each fully 
subdivided. Section A gives the history of the pilgrimage, 
and the first chapter is devoted to a most interesting 
biography of Kobo Daishi, the spiritual father of the Shikoku 
route. It is doubtful whether the holy man ever took the 
journey in the flesh, but so potent is the influence his spirit 
still exerts that pilgrims refer to the undertaking as 
“A Pilgrimage side by side”, meaning that Kobo Daishi 
is—in spirit—their companion. Section B is devoted to the 
Temples : to their number, and position in the four provinces 
of Shikoku ; to their division according to sects ; and to the 
chief divinity housed in each. Section C is given over to the 
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pilgrim bimself: his motives are anal 3 ^d and his outfit 
is minutely described. Section D, by far the longest—^it 
contains eleven chapters—^is a detailed and fascinating account 
of the pilgrimage. 

There follows a short summary and a most excellent 
appendix. This contains a list of the ei^ty-ei^t Temples, 
a curious vocabulary giving words and phrases in use among 
the pilgrims, an ample bibliography, and an excellent map. 

Even a short notice of this delightful book, which opens 
a door into a fascinating and unusual world, cannot close 
without a word of appreciation for the fine illustrations made, 
from truly beautiful photographs. 

A very difierent Japan is presented in the Heihi Monogatari 
or History of the Heik4 Family, published under the auspices 
of the able Frenchmen who are fostering an understanding 
between the West and far-off Japan. 

We are now carried back to the thirteenth century of our 
era, and read with interest extracts from one of the chronicles 
BO popular at that time : chronicles of war and love, telling 
of powerful warriors, and of lovely courtesans who eventually 
find peace in nunneries. The Heiki Monogatari, written in 
a delicate but vigorous style, was recited to the accom¬ 
paniment of the biwa, and has inspired many works of a similar 
nature. Apart from the stories and legends themselves, the 
work is important from a sociological point of view and gives 
a vivid picture of that period when Samurai were coming 
to the fore, and when, under the influence of Buddhism, 
women were accepting a more retired position than that 
they had held under the Fujiwara. 

The Episodes from the HeiM Monogatari form a charming 
little book with an atmosphere and flavour all its own. 

431 , 451 . FlORBNCB AySCOUGH. 



Jbhoi. : Die Kaisebstadt. By Sven Hedin. 9x6, 
pp. 212,80 ilk, 1 plan. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1932. 
This account of a visit to Jehol—^the summer seat of the 
Manchu Emperors—^is of special interest to English readers 
because there in 1793 Lord Macartney, as narrated in Ch. 8, 
led the first mission from a crowned head in Europe to the 
court of the Chinese Emperor. It is full of splendid—though 
relatively modern—temples and shrines and the excellent 
photographs, which include several of Peking temples and 
scenes, add to the interest of the volume. 

T. C. Hodson. 


' Le8 Collections KHMkaES du Mus£e Albert Sarraut 
A Phnom-Penh. Par Georoe Groslier. Preface de 
George Coedes. Ars Asiatica, No. XVI. 13f x lOf, 
pp. 129, pis. li. Paris: G. Van Oest, 1931. 

The above-mentioned museum was founded in 1919 and 


bears the name of the Governor-General who took a leading 
part in its initiation. It is the national museum of Khmer 
art, from the earliest to the most recent times, and with room 
for its future developments, for it is closely associated with 
a flourishing school of art in which the old traditions are 
rontmued. Though under the management of the local Arts 
Department, it is subject to the general supervision of the 
Director of the Ecole Fran 5 aiBe d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi 
Its collections consist of stone statues and statuettes, 
inscriptions, pieces of decorative sculpture, bronzes, objects’ 
in gold Sliver and enamels, arms and utensils, pottery 
^bite ^«"ety of miscellaneous 

lUMtrate a representative series of specimens of Hindu and 
^ of tho „tta, ^ rf 

MpUtoi. 
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lniefl 7 described in the letterpress on the opposite page, 
bibliographical references being added where necessary. 
The frontispiece shows the frontage of the museum, which 
is built in modem Khmer style, and also one of its galleries. 
An historical and general description by M. Groslier takes up 
nearly eighteen pages, and, after dealing with the museum 
and its contents, gives a useful survey of the development 
of the local sculpture in its various stages during some ten 
centuries. A short preface by M. Coedte introduces the work 
and its distinguished author. 

Altogether this volume, in virtue of its contents and the 
admirable style of its production, takes a worthy place 
in the valuable Ars Asiatica series. 

443. C. 0. Blagdbn. 

Die Koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit. Von R. Stroth- 
MANN (Beitrhge zur historischen Theologie, No. 8). 
Tubingen : J. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 

Western writers upon recent Coptic church history have 
mostly been conscious of a body of literature in Arabic, 
which would obviously be an unequalled source of information, 
had an adequate familiarity with the language allowed them 
to make use of it. Wansleben, in the seventeenth century, 
had perhaps that necessary knowledge, but since him all 
has of necessity been accepted at second or third hand. 
Professor Strothmann is the first, 1 believe, to draw, almost 
exclusively, on native sources—^historians, controversialists, 
periodicals, official documents—^and this gives to his work 
a freshness and a value denied to its predecessors. His 
bibliography (pp. 102 ff.) consists of Arabic works, of which 
it is safe to say that the mere names are unknown to most 
of us and that the European libraries which have, so far, 
thought them worth acquiring are few indeed. 

The book is divided into seven main sections : I. The 
Church’s heritage (apostolical succession, dogmatic and 
liturgical tradition, attitude in ethical questions, e.g. divorce, 
ntiM. JAVUABY 1933. 14 
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simony). II. Biographicftl sketches of the last five patriatchi 
that is, since 1796, the beginnmg of “ modem Egypt ” (p. 17 
in. The intrusion and growth of lay influence in ecclesiastict 
politics. IV. The Coptic church’s neighbours; the othe 
ancient “ heretical ” churches, the Uniate communities, th 
missions from western Christendom. V. Modem literature c 
the subject (with interesting notices of recent authors) 
Coptic institutions : the Coptic Museum, the schools ; als 
the historical elements in church life: the calenda 
(Synaxarium), monasticism. VI. The present day: relation 
of patriarch with government and with laity; the reignio; 
patriarch, John XIX, and his policy as foreshadowed in hi 
pastoral letter. VII. lists of the patriarchs of the variou 
Christian creeds extant in Egypt and comparative statistice 
This bare outline is sufficient to show that no side of tb 
religious or “ national ” life of the Copts of to-day has beei 
neglected, but it gives no idea of the wealth of new informatioi 
packed into 160 pages. At the present time the section 
describing the relations of the higher ecclesiastical dignitarie 
(patriarch and bishops) with the progressive and dissatisfiec 
party in the laity, one of whose main grievances has beei 
the continued domination, in ecclesiastical affairs, of thi 
retrograde monastic element, will probably appear the mos 
interesting, as they naturally are those upon which the autho: 
has most to say. A good index ends the book, which ii 
written in a lively and readable style, and is one wherco. 
an English translation would be welcomed by many. 

Some minor details suggest comment, 
p. 54. Abriischija is surely Trapouci'a, not irrapxU 
(cf. Z. f. Semit., vii, 228); p. 98, taschinh should be taMh. 

p. 99, n. The modem Copt quotes Nehemiah, a book nol 
to be found in the canon of his church. 

p. 107. I do not think the assumption—in itself highl? 
improhable-that John of Nikiu’s Chronicle was composed 
^rtly m Greek, partly in Coptic, can be maintained 
(cf. JEA. IV, 207). 



ibid. Yakub Nachla Bufeila’s History of the Coptic Nation 
was translated by the late B. T. Evetts, but bis MS. leinains 
unpublished. 

p. 111. Among periodicals Labib’s short-lived but some¬ 
times valuable Ain Shems is not named, presumably because 
exclusively devoted to past history. 

p. 114. The statement that many a European work dealing 
with Coptic art or archaeology in reality bases its main results 
on information derived from Copts is remarkable and, at 
the least, questionable. 

5S6. W. E. Crum. 

Vbli Krisan Rukmap Ri by FrithIraj. Translated by 
the late Jaomal Sih. Revised (in translation) and 
edited by Thakur Ram Sin and Suraj Karas PabIk. 
9x6, pp. 9 -f- 914. Allahabad: The Hindustani 
Academy, 1931. Rs. 6. 

This is a well-printed edition of a valuable Dingal poem 
written by Prithiraj, a prince of Bikaner, who lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
century. The poem is much esteemed in Rajputana, and 
several commentaries have been written upon it, but among 
literary critics it has not yet received the recognition which 
it merits. This fine edition will do much to end the imdeserved 
neglect which has been its lot. 

The prime mover in the publication of this volume was the 
late Jagmal Slh, who translated the x>oem into Hindi and then 
with unusual self-efEacement handed over his work to two 
Hindi scholars, Thakur Ram ^ and Stiraj Earap Farik, 
giving them permission to do what they liked with it before 
publishing it. He died before it appeared, but a short 
preface written by him is printed in it. 

Dingal is the name given to the literary form of old 
Rajputanl. Europeans generally confine the term to Marvan, 
but the difference is more apparent than real. 

There is a long and valuable introduction (pp. 1-131), 
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mostly by Saraj Kara^ Parflc, but the Dingal grammatical 
notes are by Narottam Die who also compiled the vocabulary 
(pp. 631-732), a very useful piece of work. The text and 
TTiTHli commentary occupy pp. 133-272. The poem itself 
is 610 linM long (305 couplets); the commentary is founded 
chiefly on four older ones. The first of these, in the Dhudha;! 
dialect spoken in Jaipur, was written while Prithiraj was 
still alive, and is the best of them. The second, probably 
by a Jain pandit, is in Marvan and dates from the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The third and fourth, in 
Sanskrit, are founded on vernacular commentaries. The first 
and third are here printed as appendixes (pp. 751-816 and 
817-904). Apart from all this material there are 300 pages 
of notes in Hindi and a table of the first few words of every 
couplet. 

The editors claim a high place for Prithiraj among Hindi 
writers, and protest against his having been dismissed as 
" ordinary ” by the Milr Brothers, an estimate of him which 
is attributed to pure ignorance. It is claimed that not only 
is he the greatest of all Bajputani poets, among whom is 
reckoned Gand Bardai, but that for versatility he ranks with 
the greatest Sanskrit and Hindi writers, and as a poet with 
SOr, Yidyapati, Tulsi, Cand, and Jayasi (a somewhat unequal 
list). 

They are to be congratulated on having produced a splendid 
piece of work, and the Hindustani Academy on having' 
arranged for its publication. One cannot help wondering 
whether in places it might not have been curtailed; for 
example the discussion of figures of speech, emotions, and 
other details dear to Hindi critics, is not really necessary, 
because a person approaching a poem from their point of view 
would have the same things to say even if it were in French 
or Oerman. But the translation, the explanation of the 
text, the remarks on Bajputani literature and dialects, and 
finally the estimate of Pnthiraj’s place as a poet, constitute 
a valuable contribution to thought and knowledge. 

T. Gbahame Bailey. 



'HIMDl HABT> 8A3IOSAH Sl^ 

HxndI Sabd Sangrah. Compiled by MukgndI I«i^ and 
Raj Yallabh Sahay. 9f x 7, pp. 600. Benares, 

■ 1930. Rs. 4-^. 

The compilers of this dictionary intended at first that it 
should contain only the special Braj, Avadhi, and Bnndel- 
hhandi words which are found in the literature known as 
Hindi. Doubtless “ Uyodi is meant to include Rajputaid 
and Biharl. When, however, they realized that the volume 
would be about 100 pages shorter than they had expected, 
they decided to add loan words from Sanskrit, Persian, and 
other languages. So far as space permitted these were 
inserted in the original MS., but the great majority were 
left over for an appendix. Apart from these two classes of 
words very many quite ordinary Hindi words have been 
given a place. The dictionary has thus grown till it contains 
36,269 words and is an extremely handy companion for anyone 
desirous of reading Hindi literature. 

By means of severe compression the editors have not only 
managed to include a large number of words in a com¬ 
paratively small space, but in the case of about 7,500 of them 
have found room for references to poetical works, generally 
quoting the relevant part of the line containing the word. 

The words are, on the whole, well chosen and the meanings 
succinctly and well expressed. The Hindi Babd Sangrah 
must be considered an important addition to the Hindi 
dictionaries already available. All explanations and meanings 
are given in Hindi. 

We must acknowledge our great obligation to the two 
men who have worked so hard and to such good purpose, 
and to the Cyan Maijdal Press of Benares for their public- 
spirited initiative in bearing the expense of bringing out 
the book. 


546. 


T. Gbahame Bailey. 
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ViBVA Bharati Studies No. 4—NairAtmyapabip^cohI. 

Edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. p. 22. 

Calcutta: Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 210 Cornwallis 

Street, April, 1931. Rs. 2. 

Visva-Bharati, I’Universitt fondfe par Rabindranath Tagore 
k Santiniketan (Bengale), est devenu le foyer des fitudes 
tibitaines dans I’Inde. Sous I’impulsion et la direction du 
savant Vidhushekara Bhattacharya, a qui j’ai eu le privilege 
d’ “ enseigner le mantra des dtudes tib6taines ” comme il 
a bien voulu le rappeler dans une aftectueuse dedicace, des 
dtudiants accourus de toutes les provinces ont entrepris de 
r6tablir dans la langue originale les onvrages sanscrits auzquela 
nous n’avons plus acc4s qu’A travers les versions tib^taines. 
Le present fascicule, public d’abord en article dans le Ftstw- 
hharati Quarterly, vol. 8, parts I et II, nov., 1930, puis dditd 
A part en mars, 1931, contient un petit texte, la Nairatmya 
paripfcchA, en tib4tain avec une restauration sanscrite due 
k M. Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. L’ouvrage, trte court, est 
d’un int^rgt mediocre; mais un incident curieuz lui donne 
une valeur inattendue. J’avais, dans un article du Journal 
Aaialiyue, Oct.-D4c., 1928, A I’occasion d’une 6tude sur 
Aivaghosa, imprim€ I’original Sanscrit qu’on avait cru perdu 
et que j’avais retrouv6 au N4pal en 1922. inform^ 

tardivement de cette publication qui lui avait £chappA 
a eu I’heureuse idee d’ajouter a sa tentative de restauration 
I’original authentique. On peut mesurer avec precision, par 
le Sanscrit seul et sans savoir le tib4tain, le degr6 d’exactitude 
qu on peut atteindre par un exercice de ce genre. L’exp^rience 
est concluante. Si les nuances du style s’dvanouissent dans 
ce voyage d’aller et retour, la merveilleuse fid41it4 des 
traducteurs tib^tains permet de r4tablir le sens litt4ral avec 
une indiscutable certitude. Ainsi I’lnde, qui a Iai8s4 avec 
in^4rence se perdre tant de monuments de son pa8s4, peut 
r4int4gier dans sa tradition un ensemble d’oeuvres qui ont 
fait jadis honneur A son g4nie. 

629. 


Sylvain Levi. 



tSB jaa^tcd 4M1> thx obbat Koont. 

Thb Jesuits aeu toe Great Moam.. By Six Edwabo 
Maclaoak. X 6|, pp. zzi + 434. London, '1932. 
17s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Maclagan’a interest in the subject of this book 
has extended over a period of forty years. In 1896 his first 
paper on the Jesuit missions at the court of Akbar appeared 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contained 
valuable new matter from original unpublished sources. 
Since that paper was printed, members of the Society of Jesus 
and other orders have pursued the study of the Catholic 
records and have brought out material which had for many 
years lain neglected. Of all this, due note has been taken 
and the result is a volume which must for many years be an 
indispensable guide to students of the subject. 

In the first place the history of the three missions to Akbar, 
and the varying fortunes of the Jesuits under his successors, 
are skilfully presented. Beginning with great hopes to 
sustain their efforts the Fathers bravely met disappointment 
and persecution. Their chances of success were probably 
highest under Akbar with his active, restless mind, seeking 
for truth in all faiths and, while recognizing that each contained 
elements of good, ending with the attempt to establish a new 
religion. Jahangir was tolerant, except when political 
matters swayed him, but too dilettante to contemplate 
seriously a change of faith, while Shah Jahan was satisfied 
with a moderate practice of Islam. Under Aurangzeb with 
his bitter fanaticism the task became hopeless, and through 
the eighteenth century the Fathers barely maintained their 
position. When the Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773 
only two members remained in India, one surviving till 1803. 

The original records of this long effort are scattered and 
of unequal fullness and value. To weave them into a con¬ 
tinuous and attractive fabric has required great powers 
of selection and arrangement, which Sir Edward Maclagan 
has fortunately possessed. Interesting as the story is in itself, 
its narration also gives opportunities for throwing light on 



T’nilin.Ti liistoTy and in particular on the characters of many 
of the chief personages. Monserrate’s description of Akbar 
is a valuable corrective to those of the courtier Abul Fazl and 
the dour historian Badauni. New light appears on the 
temporary conversion of Daniyal’s sons and on the relations 
between the English and Portuguese at the court of Jahangir. 
It is interesting to note that while in Europe the Mogor 
mission prompted bitter religious controversy, in India the 
Catholic Corsi and the Protestant Roe were on good terms. 

Besides the history of the mission and the Mughul empire 
the book contains valuable discussions of connected topics, 
such as the tradition of Akbar’s Christian wife, the Indian 
Bourbons, Mirza Zu’I Qamain, and Donna Juliana Diaz 
da Costa. It analyses the European books and literature 
used by the Jesuits and their knowledge of Oriental languages 
and literature, with a full description of the Persian works 
by Father Jerome Xavier. One of the most interesting 
chapters studies the effect of the missions on Mughul painting 
which copied from European art. The congregations of the 
Christians, their churches, residences, and cemeteries all 
receive notice, and there is a final chapter on the Tibetan 
mission. 

Hardly a statement in the volume is without a reference 
to authority, but the footnotes are conveniently placed at 
the end of the chapters, and there are useful chronological 
appendixes which include a list of the contributions and the 
subject by Father Hosten, S.J., nomen proBclarum. In the 
mass of figures and dates only one noisprint has been notriced ; 
in note 4 on page 302 the date 1924 should apparently be 1624. 

The work has received the imprimatur of the Vicar-General 
at Westminster. 



Edwabd Blaodok.- Edited by E. M. Gahlen. 9^- x 6|, 
pp. 43. Oxford: University Fress. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Qamlen is to be congratulated for publishing these 
letters, which narrate how a military cadetship in the 
Company’s service was purchased for a youth aged 17 in ISOS, 
and his brief adventures on the voyage to India. They 
bear the human touch, familiar but always fresh. Youth 
entrusted with money cannot accoimt for its expenditure 
except the small proportion used for military instruction. 
At Cork he is forced into a duel, and like Clive in Browning’s 
poem he is bravest when he is most afraid. That adventure 
over, he lays in apples and cheese for the voyage, to be supple¬ 
mented later by the abundant and excellent fruit at Madeira 
and San Salvador. Here the letters unfortunately stop. 
Henry Martyn sailed in the same convoy and from his letters 
we know that there was fighting with the Dutch at the Cape 
when it arrived there. Blagdon died at Barasat in August, 
1806, four months after his arrival. 

Besides the personal interest, however, the letters are 
historical!}' valuable. They give full details with the cost 
of each item of the equipment of a cadet at that time. More 
important still are the letters describing the purchase of the 
nomination. The first item is a bill for advertisements in 
the Herald, Times, and Chronide. Nine replies were received, 
the sum asked varying from 150 guineas (from an impostor] 
to 300 guineas. Payment of the latter figure would secure 
a strong letter from an influential person to the Governor 
General which would certainly obtain a lucrative appoint¬ 
ment such as paymaster at an early date. 

Scandals connected with such transactions led the Company 
to take steps to prevent them. Mrs. Clarke’s intimacy with 
the Duke of York had enabled her to make large sums by 
selling King’s commissions and promotions, and after the 
exposure of these matters a select committee was appointed 
to inquire into the case of tlm Company’s cadetships. The 
Parliamentary debates of 1809 contain its report, which 
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mt followed by a motion to censure Lord Castleieagh for 
having as President of the Board of Control offered a writer- 
ship to secure a seat for an Irish peer. Canning was successful 
in opposing the motion, but only by urging that on the 
evidence it appeared that the intention referred to was not 
carried out, and the House of Commons would not think it 
necessary to come to a criminatory resolution on the matter. 

’ R. Bubn. 


Mediaevat. India. By A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. 

X 5, pp. xii -f 55. Oxford: University Press, 
1932. 58. 

This little book is an English version of four lectures 
delivered in Urdu before the Hindustani Academy of 
Allahabad, which is doing excellent work to encourage the 
development of the modem vernacular. 

The author divides his subject into three periods : India 
at the death of Hursha in the seventh century a.d. and the 
rise of the Rajputs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the permeation of Muslim influence from the raids of Mahmud 
of Ohazi.ii early in the eleventh century to the expedition 
of Malik Naib in 1310 which penetrated to Madura, and the 
final break-up of the Delhi Sultanate in 1526. For the 
earlier periods he draws largely on literary sources which 
are partly fiction and partly legendary, but at the same 
time he uses judiciously the accounts of the Chinese, Arab, 
and other foreign sources and the evidence of inscriptions, 
coins, and other more reliable though less picturesque 
authorities. The picture of social and economic conditions 
is well drawn, but the nature of the material available causes 
it to resemble Disraeli’s sketches of conditions in Englunrl 
during the first half of the nineteenth century rather than 
Mrs. Gaskell’s. 

S6S. 


R. Burn. 
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Mbmoibs of the Abcobolooicai. Survey of India. No. 38 : 

Eushano-Sasanian Coins. By Ernst Herzfeu). 

Witli four plates. Calcutta, 1930. Price Bs. 7-12 or 13s. 

Indian history in the third century after Christ is obscure ; 
the relations between Iran and India are almost unknown. 
Historians have much to say of the contacts between Persia 
and Borne, but merely hint at the events which took place 
on the eastern marches. There is no Iranian written history ; 
Indian literature is not helpful. As yet no inscription has been 
found which refers to the relations of India with the Sassanian 
Empire. In the splendid work Paikuli (Berlin, 1924) it was 
Ernst Herzfeld’s great achievement to throw considerable 
light on this difficult period ; his materials were the Paikuli 
inscription itself and the coins. According to tradition, 
Ardashir I conquered all Khurasan and Sijistan (Seistan). 
“The Eushaushah and the kings of Turan and Makran 
sent envoys to declare their allegiance ” (Tabari); these 
Eushans were the Later Eushan kings of' the Kabul 
valley and the Panjab. E. Herzfeld holds that this was 
a substantial achievement and not “a great exaggeration 
(Noldeke), a view already suspected by Vincent Smith 
{JRAS., 1920). The course of events appears to have been 
on these lines. The eastern conquests of Ardashir remained 
subject to the Sassanian empire. In the reign of Varhran 
(Bahram) II (a.d. 276-293) these provinces supported the 
rebellion of Hormizd, the king’s brother, but were crushed by 
the king, who made his son, afterwards Varhran III, Sakanshah 
or governor of Sakastan (Seistan). The Paikuli inscription 
mentions the Saka satrap of Avanti amongst the retainers 
of Varhran III, Sakanshah. The Kabul valley and the 
Panjab continued in the possession of the Later Eushans. 
After the lapse of half a century a new nation, the Chionites, 
makes its appearance in Khurasan. 

More material has come to hand since the publication of 
Paihdi, and Ernst Herzfeld, continuing Cunningham’s work, 
has produced Kuakano-Sdsanian Coins, an authoritative 
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numJsmatic and historical account of the important pieces of 
the hybrid type once called Scytho-Sassanian.^ £. Herzfeld 
holds that these are the money of the Sassanian prince- 


governors of Bactria, who bore the title Kushanshah. The 
coins fall into two groups, one with Sassanian Kushan scriptf 
a cursive Greek writing which had been used by the Great 
Kushans, and the other with inscriptions in S as s anian 
Pahlavl of the third century a.d., or Parsik; the two classes 
are linked together by some tare pieces with both scripts, 
Parsik on the obverse, Greek on the reverse. The language 
of the Sassanian Kushan coins is pure Parsik. The author 
holds that the coinage with legends in Greek Kushan script 
belongs to Balkh, the centre of Buddhism; that with Parsik 
inscriptions to Zoroastrian Merv. Some of the copper coins 
must have been struck on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush 
because they are commonly obtamed at Rawalpindi. It is 
E. Herzfeld’s merit to have worked out correct transliterations 
and translations of the legends. These are set out in tables, 
while the value of the illustrations is enhanced by the inelnaio n 
of enlargements. 


The corrupt Greek script is also found on the early coins 
and seals of the EphthaUtes. E. Herzfeld has read the name 
Chiomte on the silver piece Ariana Antiqua, pi. xvi, 9, 10: 
Num. Chron., 1894, pi. vii, 1, hitherto regarded as the initial 
coinage of the Ephthalites. It bears what is called the 
Ephthahte symbol, which in view of this attribution originated 
with the Chionites, the predecessors of the White Huns The 
only references to Chionites are found in Ammianus 
MorceHmus, where we are told that in the years 356 and 368 
Shapur II was occupied with the Chionites and the Cuseni 
on the confines of hk empire. Marquart identified the Cuseni 
^th the K^hans-Eransahr, pp. 36, 50. The Chionites on 
KuLT of Khurasan must have conquered the 

actna; also their silver coins imitate those of 
pp! fee ..Uter Indo-Soythiana.- AW ew. 1898 . 
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Shapur II (310-379). Hence Henfeld holds that t^e year 
868 marks the latest time limit for any Sassanian Kushan 
coin. New silver coins of the Kidara dynasty have just been 
discovered; these include one of Sassanian model which 
appears to be copied from Shapur U.^ Hence ELidara, 
the founder of the so-called Little Kushans in Gandhara, 
must be placed in the fourth instead of the fifth century.* 
So the companions of the Ghionites seem to have been the 
Little Kushans, in which case the confines of Ammian’s 
“ gentes extimse ” are those of Gandhara. 

On p. 5 there is a digression concerning the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the legends on the coins of the Great Kushans. 
The author does not follow A. v. Stael-Holstein in his special 
point, but considers he was ri^t in holding that these kings 
called themselves “Shah of the Kushan” and not 
“ Kushan ”.* But out of the 139 gold coins of Huvishka as 
described in the British Museum Catalogue only two, both of 
a very unusual type (in gold), exhibit the fuller legend ; that 
is to say, Huvishka in the vast majority of cases was content 
to describe himself as “ Kushan ” and not “ Shah of the 
Kushan This was pointed out by Mr. J. Allan from the 
ampler material of 1914. 

Mr. Herzfeld’s monograph is an admirable work of out¬ 
standing interest and value. It has been well produced at the 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 
2S6. R. B. Whitehead. 


^ For this material I am indebted to Captain M. F. C. Martin, R.E. 
These important coins are in bis Cabinet, and he will publish them. They 
were found in Gandhara. 

' A. Cunningham, Num. Chron., 1893, p. 184. 

• JBAS., 1914, “ Was there a Kusana Race ? ” by Baron A. von 
Stael-Holstein. This article was followed by two rejoindera. “ The 
Name Kushan,” by J. F. Fleet; “ A Note on the name Kushan,” by 
J. Allan. There is a reply by the Baron on p. 764. 

* Catalogue of Indian Coine in the British Museum: Creek and Seytkie 
Kings of Bactria and India, London, 1886. 
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The FoT7in>EB or Modern Eoyrr. By Henry Dodwell. 

X 6J, pp. viii + 276. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1931. 

Mohammed Ali does not lack biographers, but there will 
always be a place in their ranks for historians of the eminence 
of Professor Dodwell. It is intelligible enough that this 
ruler of Egypt should attract writers : for his career was a 
romance, and his life an endless adventure. Born at Kavalla 


in 1769, he came to Egypt a humble aga of Albanian irregulars, 
and died eighty years later its hereditary pasha and governor 
of Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan, and Sena’ar, the four great 
provinces of the northern Sudan. It was something of a 
triumph, even in an age when high office was open to any 
Turk sufficiently audacious and enterprising to uae of 
his opportunities. Mohammed Ali was both daring and 
unscrupulous, and dominated by ambition in addition. Not 
content with a simple pashajik dependent on Constantinople, 
he aspired to an independence and to Empire. He missed 
both goals it is true; but the manner of failure was not 


inglorious. He was a man of singular contrasts; remorseless 
and forbearing by turn in his administration, virtuous and 
deceitful by turn in his foreign poUtics. His aSection for 
Egjpt was profound : deeper it must be said than his regard 
for Its inhabitants. Their submission he expected as a right, 
their disobedience he punished as a duty. But if his govern¬ 
ment was personal and his administration arbitrary, there 
were times when he remembered his duty as a sovereign; 
for he kept order, set a limit to corruption, and vindicated 
justice. Above all, he revolutionized Egyptian agriculture 
by introducing perennial irrigation, and laid the foundations 
0 E^ts present prosperity by promoting the cultivation 
achievements sufficient to 
perpetuate his reputation. His manner of rule was too 
de^tic to last beyond his time. Not did it do so as ^ 
subsequent bstory of Egypt testifies. 

Here, then, is a rich field for the biographer, and Professor 
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Dodwell has produced an excellent account of the period: 
an unbiased and well documented book, enlivened by incur¬ 
sions into the bypaths of history, notably the story of the 
overland and Red Sea routes to the East, and of the curious 
Algerian episode. Yet despite these many merits, the work 
is disappointing in one important respect: Mohammed Ali 
emerges from its pages an unconvincing figure. We are 
told little of his private life, we are given a meagre portrait 
of the man himself. Perhaps the author’s endeavour “to 
escape from the traditional hero of French and villain of 
English writers ’’ is partly responsible for the impression left 
at least upon one reader of the book that Mohammed Ali was 
a colourless personality: perhaps also the author’s fancy 
for relegating to the penultimate chapter a sketch of 
Mohammed All’s conduct of Egyptian administration is also 
a little responsible. It is a pity: for a ruler’s memory must, 
or should, depend surely upon his conduct of domestic 
administration as much as upon his successes in politics and 
in war. The administrative triumphs are duly recorded, 
but perhaps too late for the average reader. 

On the other hand, Professor Dodwell’s account of the 
hesitation and mental confusion of Europe when confronted 
by Mohammed Ali’s audacious occupation of Syria and Asia 
Minor is masterly and convincing: so also is his chapter on 
Mohammed Ali’s little known administration of Crete and 
Syria. The book, in short, is both interesting and instructive. 
4 Zt . P. G. Elgood. 

Bible Chabactebs in the Kokan. By John Walkbb. 

9^ X 5i, pp. 136. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, Ltd., 

1931. 

This modestly written and unpretentious little book brings 
together all the passages in the Kur’an in which reference is 
made to the characters in the Bible. Such a work should 
prove useful to students both of Arabic and Biblical literature, 
as well as to the general reader. The author has made a read- 



able version of his own from the Kur’an, which he has checked 
with the translations of Sale and Eodwell. While the author 
shows a knowledge of the Koranic affiliations to Christian 
legend, one is disappointed to find that he has not seriously 
correlated his subject with the Midhrash and other early 
Jewish literature, concerning which so much has been written 
by Jewish scholars. Mr. Walker would have found ample 
material to hand for this purpose in the books and articles 
of W. Bacher (“ Bibel und biblische Geschichte in der 
mohammedanischen Literatnr”, in Kobak’s Jeschurm, viii, 
1-29); J. Barth (“ Midraschische Elemente in den 
muslimischen Traditionen ”, in Festschrift fur A. Berliner, 
Frankfurt a/M., 1903, pp. 33-40); M. Griinbaum (Neiie 
Beitr&ge zur semitischen Sagen&unde, Leiden, 1893), and 
others. In the Jewish Encyclopedia in particular there are 
special sections devoted to the Mohammedan (as well as 
Rabbinic) legends of the characters in the Old Testament. 
A study of these sources would have profitably enlarged the 
scope of Mr. Walker’s attractive and useful little book. 

4S2. J. Leveen. 


Texts and Studies in Jewish Histoby and Litebatuee. 
By Jacob Mann. Abraham and Hannah Oppenheim 
Memorial Publications, Volume I. 9x6, pp. xvi -f- 728, 
facsimiles 27. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 
1931. $10. 

What a wealth of material is here revealed in this massive 
volume of over 700 pages 1 These texts long buried in oblivion 
in the lumlier rooms of synagogues of Cairo and elsewhere, and 
snatched from the decaying hand of time by the efforts of 
Schechter and others, are here integrated by Professor Jacob 
Mann, who has established himself as one of the leading 
authorities upon Gaonic history. The “stones the builders 
rejected have indeed become the comer stone of a new 
and brilliant structure reared by the hands of Jewish scholars. 
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The fragments range over many countries and cove^ many 
aspects of Jewish life in the Middle Ages. The author has 
brought to his task much zeal and erudition, and has been able 
to fill the gaps of many obscure periods in Jewish history. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Professor Mann does not 
possess the graces of style, but the material he has assembled 
will provide a rich source for the future Graetz to draw 
upon. 

Where so many documents have survived in a mutilated 
and much faded state, it goes without saying that scholars 
have not always proved to be right either in their readings 
or in their suggestions. Professor Mann, who has set himself 
a high standard of accuracy, and does not shrink from 
exposing the mistakes of his more human fellow-workers in the 
same field, occasionally falls into error himself, and allows 
his preconceived opinions to get the better of his palseography. 
Pot example, in the fragment at the British Museum press- 
marked as Or. 5536, III, with which Mann deals in a long foot¬ 
note upon page 215 of his book, he accuses the late Bev. G. 
Margoliouth of being wrong in his date “ 575 ”. Mann corrects 
this to “ 475 ”, but having examined the document myself, 
I find that Margoliouth was quite correct in his reading. 
The disputed passage reads as follows : DOD HiD 

iTMO D ♦ ♦ ♦ . For D ♦ ♦ ♦ Mann reads The D, 

however, in this word is quite clear and one can see faint 
traces of a jQ. As the D is the last letter of the word, this 
numeral cannot be anything else than DI92[l]- Professor 
Mann makes another mistake two lines further down in hia 
footnote when he reads for which shows that he has 

failed to grasp the sense of the passage. Moreover, a closer 
investigation of the document noight perhaps have enabled 
the author to reconstruct the missing and mutilated letters 
in this line. His reading of UTO*?!! p ♦ ♦ ♦ *'D ♦ 

should be reconstructed thus: irrD^n pHhlB "'DM 

t.e. “ He has corrupted good manners and made our disciple 
an object of suspicion.” 

JUS. JAinriaT 1933. 
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That Professor Mann has not an expert knowledge of 
Jodseo-Arabic can be seen in the above example. On the 
other hand, when it comes to Hebrew documents, his mastery 
of the material is much more assured. We miss, however, 
a consistent scheme of transliteration of Hebrew names, 
although the author adopts one for the Arabic. Mistakes 
in transliteration are bound to occur (there is a particularly 
bad one of a Hebrew title on page 666, line 16). The form 
" Bagdad ", which the author uniformly adopts, will appeal 
neither to the Arabist nor to the non-Arabist. We wish, too, 
that the author had taken more care over the English portion 
of the book. There are some queer locutions, which, we 
suppose, are undiluted Americanese. Phrases like "went 
into discard ” and “ won out ” grate somewhat on the ear. 
The author, too, displays an inordinate affection for the 
word “emanate” when describing the provenance of the 
documents. Many of the sentences are slipshod. For example: 

" The long epistle ... is instructive for the scattering of the 
Genizah fragments.” Prepositions are used incorrectly. 
Examples are; “ boxed in the ear ” ; “ any clue about this 
allusion”; and again, "any clue of the time.” And, 
finely, the tenses are not always right. These faults could 
easily have been removed if the book had been revised by 
someone possessing a sound knowledge of English. For they 
tend to mar a work of very solid scholarship. 

We could have wished, too, that the Hebrew Union College 
^ss had devised more pleasing founts for the Hebrew text, 
men one thinks of the great typographical possibilities 
of such a noble and monumental script as Hebrew, it is dis¬ 
appointing to find that the types employed should be so 
singularly lifeless. 

J. Leveen. 
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▲ ^^TAiodDs ca Pijanraos 

A CATALOOXm OF PAOmKOS BBCOVFHSD FBOU TxjtT-HxTANa 
BT Sir Aubel Steiw and preserved m the Sdb- 
DbPARTMBNT of OrIBNTAL FrINTB AMD Drawinos in 
THE British Museum and in the Museum of Central 
Asian Antiquities at Delhi. By Arthur Walet. 
10 X 7J, pp. lii 4- 328. London; Britisli Museum, 1931. 

Of the paintings recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Central 
Asia and preserved partly in London and partly in Delhi, a 
portion has been reproduced in Serindia by Sir Aurel Stein and 
in Ancient Buddhist Paintings by Sir Aurel Stein and Laurence 
Binyon. In either case little space was given to the technical 
interpretation of the various subjects which those paintings 
are supposed to represent. 

The study of the iconography of Mahayana Buddhism is 
still at its very beginnings, and its progress cannot help 
keeping the pace with our knowledge of Mahaysna theology, 
demonology, agiography, and symbolism, which are as yet 
insufficiently explored. 

As a matter of fact, the more out researches progress, 
the more we realize that within Buddhism there have been 
various areas with their own peculiar beliefs or ways of 
expressing religious experiences. For instance, as Dr. Waley 
rightly remarks, the iconography of the Nepalese sadhanas 
can hardly be applied to the Central Asian paintings and I can 
add that the same is to be said as regards Tibetan iconography. 
A better knowledge of this subject can therefore be acquired 
only when all patas and mandalas described in the Tantras 
have been thoroughly investigated and the collections of. 
dhanam^ and sadhanas still preserved in the Tibetan and 
Chinese collections have been compared and systematically 
arranged. 

The aspects of the diverse gods are so numerous that infinite 
varieties can be found as to their expression or the 
ways of interpreting the symbolical value attached to 
them. All this shows the great difficulty of the task under¬ 
taken by Dr. Waley. His catalogue is, no doubt, a sound 
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contribution to the iconography of later Mahayina Buddhism, 
and therefore to our knowledge of Mahayana religious theories, 
because it is impossible to dissociate the ideas from their 
representation. In the introduction, after having shortly 
discussed the artistic value and the style of the paintings, 
the author classifies the various types represented in them and 
tries to trace out the development of the ideas therein con¬ 
tained, his chief source of information being the Chinese 
material embodied in the Canon of which the author has 
a wide knowledge. Tibetan sources which also contain much 
valuable information on this subject have not been utilized. 

The illustration and detail of the various paintings is very 
minute. All Chinese inscriptions have been rendered into 
English. As a whole, a very good book and a noteworthy 
contribution to Buddhist Mahayana iconography. 

G. Ttjcci. 


Nyavapbave^a. Part X : Sanskrit text with commentaries. 
Gackwad’s Oriental Series No. XXXVIII. Critically 
edited by Akandshankar B. Dhbuva. x 
pp. xxxvii 82 -f 104. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1930. Rs. 4. 


The book contains the edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nya^pravesa, the vrtti on the same by Haribhadra and the 
panjika on the latter by Par^vadeva. The short treatise 
gives a very good r&um4 of the formal logic between Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti, and this explains its great difiusion even 
among non-Buddhist sects. 


As a matter of fact, there are Jaina and even orthodox 
authors (Matharav^ti) who follow this book very closely, 
as I remarked in this same Journal (1931, pp. 381 ff,). 

The publication of this Part I comes after that of Part II 
wntaining the Tibetan translation and comparative notes 
(on which see ibid., p. 412). Meanwhile, almost contemporary 
with the edition under discussion. Dr. Mironov has edited 
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(in Tavmg Poo, 1931, Nos. 1-2, p. 1) the same booklet, but 
without commentaries. 

As to the authorship of the work the learned editor first 
reviews the various arguments advanced by different scholars, 
pro and contra its attribution to Dihnaga, and then expresses 
the opinion that the 'Nydyapraveia “ is a work composed by 
Sahkarasvamin to facilitate the entrance into the Nydyadvara, 
which is a work of his master Difmaga.” 

The Nyayodvdra mentioned here means the Nyaycmuhha. 
I think that there can hardly be any doubt that this view be 
the right one. I cannot agree with the opinion of the author 
about the relationship between Dihnaga and Frcuiastapada, 
and I should like to refer to p. 31, note 68, of my translation 
of Nyayamukha. I venture also to differ from him in many 
a point as to Dihnaga’s contribution to Indian logic. 

Anyhow the introduction is well informed, the text well 
edited, the notes learned and useful, and the book deserves 
to be mentioned here as a good contribution to the study of 
Buddhist logic. 

436. 6 . Tucci. 


Rashi’s Commentaky on Ezekiel xl-xlviii edited on thb 
BASIS OP eleven Manuscripts. By Abraham J. Levy, 
Ph.D. X 6, pp. vi +118. Philadelphia : The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
1931. $2.0. 

This monograph is, we are told, “ a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Dropsie College,” and certainly exhibits 
the qualities of industry and patience. It can scarcely be 
said with conviction that these qualities have been usefully 
employed; for Rashi, though indispensable as an interpreter 
of the Talmud, has no great merit as a commentator on the 
Old Testament; and he is likely to have possessed no special 
qualifications for reconstructing Ezekiel’s Temple, and indeed 
occasionally confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
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lihe description. Hence the recovery of the exact text of his 
notes on these chapters would seem to be of little importance. 
Nor does comparison of the new edition with that in the 
Warsaw Migraoth GedolUh indicate that the latter is untrust¬ 
worthy ; indeed, in some cases its text is clearly the better. 

The editor does not claim to have done more than collate 
MSS. and indicate sources of corruption; hence one must 
not complain of his neglecting to render certain services 
which would help the reader, such as furmshing references 
to the Biblical and Talmudic passages cited, interpreting 
the foreign words occasionally quoted, and glossing the 
less familiar Rabbinic expressions. It would seem that the 
circle whom this monograph might interest should have been 
addressed in Hebrew rather than in English. 


Catalooues oe Islamic MSS. 

Catalogue or the Peesian, Tubkish, Hindustani, and 
Pushtu Manuscmpts in the Bodleian Libbaby. 
Part II. By the late Hebmann ETH^!, Ph.D. 12 x 9. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. 

This volume consists in the main of the much-needed 
Indices to Dr. EthS’s Catalogue, of which the first part 
appeared many years ago. The industry and learning of 
its compiler are well-known, and the completion of this 
important work should be generally welcomed. Those who 
have had occasion to use the Catalogue can testify to the 
care with which Dr, Eth6 discharged his tedious 
Catalogue of the Ababic Manuscbipts in the Libbaby of 
THE India Office. Vol. 11: 1. Qub’anic Literatuke. 
By C. A. Stobey, M.A., Librarian. 11 x 9. Oxford: 
Humphrey Milford, 1930. 

Many years have elapsed since the appearance of the first 
Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library, and 
since then large additions have been made. The first 
fasciculus of the new volume covers Nos. 1051-1217, which 
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have been arranged by Mr. Storey in groups reprinting 
the difEerent Qur’anic disciplines, and described in detail 
with notices of other copies and printed editions, and such 
other information as may help the student. Mr. Storey 
seems to have done his work with ability and conscientiousness, 
though the region which this volume traverses is to many 
of us a dreary one. 

SVSTEMATISCH - ALFHABETISCHER HaUPTEATALOG DEB 

KOmOUCHEN UmVEBSITATSBIBUOTHEE ZU TCBmOEN. 
VeBZEICHNISS deb ABABISCHEB HaKDSCHBIETEN. 1. 
Von Chb. Sbybold. 10 x 8. Tubingen, 1907. II. Von 
Max Weisweileb. 12 x 9. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1930. 

In the interval between the appearances of these volumes 
the adjective honiglich has disappeared. Further the adjective 
systematisch-alfhabetisch does not figure on the title-page of 
the second volume, and its signification on that of the first 
is far from clear. Herr Weisweiler has prefixed to his volume, 
which is much the larger of the two, some interesting statistics 
of the Arabic collections in the German libraries; that of 
Berlin is by far the richest, whereas that of Tubingen comes 
sixth in the list. The bulk of the latter was got together 
by the German consul Wetzstein, who also made compre¬ 
hensive studies of the language and customs of the Syrians, 
and whose name was made familiar to Biblical students by 
his contributions to the widely read commentaries of Delitzsch. 
The Wetzstein collection amounts to 170 MSS., made up to 
274 by MSS. acquired before and after. The Catalogue 
includes some Christian and some Druze works, both branches 
of Arabic literature which occupied Professor Seybold’s 
attention, though bis interest seems chiefly to have lain in 
the literature of Islamic Spain. Herr Weisweiler has given 
scholarly descriptions of the greater number of the MSS. 
and added a series of indices, one of which furnishes the 
chronological order of those which bear dates. 

174 , 175 , 176 . D. S. MaBGOLIOUTH. 



Woo]>Biiooxx Studies : Chbibtian Documents in Stbuc, 
Ababic, and GABSHtTNi. Edited and translated with 
a critical apparatus by A. Mingana. Vol. IV: The Work 
of Dionysius Barsallbi against the Armenians. 10 X 6^, 
pp. viii + 111. Cambrid^: W. HefEer & Son, Ltd., 
1931. 6s. 


After having wandered in the trackless wastes of 
Christian-Arabic apocalyptic literature. Dr. Mingana has 
now resumed his edition of the polemical works of Dionysius 
Bar 9alibi, the Jacobite Bishop of the twelfth century. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Mingana’s editions little 
was known of the works of this author. Labourt (and before 
him Assemani) had published his commentary on the liturgy ; 
Sedlacek had edited the commentary on the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse ; one of the polemical treatises, that against 
the Jews, was known from the work of J. de Zwaan. It 
was therefore a meritorious act on the part of Dr. 
to render Bar ^alibi’s controversial treatises available to 
scholars. He had already published part of the tract against 
the Muhammedans » and the discourse against the Melohites.* 
This fourth volume of Woodbrooke Studies is entirely devoted 
to the polemic against the Armenians. Dr. Mingana has 
enriched his editions of these works with learned introductions 
and notes ; we are also indebted to him for the photostats 
which accompany each fascicule, thereby making the Syriac 
text accessible to scholars. One must, however, confess that, 
at any rate for those whose sight is at all weak, the reading 
o white on black photostats entails a great strain to the eyes. 
But no doubt photographs were impossible for reasons of 
economy. 


These tracts are all edited from MSS. belonging to Dr 
^ganas own collection. Of the polemic against the 
Armenians he asserts that “MSS. containing this work are 
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BO raie that none ia definitely known to Baumstark’’. But 
the editor has apparently overlooked the existence in the 
British Museum of a MS. containing this as well as other 
treatises by Bar ^libi. This codex. Oriental 9377, which 
is duly listed in the inventory of Oriental MSS., was copied 
for Sir Ernest Wallis Budge in the year 1890, and was acquired 
by the Museum in 1924. All the polemical writings of Bar 
Salibi which are enumerated in the catalogue of his works 
extant in Codex Vaticanus Syriacus 37 ^ are to be found in 
the British Museum volume. 

The discourse against the Armenians does not seem to 
be among the most interesting of Bar ^alibi’s works. Of the 
polemic against the Muhammedans Dr. Mingana wrote: 
“The treatise is divided into three discourses subdivided 
into thirty chapters, two-thirds of which would ofEer no 
compensation for the trouble taken by a diligent reader 
intent on perusing them thoroughly.” * Readers of the present 
volume may well feel that the treatise against the Armenians 
deserves an even severer criticism. Even among students 
of theological literature there must be very few who can with 
pleasure read through the quaint discussions on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread, with the accompanying 
argumentation about what Dr. Mingana delightfully calls 
“ digested food ” and mice. Evidently our modern standards 
of taste have changed. Dr. Mingana, however, seems to be 
steeped in the spirit of these ancient controversies ; he 
must be thoroughly at home in this kind of literature. How 
otherwise could he have penned such notes as those on pp. 54 
and 68 ? One would have thought it was superfluous to say 
that the statement that “ Syrus ” built Syria was legendary ; 
one would have supposed that it was equally self-evident 
that such phrases as “ wild boars which are cruel and vicious, 
dirty and filthy like domestic swine ” were hardly terms of 
endearment. 

1 See Assemani, Bibliotheea OrienUdis, tom. 2, p. 210. 

* Syland's BvUetin, vol. 9 (1926), p. 188. 



KevertheleBB, the discouise against the Armeruans is by 
no without interest. Perhaps the most valuable part 

of this work is the section treating of the uncanonical habits 
ooiient among this people. When one consults the list of 
these customs given by Dr. Mingana on pp. 2-4, one cannot 
but surmise that the Armenians must have been much 
influenced by Jews and Judaism. This is indeed expressly 
stated by Bar ^alibi himself on pp. 52, 58, and 64 of his tract. 
“ The Armenians, whom we see keeping the whole law, should 
be called new Jews, not in their religion but in their habits.” 
The practices which seem most Jewish are : (1) The defile¬ 
ment of food by a dead moose, and (2) the breaking of a 
polluted earthenware vessel and the purification of a polluted 
metal vessel by fire. These customs would seem to depend 
ultimately on Leviticus xi, 31, though as regards a metal 
vessel the scripture says, “ Whatsoever vessel it be, where¬ 
with any work is done, it must be put into water.” (3) The 
unclean character of pork is explicitly referred to in 
Leviticus zi, 7. 

(4) The use of unleavened bread for the Eucharist may have 
been adopted on the analogy of the unleavened Ma^^h eaten 
by Jews during the Passover; and, of course, pure wine 
unmixed with water is partaken of by Jews in such ceremonies 
as lEiddiish and Habdalah.^ (6) The sacrifice of lambs at 
Easter is perhaps a replica of the Paschal lamb. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the Armenians learned this custom 
from the Jews. For what Jew would dare to offer up a Paschal 
lamb after the destruction of the Temple and outside 
Jerusalem ? Still, we see from the story of Theodos of Borne 
that there were men who accustomed their fellow Jews to 
eat lambs or goats on the Passover prepared in the 
prescribed in the scriptures for the Paschal lamb, that is, 

* Dr. A, ForteBoue maintaiiiB, however, that the use of nnlesvened 
bte«l in the Uturgy » certainly a Latin infiltration. As to the nee of pure 
wine in the chalice, he notes : “ This custom is said to have begun as a 
reaction against heretics (Enkratites), who consecrated only water See 
Th* Ltt^r Eastern Ch^rthu, p. 442, and p. 30 in Bar §aMbi-B polemic 
am reviewed. 
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roasted in their entirety with the entrails and legs on the 
head.^ However, this practice savouis of paganism rather 
than Judaism.® 

A few other points call for criticism. Bar ^libi asserts 
that the Armenians are descended from Togarma. On this 
Dr. Mingana remarks: “ This is probably Thorgoma, the 
legendary father of the Armenians.” • But is it not more 
probable that the author refers here to Genesis x, 4, where 
we are told that Togarma was one of the sons of Gomer, and 
was thus a descendant of Japhet ? This probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we read on p. 64 that the Armenians 
are descended from Togarma, who was from the childreii 
of Japhet, whereas the ancestor of the Syrians was Shem. 
Evidently Bar Salibi had the tenth chapter of Genesis in 
mind when he wrote these words. 

The “book” to which Bar §alibi refers as containing 
the words, ” Do not rely on the remission of sms and add 
sins to sins ” is Sirach where, in chapter v, 5, the Peshi^ 
version reads as follows : “ Do not rely on forgiveness, lest 
thou add sins to sins ; for love and wrath are with Him, and 
His wrath shall rest upon the wicked.” Bar ^ibi apparently 
quoted the verse from memory.* 

On pp. 68 and 59 there is an obscure and almost incom¬ 
prehensible discussion about baptism and re-baptism. In 
so difficult a context would it not have been better to have 
adhered rigidly to the Syriac text in translating the passage 1 
But a literal translation of the paragraph from the last 
sentence on p. 68 beginning with the words : “ If you pretend 

1 See Toeephta, Besoh ii, 15, and paraUeU. 

■ Cf. Fortesoue, op. cit., p. 441. “ An ancient ArmenJaa abuse is the 
sacrifice of beasts. A bull, cow, sheep, or fowl is brought to church in 
procession; a chapter of the Bible is read, salt is put in its mouth, and it is 
killed, then divided as a feast. The bishops try to put down this piece of 
paganism" (The italics are mine.) 

* p. 7, note 3. 

* The passage on p. 13. “ 1 was fashioned into flesh in the womb of my 
mother, while I was in it formed of blood for ten months,” is a quotation 
from Wisdom vii, 2. 
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that vater came out,” would perhaps read as follows : “ And 
if you say that water came down and baptised Adam, we will 
answer you: Well then, Adam was baptised with two 
baptisms; once in that, when our Lord was baptised, he 
baptised ^ Adam. Well then, for our sake and for the sake of 
Adam was our Lord baptised, and not for his own sake; 
and he put on the flesh of Adam. And when he was baptised, 
he was not baptised for himself, as we said, but he baptised 
Adam; and for this reason he was called the second Adam. 
And he baptised him with the second baptism,® when he saw 
him lying prostrate ; and with wine did he heal his wounds,^ 
and also with oil which is the mystery of baptism. 

In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail, 
Dr. Mingana’s work is to be welcomed as a valuable contri¬ 
bution to Syriac patristic literature. 

C. Mobs. 


R^PEBTOIRB CHRONOtOOIQOT D’fipiGRAPHIE ARABE. Tome 

premier. Sous la direction de Et. Combe, J. Sauvaget 
et G. WlET. Pubbcations de I’lnstitut Franfais 
d’Archfelogie Orientale. llj x 9, pp. xii -f 312. Cairo : 
Imprimerie de I’lnstitut Fran 9 ai 8 d’AichdoIogie 
Orientale, 1931. 

The French Institute of Oriental Archaeology of Cairo has 
undertaken a monumental task in editing a complete collection 
of Arabic epigraphs. The work is dedicated to the memory 
of Max van Berchem, the initiator of studies in Arabic 
epigraphy. The collaboration of nineteen experts of this 
branch of science is necessary to collect and publish the total 
of 6,100 epigraphic texts of the European and Oriental 
museums and private collections with the exception of 
Tunisia, where this has not been possible. 


> The verb o‘medA is transitive. 

’ Adopting Dr. Mingana’s emendation. 

has 
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The complete work will comprise sixteen volumes^ each of 
them containing 400 inscriptions, arranged in chronological 
order. All the Islamic countries are represented from the 
beginning till a.h. 1260. 

The furst volume contains the famous pre-Islamic 
inscriptions (Namara, Zebed, Harran, Umm al-Jimal) and 
those of the years a.h. 1-243. Within every year the texts 
are classified in geographical order from west to east. The 
text of every inscription is preceded by a short description 
and followed by a French translation. The inscriptions 
published in the first volume mostly include epitaphs and 
texts relative to the construction of monuments. 

The work is indispensable for Arabic scholars, who have 
hitherto had to consult scores of reference-works in finding 
out the Arabic inscriptions of a given country or period. 

SS 8 . Joseph db Somogyi. 


Die Falkhebei. Fine ethnographische Darstellung von 
Dr. Hans-Hbinbich VooBLB. Mit 99 Abbildungen. 1931. 
Verlag Neumann-Neudamm. VeroSentlichungen des 
Geographischen Instituts der Albertus-Universitat zu 
Konigsberg Pr. Neue Folge, Reihe Ethnographie, Nr. 1. 
pp. X -f 106, xxvi pages of illustrations. 

The author, induced by his journey in Turldstan in 1927, 
gives in his book a very detailed survey of the falconry, this 
noble sport which was much practised especially in Persia. 
The book is the best existing description of the falconry. 
Discussing its geographical spread, the author states that 
there is no falconry on the southern hemisphere and even 
north of the equator its territory is limited to the subtropical 
and temperate zones. It is chiefly customary with the peoples 
living in the territories of desiccation where also its origin is 
to be sought. The cultural development does not prevent 
the practice of this sport, suitable to nomadic tribes and to 
the highly civilized Western Europe as well. The practice 
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is well charscterized espedally for Turldstaii, Persia, and 
Japan, where the technical terms are also enumerated. 

A comparative table representing the names of the difEerent 
Triwiltt of falcons in the several Oriental and Western languages, 
as well as about 100 figures representing the gear and practice 
of falconry, are of peculiar interest to the Orientalists, 
particularly for those studying Persia or Japan. 
g 44^ Joseph de Somooyi. 


Bonapabte’s Adventuee in Egypt. By Lieut.-Col. P. G. 
Elgood, C.M.G. pp. 262, 17 illustrations, 2 maps. 
London; At the Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. 

Lieut.-Colonel Elgood’s book is a very valuable contribution 
to the ever-increasing volume of the Napoleon-literature, an 
excellent monography on Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 
based on all the available sources. After a comprehensive 
survey of the French revolution and the earlier life of 
Napoleon, the author expounds the reasons for his campaign 
in Egypt and the conditions of that country during the 
MamlCiks, which seemed to promote the realization of such 
a plan. A detailed description of the campaign and of the 
departure of Bonaparte is contained in the second half of 
the book. 

A score of valuable illustrations, as well as the chart of the 
Battle of the Nile and two maps of the campaign, adorn the 
book, which is worth being read by all those interested either 
in Oriental studies or in the life of Napoleon. 

Joseph de Somogyi. 


The Legacy of Islam. Eldited by the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Alfred Guillaume. TJ x 5, pp. xvi + 416, 
92 ills. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1931. 10s. 

This is a new volume of the Legacy Series with the object 
of “ giving an account of those elements in the culture of 
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Europe which are derived from the lalamic world ”, These 
elements are so manifold, their effects are so far-reaching and 
dispersed that a “ Legacy of Islam ” could only have been 
written by the co-operation of a dozen of prominent experts 
in Islamic studies, each of them contributing to it a summary 
of his speciality. The task taken up by the editors, the late 
Sib Thouas Abnold and AiiFBBD OtniiLAmiB, is more difficult 
and complicated than that of the editors of the preceding 
Z^e^ocy-volumes, because concerning Islam the systematic 
research work has a great deal more to do in order to arrive 
at definite results in all the fields of knowledge than as regards 
either Greece, Borne, Israel, or the Middle Ages, for which 
territories the investigations have always been more extensive. 

Yet a careful study of the book can convince the reader 
that the editors have succeeded in reaching their end. Both 
they and all the collaborators have done their best in demon¬ 
strating what Europe owes to Islam and have successfully 
solved the difficult problem of drawing up a succinct text¬ 
book which in one volume should give the synopsis of all the 
researches made in different branches of Muslim civilization. 

In the Preface, A. Guillattme accounts for the characteristical 
features of the Arabic language as the means of the spread of 
Islamic culture. Then the first chapter deals with a territory 
of the West which belonged to Islam throughout the Middle 
Ages. As J. B. Tbeio) expounds it, in no other country 
did the question of the legacy of Islam undergo so many 
criticisms as in Spain. The real unluck of this country is to 
be seen in the fact that while it was divided between Christian 
kingdoms and Muslim territory ’ during the Middle Ages, 
her civilization attained a degree unequalled in the Europe 
of that time, but as soon as the expulsion of the Moors 
resulted in the political union of Spain, a religious intolerance 
initiated by an ecclesiastical minority became predominant, 
to which the country sacrificed her greatness. The bearers 
of Arab civilization were the Mozarabes expelled from the 
Christian part of the peninsula, who excelled in art and craft. 
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The Arab iT.fliiAnr« manifested itself both in the Arabic origin 
of a considerable portion of the Spanish vocabulary and 
in numerous translations from the Arabic in the literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which was chiefly due 
to the activity of Alphonse the Sage, whose reign left a 
permanent impression on his country. It was he who also 
introduced chess into Europe. To a smaller extent the same 
activity was displayed by the Infante Don Juan Jdanuel. 

But Western civilization was influenced not only from 
Western Islam, but also from the Orient during the period 
of the Crusades. According to Ernest Barker, we have to 
do here both with the direct effects gained from the Orient by 
the Crusades and with their general influence as a movement 
of Western Europe on the home of their origin. Referring 
to the direct effects it must not be forgotten that many 
influences obtained from the Orient during the Middle Ages 
are due to the Spanish Islam. The main effect of the Crusades 
consisted in bringing Latin Christianity into close contact 
not only with Islam, but also with Greek Christianity. It 
was through the feudal Latin kingdom of Jerusalem that a 
great many Arabic words flowed into Western languages, 
that some devices in the art of war were introduced into Europe, 
and that numerous Oriental plants and manufactures were 
known in the Occident. The Crusades fed the main trade- 
routes of Europe by the transport of goods, troops, facilitated 
shipping, developed banking, and influenced medieval 
poetry. The general influence of the Crusades on Europe is 
fourfold; (1) the power and revenues of Papacy and clergy 
were enhanced, (2) the taxation by the State on personal 
property, (3) the creation of an international spirit in Europe, 
(4) the widening of the geographical horizon, which was also 
due to the Mongolian invasion. 

The subsequent chapters treat of the legacy of Islam in 
the different branches of human civilization. J. H. EuAnrann 
wites on the effects in the sphere of geography and canmerce. 
With the Muslims geographical studies began in the ninth 
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oentuxy under Ptiolemian influence and developed into their 
systematical treatment in the tenth century. The map¬ 
making reached its acme in the twelfth century with al-Idni^, 
many records on travels were also written in the same period. 
Perhaps still greater was Muslim influence in astronomy, 
an auxiliary science of their geographers: they kept alive the 
theories of the sphericity of the earth and of the world- 
Biunmit which was imagined to be situated at an equal distance 
from all the cardinal points. The influence of the Arabs in 
the domain of commerce is chiefly due to their travels on 
which they reached even the Far East and Northern Europe. 
As a result many commercial institutions and technical terms 
passed from Arabic into ‘Western languages. 

As to arte, especially Islamic minor arts influenced European 
work. A. H. Chmsub shows how Mamie inlaid metal works, 
pottery, textile arts, carpet-weaving, ivory-carving, and 
book printing and binding were introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades and later also during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The products of these minor 
arts were soon imitated in the West, as also some decorative 
motifs of Mamie painting. As regards painting, Sm Thouas 
Abnols’s Z^ocy-study has remained unfinished by his 
sudden death. 

The influences of Mamie architecture are dealt with by 
MABTiif S. Bbioos. Though Muslim architecture itself is 
a resultant of many artistic traditions of the Near East, 
Western architecture, nevertheless, owes a great deal to Mam 
in consequence of the Crusades. The Crusaders brought 
with themselves into Europe some devices, as the machicola¬ 
tion, the pointed arch, and probably also other kinds of 
arches. The carved inscrixrtions of late Gothic work is 
presumably of Mamie origin. The Italian camjmniK are 
probably derived from the minarets just as the Arab lattice 
of wood known as mashrabiyya was imitated in Europe 
in the making of English metal grilles. 

Numerous are the Arabic literal^ influences in Europe, 
nta. JAKTTAaT 1033. 16 
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a domain in which a great amount of detail work is still to 
be done. As H. A. R. Gibb points out, these influences 
fructified the West from two areas, from Andalusia and 
from Sicily. In the eleventh century the French poetry 
of Provence was presumably influenced by the court-poetry 
of Andalusia both metrically and for its subject-matter. 
Similar influences were transmitted from the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily. European prose-literatiire was also influenced by 
the translations of Arabic works like the Book of Sindbad, 
the collection of sayings of the eminent philosophers by 
Mubashshir ibn Fatiq and chiefly the KdlUa wa Dimna. 
It is, however, due to the translations of the Arabian Nights 
and of Persian poetry that a veritable “ Orientalism ” was 
created both in the English and the German and the French 
literature in the eighteenth century, whereas in the nineteenth 
century Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam roused new interest 
in Oriental spirit. The present century shows a new under¬ 
standing of the Orient by its scientific study. 

In his article on mystidm R. A. Nicholson sketches the 
development of §flfism both in Western and in Eastern 
Islam from its beginnings to al-Ghazall, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and 
Jalaladdin Rflml. Recent investigations show that Ibn 
al-‘ArabI very probably influenced some prominent Christian 
scholars of the Middle Ages and the Divina Comedia of 
Dante as well. 


More conspicuous is the legacy of Islam in philosophy 
and theology. In his article A. Guillaume first refers to the 
world-famous medieval universities of the Arabs which 
preceded in existence the great Western universities. It 
was especially through the universities of Spain (Cordoba, 
Toledo) that Arab philosophical ideas were known in the 
West. The stimulus for such kind of studies was first given 
m the East by the Caliph al-Ma’miin, who ordered the transla¬ 
tion of Greek works into Arabic. On the base of the 
translations of Aristotle. al-Kindi. al-Faxabi, and Avicenna 
developed ,their phUosophical systems. Similarly, Greek 
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(Aiifltotelian, neo-Platonic, neo-Empedoclean) ideas, tpgethei 
with tlie activities of the Mu'tazilites started philosophica] 
studies in Spain. There are three salient figures in the 
philosophy of Spanish Islam: (1) Ibn Masarra, to whose 
school belonged the Jewish Avicebron of Malaga, (2] 
al-Ghazah, who deeply influenced the Spanish philosophers 
Baymundus Lullus and Baymundus Martinus, (3) Averroes, 
whose authority in the West lived on into the sixteenth 
century. All these three impressed the philosophy oi 
St. Thomas de Aquinas. 

In matters of law and society only a few Western institu¬ 
tions were borrowed from the Orient as expounded b;; 
D. SE SAirrii.i.AKA. The high ethical standard of Muslim law 
however, inay have influenced some Western institutions. 
Muslim society is based on two institutions: (1) The Divine 
Law {siharVa) is far from the austerities of Jewish and Christiai 
law and is founded on equality and good faith. It disoiplinei 
human activity tending towards the common end of publii 
weal and considers freedom as an inborn right of every man 
(2) The leader of the Muslim community and the director o; 
the sharVa is the imam whose authority has been establishec 
by God. The imam receives his investiture by the electioi 
of the most able members of the commimity and is not the 
heir of the Prophet’s mission, but simply his vicar {khaUfa) 
Though in later times the caliphs were not elected, yet then 
de facto rule has always been recognized by the jurisconsults 

Max Meverhoe treats of the legacy of Islam in science anc 
medicine. The Arabs borrowed their whole scientific know 
ledge from the Greeks. The Christian Nestorians, chie: 
bearers of the Hellenistic civilization in the Near East founded 
a medical school at Jundeshapur in the sixth century whid 
was a meeting-place of Greek scholars and translators fron 
Greek into Syriac and Persian. Their activity was continuec 
by the caliphs al-Mansfir and al-Ma’mtin under whose reigi 
!l^unayn ibn Ishaq translated into Arabic Galen and manj 
other Greek authors on medicine and physical science. Bj 
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unknown trsndatoiB Aristotle was also rendered into Syrisc 
and Arabic. Under the influence of the Greek works also 
independent text-books were composed chiefly on medicine, 
natural history, and mineralogy; the works of al-Kindl are 
especially noteworthy in this respect, too. Very soon also 
an origiiial scientific literature was started by scholars like 
ar-Bazi whose medical works dominated Western Islam 
for centuries, Isaac Judeus, the much-discussed “pseudo- 
Jabir” who wrote works on alchemy, Avicenna with his 
medicinal canon and some scholars of Cordoba. The optics 
of Alhazen (Ibn al-Haytham) is also to be quoted from the 
“ golden age ’’ of Arabic literature. During the “ age of 
decline ” (from A.i). 1100 on) scientific activity was exhausted 
in summarizing and commenting on previous literary lore. 
But in the twelfth century a new translating activity began 
at Toledo comparable to that initiated by al-Ma’mim in' 
Baghdad three centuries before. All the important Arabic 
works were translated into Latin and fructified European 
science till the middle of the sixteenth century. Generally 
speaking we can state that the Arabs did not supersede 
the Greeks in theory, but by furthering clinical and thera¬ 
peutical practice they rendered an invaluable service to 
Western science. 

Exactly the same can be said of the music of the Arabs. 
H. G. Fabugb describes how they took over the musical legacy 
of the Greeks under the influence of which an independent 
literature on music developed. These works, like those of 
al-Farabi in the East and of Ibn Bajja in the West, were 
soon translated into Latin and influenced Western ideas. 
In musical theory the mensural music is undoubtedly due to 
the Arabs. Greater is their legacy in practical art: many 
Western musical instruments and their nomenclature owe 
their origin to the Arabs. 

^ the last chapter Cabka de Vatjx deals with astronomy 
Mid mathematics. Having a practical mind, the Arabs 
developed both sciences to a high degree. Their development 
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is again due to the translating activitj ordered by aKManffix 
and al-Ma’mtin by which many Glreek astronomical and 
mathematical works were translated into Arabic and started 
an independent literature. The chief representatives were 
al-EhwarizmI in algebra, Thabit ibn Qurra in geometry 
(especially in the theory of conical sections), al-Battani in 
astronomy, Abul-Wafa with his famous Almagest, ‘Umar 
Khayyam who wrote a complete Algebra, Na^iraddin Thsi 
the famous geometer of the Arabs, and also some Spanish 
scholars. 

Many illustrations of artistic and scientific concern adorn 
the “ Legaay of Islam ”. By editing it the editors have 
rendered a remarkable service to both the research workers 
and the students of Islamic culture. From the book we can 
see at a glance not only what work has been done in this 
branch of science, but also what work has to be done in the 
future. We can only hope that in reading this new Legacy- 
volume the world of Islam will be better appreciated by the 
public, whereas the scholar obtains from it a good concise 
survey of all the attainments of Islam in different branches 
of human activity. 

468. 


Joseph de Somooyi. 
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The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 

On 13th. October, 1932, Dr. E. Campbell Thompson read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on his excavations at 
Nineveh, conducted for the British Museum in the season 
of 1931-2. He had been accompanied by his wife, and with 
him as colleague was Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, whose wife 
also accompanied him. As before, the expenses of the expedi¬ 
tion had been generously borne by Sir Charles Hyde, Bart., 
and the lecturer thanked him not only for his liberality in 
financing the work but also for his personal interest in the 
work and welfare of the staff of the expedition. 

The first work to be carried out was the completion, of the 
excavation of the Temple of Ishtar. A large pavement of 
burnt brick was discovered, but none of the bricks bore any 
name to indicate their maker, and the presumption is that 
it was built in the early part of the first millennium B.c. 
The area of the temple is now shown to have been approxi¬ 
mately 300 by 160 feet, built on a BoUd foundation of unbumt 
brick some 6 feet thick. Few traces of walls were left, as 
the combined effects of weather and the ravages of man have 
woefully ruined it. But numerous pieces of zigSti (inscribed 
“ bowls ”) were found, which enable a complete list of the 
various restorations to the temple to be made, Among the 
objects found was half a mace-head inscribed with the name 
of Eadashman-Enlil, a Eassite king of the fourteenth 
century b.c. 

With the completion of this area there was time and money 
left to test the unfinished ground to the north-west of 
Sennacherib’s palace, and three trenches dug here show that 
more of the palace actually exists in this direction. Here 
were found fragments of cuneiform tablets from the Eoyal 
Library, and various Parthian remains, including a silver 
ring with a gold figure attached. 
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As a third part of the programme, the house on the flat 
(supposed in 1927 to have been built by Sennacherib for his 
son) was finally cleared. It will be remembered that the 
beautiful prism of Esarhaddon and about eighty pieces of 
prisms came from this spot, and the new diggings resulted 
in the finding of about 250 more pieces, many of them 
large, and, most curious to relate, two Hittite linear hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions (one being on a clay tablet). 

But the most important work of all was the digging of a pit 
90 feet deep, in the charge of Mr. Mallowan. This was done 
in order to complete our knowledge of the prehistory of the 
mound, and it was dug to virgin soil. 

Mr. Mallowan has now been able to divide the prehistoric 
periods of Nineveh into five, the earliest, about 5000 B.o., 
showing rough incised pottery, and the second, about 4600 b.c., 
producing some extraordinary painted sherds. The third 
period, about 4000 b.c., was noteworthy for its burials in pots ; 
and the fourth contained the rough votive bowls, almost 
always upturned, as though for offerings. The last, the fifth, 
about 3000 B.o., showed a great quantity of the black-painted 
ware, with birds and long-necked ibexes. It had been 
altogether a most fruitful season. 


Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine 

On Thursday, 24th November, Mr. I. A. Abbady, Chief 
Hebrew interpreter to the Government of Palestine, read 
a paper on this subject to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Abbady reviewed the growth of the Hebrew language 
its infancy to its present stage of development in 
Palestme as a modem spoken vernacular. He described 
how the language managed from its very early beginnings 
to absorb and assimilate a number of foreign linguistic 
elements without losing any of its vitality. In this respect 
It 18 distinguished from Classical Arabic in that the latter 
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although it could assimilate words and brief C(impoaite 
phrases, remains to-day largely the same language that was 
used in the Koran and in pre-Islamic poetry. The main 
grammatical and stylistic skeleton of Arabic has thus remained 
imchanged, and all eflorts in the last century to reduce the 
vanous vernaculars to a permanent form of writing have 
failed because of the sanctity attaching to the Koran. 

Continuing, the lecturer adduced considerable evidence, 
linguistic, ethnographical, historical, and literary, to rebut 
the theory that Hebrew had ever been a dead language. 
Although it was never “ dead ”, it may be said that it was 
not “alive” in the accepted sense of the term. A com¬ 
promise in this discussion could be reached by adopting 
the phrase of Jespersen, the distinguished Danish philologist, 
when he spoke of the “ biological growth ” of Hebrew. 

It was with the beginning of civil emancipation in Europe 
when the so-called “ Haskala ” (enlightenment) movement 
commenced in Eastern and Central Europe that an intensive 
literary revival was bom. Mappo, who is known as the 
Father of the Hebrew novel (1808-1867), may be regarded as 
the precursor of this literary revival. But it was not until 
the advent of Eliezer Ben Yehuda (1868-1923) that Hebrew 
was fully restored to life as an ordinary vernacular and 
as the common speech of the Jewish people in Palestine. 
Ben Yehuda had declared in his essay, “An Important 
Question” in HasAachar, his faith in the vitality of the 
Hebrew language as the main link that should unite all 
Israel in the present generation. He was the first to introduce 
Hebrew as a spoken medium in his household and refused 
to converse with any Jew in any language other than Hebrew. 
Ben Yehuda was also a lexicographer, as well as a distinguished 
journalist and slylist. In Ms Theswwms TmUitm HAraUis 
(of which eleven volumes have, so far, appeared) he embodied 
all the linguistic wealth of the Hebrew language throughout 
its long history, and unlike Dr. Johnson, who in his pre&ce 
to the great dictionary stated that he discarded most English 
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wwtds which were no longer understood in his times (i.e. 
prior to Spenser, Sydney, and Shakespeare), Ben Tehuda 
was keen on including every single word that occurred at any 
time in any Hebrew writing. Again, unlike Dr. Johnson, 
who was cautious in introducing new additions to his 
dictionary, Ben Yehuda went out of his way to invent new 
terms for concepts which had not existed before, mechanical 
and linguistic inventions, sometimes in complete disregard 
of the rules of Hebrew grammar and rhythm. For he always 
emphasised the value of Hebrew as a practical means of 
communication, rather than as a purely literary medium. 

The lecturer then referred to some problems of language 
and style, and of the simplification of Hebrew script and 
grammar, and to the prominent role played by the “ Vaad 
Hallashon ” (Language Committee) in the field of the 
expansion of Hebrew. 

Discussing the present literary revival in Palestine, the 
lecturer said that while they were still drawing on the pre- 
War literary tradition of Russia, they had the beginnings 
of the Hebrew novel with the colour of Palestine in it, and 
they had a number of writers of short stories which would 
compare favourably with the short stories of a good European 
standard. The same applied to poetry, and although the 
lecturer did not single out any one poet for merit, he referred 
to Schimonoviz (Idylls of GaUUee) and Asaph HaUevi as two 
poets whose work gave powerful expression to the wealth 
of colour of the modem Palestine and of the old and new 
Jerusalem respectively. 

The sum total of this Uterary renaissance of Israel in 
Palestine, which is yet at its beginning, is that a con¬ 
tented Jewish community, under a civilized government 
evolving its own cultural life on the foundations of the best 
Jewish traditions of the past, is sure to make its own specific 
contribution to the cultural life of the world. 

In the discussion that ensued, Dr. Daiches stated that the 
lecturer exaggerated the importance of Ben Yehuda in the 
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linguistic revival. He played, no doubt, a prominent r61e 
in this revival, but he merely continued the tradition of the 
fathers of “ Haskala ” and contributed to the transformation 
of Hebrew into a common speech in Palestine. Dr. Gaster 
said that he was happy, as Vice-President of the Society, 
to have recommended this paper to the Council. He thanked 
the lecturer for his lucid paper on such a subject and remarked 
that although he was sceptical as to the modem linguistic 
inventions and was not sure whether some of them were not 
too crude, it was certainly a remarkable intellectual 
phenomenon that was taking place in Palestine. He enquired 
for further information as to the impact of modern Arabic 
on modem Hebrew. 


Notice 

Authors and Beviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journal 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliterstion of all names or single words. 

Their attention is drawn to the system of Transliteration 
published on p. 267 of the 1932 Journal, a copy of which 
has been issued from time to time. For Chinese the use of 
the Wade system is requested, and for Japanese that of the 
BSmaji-kwai (Romanization Society). 


FONDATION DK GOEJE 

1. Depuis novembre 1931 deux changements se sont 
produits dans la constitution du Bureau. Conform^ent aux 
statute, M. Tj. de Boer, en quittant Amsterdam, a donn4 
sa demission comme membre du Bureau; il a 4t€ remplac4 
par M. J. L. Palache. Depuis, M. M. Th. Houtsma a r4sign4 
ses fonctions de membre du Bureau et a pu, a la faveur d’un 
autre article des statuts, etre remplac4 par le membre 
d4mis8ionnaire, M. de Boer, de sorte que le Bureau est 
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actadlement compost ainsi: C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), 
Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave, J. L. Palache et C. van 
YoUenlioven (secrftaire-tr&orier). 

2. La date k laquelie paraitra, comme no. 9 des publications 
de la Fondation, le Fragment de Constantinople du Kitdb 
ihtUdfSt cd-fuqnM de al-Tabari, par le professeur Joseph 
Schacht, ne pent pas encore etre pr4cis4e. 

3. Dans l’ann6e qui vient de se terminer a paru, comme 
no. 10 des publications de la Fondation, Padramaut, Some of 
its Mysteries Unveiled, par D. van der Meulen et H. von 
Wissmann. 

4. Des neuf publications ant4rieures de la Fondation il 
reste un certain nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente 
au profit de la fondation, chez I’^teur E. J. Brill, aux priz 
marques: (1) Reproduction photographique du manuscrU de 
Leyde de la Pamdsah de al-BuMwii (1909), fl. 96 ; (2) KUSb 
ai-Fdkhir de al-Mufa^^, 4d. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; 
(3) Streitschrift des Oazdli gegen die Bdiinijja-Sekte, par 
I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4-60; (4) The Book of the Dove de 
Bar Hebraeus, 4d. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4-60; (6) De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. van 
Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; (6) Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Korcmauslegurig, par I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; (7) Epritome 
der Metaphysik des Averroes, ubersetzt und mit einer Einleitung 
und Erl&uterungen versehen, par S. van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7'60; (8) Les “ Livres des Chevaux ”, par G. Levi Delia 
Vida (1928), fl. 5 ; (9) see para. 2 above ; (10) Pad/ramaut, 
Some of its Mysteries Unveiled, par D. van der Mo ulen et 
H. von Wissmann (1932), fl. 9. 

LirsE. 

Noi-embre 1932. 
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(Fortsetzung). 

Arehin Orientalni. Vol. iv. No. 2, August, 1932. 

Srozn^i B. Les loniens k Bas-Samra. 

Wintemitz, M. Das Mkrchen innerhalb der Erz&hlungsliteratnr 
der Vdlker. 

Przyluski, J. Le nom du dieu VisQU et la l^ende de Kr^a. 

Asia Major. Vol. viii. Ease. 3, 1932. 

Schmidt, F. Chinesische Elemente im Mandschu. Mit Wdrter- 
verzeichnis (Fortsetzung und Schluss). 

Uonrady, A. (hgg. von B. Schindler), tJber einige altchinesische 
Hilfsworter. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. jdiv, part i, Serial No. 87, 
July-Sept., 1932. 

dodson, Major V. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer; 
with notes. 

Dutta, K. K. The Situation of the Dutch in Bengal, part ii 
(Critical Months, 1756-7). 

lotton. Sir E. Frederick Christian Lewis (A Victorian Artist 
in the East). 

-An Eighteenth Century Subaltern in India. 

Bullock, Captain II. Some Soldiers of Fortunes. 

Boletim do InstitiUo Vasco da Gama. No. 13,1932. 

Da Costa, Capt. A. Delduque. Os Portugueses e os Reis da 
India. I. 0 Malabar. 

?issuTlencar, P. Portugueses e Maratas. V. A Restaura^So de 
Bardls e Salcite. 



nONOIPAl. OONTEirrS of OUtENTAL JOURNALS 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. Vol. viii, Nos. 1-2, 
1932. • 

Velankar, H. D. Vrttajatisamuccaya of Viraha^a. 

Master, A. Some parallelisms in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
with especial reference to Marathi, Gujarati, and Eanarese. 
Ivanow, W. An Ismaili interpretation of the Gulshani Raz. 

The Britieh Mtttieum Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 2, 1932. 

L. B. Chinese Colour-prints of the Seventeenth Century. 

C. J. G. Antiquities from Ur: Temporary Exhibition. 

C. J. G. Bronzes from North-West Persia. 

8. R. K. G. A Statue of Tirhaqah (Taharqa) and other Nubian 
Antiquities. 

-An Egyptian Bronze of the XXVIth Dynasty. 

T. A. J. Gandhara Sculpture : the Conception of Buddha. 


Caucasioa. Fasc. 10,1932. 

Markwart, J. Die Sigynnen. 

Bouda, K. Awarische Texte. 

-Zwei baskische Worter. 

Zeilschrifl dcf Dettischen Morgenlandischen Gesdkehaft. Neue 
Folge, Band 11 (Band 86), Heft 1-2,1932. 

Lentz, W. War Marco Polo aul dem Pamir 1 
Alt, A. Hie mums aheneus esto. 

Caspari, W. fabur (Nabel). 

Begrich, J. Jesaja U, 28-32. Ein Beitrag zur Chronologic det 
israelitisch judhischen EOnigszeit. 

Prints, W. “ Heiliger Ednigsmord ” in Indien ? 

L’icoile Frangaise d’Extrime Orient. Tome xxxi. Nos. 1-2 
Jan.-June, 1931. * 

CoedAs, G. Etudes cambodgiennes. XXV, Deux inscriptions 

'** P» 1. Ohm. 

indiennes et indochinoises. IV, Deux legendes 

Epigraphia Zeylanica. Vol. iii, part i, 1928. 

Ceylonese Chronology. 

Part ii, 1929. 

Codrington, H. W. The Oruvaja Sannasa. 

Paranavitana, S. Badulla Pillar Inscription. 
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Part iv. 1931. / 

Paianavitana, S. To^gala Bock Inscription. 

-Indikatus&ya Copper Plaques. 

Part V, 1932. 

Paranavitana, S. Kaladi3rapokii9a Inscriptions. 

Revfie des Etudes Islamiques. Cahier 1,1932. 

Lemoine, J.-C. Les anciens proc4d48 de calcul but les doigts en 
Orient et en Occident. 

Montague, B. Notes but la vie sociale et politique de I’Arabie du 
Nord: les Semmir du Ne^. 

The Geographieal Journal. Vol. bctx, No. 4, October, 1932. 
Rutter, E. A Journey to Hail. 

Edmonds, C. J. An Abbasid Site on the Little Zab. 

^-A new Mount Everest Expedition. 


Hesperis. Tome xiv, Fasc. 1, let Trimestre, 1932. 



Renaud, H. P. J. L’ensei^ement des sciences ezactes et 
r^dition d’ouvrages scientifiques au Maroc avant Toccupation 
europ4enne. 


The Indian ArUtqiuny. Vol. bd. Part Dcclzvii, Aug., 1932. 
Richards, F. J. A Buffalo Sacrifice in Salem City. 

Temple (the late), Sir R. C. Remarks on the Nicobar Islanders 
and their Coimtry. 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

Vol. Ixi, part Dcclrviii, Sept., 1932. 

Whitehead, R. B. The River Courses of the Panjab and Sind. 
Richards, F. J. Note on the Cultuial Geography of the Wynad. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. xi, Part ii. Serial No. 32, Aug., 
1932. 

Sesha Iyer, K. G., A Chera Royal Poet of the ^ngam Period. 
Moreland, W. H. Pieter Van den Broeke at Surat (1620-9). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 2, June, 1932. 
Sarma, H. Kuntaka’s Conception of Gu^as. 

Sinha, H. N. The Nature of the Mughal Conquest. 

Saletore, B. A. The Rise of Vijayanagara. 

Law, N. N. Some Images and Traces of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Chittagong. 



Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xvi, Nos. 3-4, 
Jnly-Oct., 1932. 

Dombarfc, Th. Die Aofgangsfiage am Babelturm. 

Jedtnnm, G. On the Meaning of the Silent Yod in a Certain 
Group of Passages in the MT. 

Journal of the Federate Malay States Museum. Vol. xv, Part 3, 
Aug., 1932. 

Evans, I. H. N. Excavations at Tanjong Rawa, Kuala Selinsing, 
Perak. 

-Buddhist Bronzes from Kinta, Perak. 

-A Note on the Kingfisher Keris. 

The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin No. 3, 1931. 

Karlgren, B. The early History of the Chou Li and Tso Chuan 
Texts. 

Rydh, H. Seasonal Fertility Rites and the Death Cult in 
Scandinavia and China. 

Janse, 0. TJn gronpe de bronzes anciens propres h I’ExtrSme- 
Asie mdridionale. 

Oriens Christianus. 3rd Series, Vol. 7,1932. 

Euringer, S. Des ISu'dftd von Maru Konunentar Zum Hohenlied. 

Kropp, P. A. M. Die koptische Anaphora des heiligen 
Evangelisten Matth&us. 

Petadze, G. Die Probleme der ^Itesten Kirchengeschichte 
Georgiens. 

Strzygoni^i, J. Der Mittelmeeiglaube in der altchristlichen 
Kunst und die Tatsachenwelt von Asien und Europa. 

Taeschncr, F. Der Anteil der Christen und der Muslime an der 
islamischen Kunst. 

Wellesz, E. Die Epochen der byzantinischen Notenschrift. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge. S.Jahrg. Der Ganzen 
Reiho 18. Jahrg. 4-5 Heft, 1932. 

Hobson, R. L. Four Ming Bowls. 

Goetz, H. Geschichte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei. VII. 

Syria. Tome xiii, Fasc. 2,1932. 

Virolleaud, C. Un nouveau chant du poeme d’Alein 

Cantineau, J. lia langue de Ras-Shamra. 

Comte Du Mesnil Du Buisson. Dne campagne de fouilles k 
Khan Sheikhoun. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Adatrechtbundels. 33: Gemeogd; 34: Java en Madoera. 

lOJ X 7. 's-Gravenhage, 1930-1. From Messrs. Nyhqff. 
Albr^ht, William Foxwell. The excavation of Tel Beit Mnim 
in Palestine. . . . Vol. i; The pottery of the first three 
campaigns (Annual of the Amer. ^hoola of Oriental 
Besearch, vol. 12). 10^ x 8. New Haven, 1932. 

From Oa^ot^ University Press. 
Allahabad University Studies, vol. 8, pts. 1, 2. 10 X 6^. 

Allahabad, 1932. From the R^istrar. 

Allen, W. E. D., A history of the Oeorgian People-. . . [iUuatr.]. 
lOi X 6i. London, 1932. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paid, Trench, TrUbner dt Co. 

Anand, Dr.Mulk Raj, Curries and other Indian Dishes_7^ X 5^, 

London, [1932]. From Messrs. Desmond Harmsworth. 

Archseologia . . . published by the Society of Antiquaries . . . 

Vol. 81. 12 X 10. London, 1931. Exchange. 

Archeological Dept., Travancore State. Administration Report 
1106 M.E. 10 X 7. From ike Superintendent of Archceofogy. 
Ars Asiatica, 16. Les Collections Ehmferes du Mus^e Albert 
Sarraut par G. Groslier. 14 X ll- Paris, 1931. 

From Messrs. Van Oest. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Memoirs, Vol. xi. No. 3. Paleography 
of the Hathigumpha and Nanaghat Inscriptions, by R. D. 
Banerji. 

- Vol. xi, No. 4. String Figures from Gujarat and 

Kathiawar, by J. Homell. 12^ X 10}. Calcutta, 1930,1932. 

Exchange. 

Bar Hebreus, the Chronogrsphy of Gregory Abh’l Faraj. . . . 
Transl. ... by E. A. W. Budge. . . . Vol. 1, transl., 
Vol. 2, Syriac texts. 10 x 7. London, 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Bengal. Press List of Ancient Documents relating to the 
Governor-General of Bengal ... in the Secretariat Record- 
Room. ... Ser. 1, vol. 7... 1778. 10 x 6}. Cahutta, 1931. 

From the High Commissioner. 
Bergdolt, B., Ibn Wahhschija : Die Eultur des Veilchens... 
(Berichten der Deuts. Botamschen Gesells., 1932.) 10 x 6}. 

From the Author. 

Bhattacharyya, Benoytosh, An Introduction to Buddhist 
Esoterism . . . 10} X 8. Oxford, 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 
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264. Yaliya SOiiindi. T&iikh'i-Miibiiak 
81i&hi. . . edit, by M. Hidkyat Hosain. lOJ X 7. 

From ihe Editor. 

..I 265. PancavimAa-biabmaiiM^ . . . transl. by W. Gala&d. 

lOJ X 6i. CoJckWa. 1931. From Dr. Caland. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, Vedio Variants. A study of the vanmt 
readings in the repeated Mantras of the Veda. By Maurice 
Bloomfield... and Franklin Edgerton... Vol. 1: The Verb. 
Vol. 2 : Phonetics. (Special publications of the Linguistic 
Soc. of America. Vedic Variant Series, vols. 1-2.) 
10^ X 7f Philadd^, 1930-2. 

Bodding, P. 0., A Santal Dictionary. Vol. 1, pts. 1, 2. (Det 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi.) Hi X Ti- Oslo, 1929-1930. 

From Norske Yidenshaps-AkaAemi. 
Boudet, Paul, Bibliographie de I’lndochine Fran^aise, 1927-9, 
par P. Boudet and E. Bourgeois. Hi X 8. Hanoi, 1932. 
(Ecole franjaise d’Extrfime Orient.) From the Director. 
Browne, Brig. J. Gilbert, C.M.G., D.S.O., The Iraq levies, 
1916-1932... [with maps and plate]. 10 X 8. London, 1932. 
From K. R. WUson, Royal United Service Institution. , 
Bucher, Paul, Les textes des tombes de Thoumosis III et 
d’Amdnophis II . . . Tome 1 [with plates]. 14i x H. 
(Memoires publ. par les membres de I’lnstitut fran^is 
d’archdologie orientale du Cairo . . . Tome 60.) (Le 
Caire, 1932.) Exchange. 

Burma Gazetteer, Maubin Dist. Vol. A. Compiled by U Tin Gyi. 

9 X 6i. Rangoon, 1931. From the Govt, of Burma. 
Cairo Museum. Catalogue Gdndral... Ob^lisques, par C. Kuentz. 

Hi X lOi- Le Caire, 1932. Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 
Cambridge History of India. Vol. vi: The British Empire, 
1858-1918. Ed. by H. H. Dodwell. 9i X 7. Cambridge, 
1932. From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Catalogue of the Eanjur Division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
pt. 3. Library of the Otani Daigaku. Hi x 8i. Kyoto, 1932. 

From the lAbra/ry. 

Cavaignac, Eugene, SubbUuliuma et son temps. (Publ. de la 
Faculte des Lettres de rUniversit^ de Strasbourg, 68.) 
lOi X 7. Paris, 1932. From Les Belles Litres. 

Census of India, 1931. 

Vol. 3. Assam, pts. 1, 2. Shillong, 1932. 

Vol. 7. Bihar and Orissa, pt. 2. Tables. Patna, 1932. 

„ , ^ From the Government of India. 

Vol. 19. Baroda, pts. 1,2. Baroda, 1931. 

From H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad. 
Vol. 25. Mysore, pt. 2. Bangalore, 1932. 

Vol. 26. Ajmer-Merwara. Merout, 1932. 

Vol. 27. .Rajputana Agency. Meerut, 1932. 

From the Gooemment of India. 



Chaipentier, Jarl, Bialiman. Eine spiachwisseiu. elegetiadi- 
leligionsgeBchiditl. Untersudmng, 1, 2. 10 x 7. ZJppaaila, 
1932. From ihe AtiOier. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Early Indian Architectnie : III. Palaces. 
Plates. (Eastern Art, 3,1931.) 12} X 9|. PhQaddphia. 

-Introduction to the Art of Eastern Asia. (The Open Conzt, 

1932.) Pamphlet. 9x6. From the Author. 

Crum, W. E., A Coptic Dictionary, pt. 3. 12 x 9J. Oaford, 
1932. From Oxford VnwersUy Pre»8. 

David, Sir P., The Shoso-in. (Transactions, Japan Somety of 
London, 28.) 10 X 7. From the Awhor. 

Duda, H. W., Die Sprache der Qyrq Veziz-Erz&hlungen, 1. Teil. 

10 X 7. Leijaig, 1930. From Messrs. E. Pfeiffer. 

Dutt, N. E., Origin and growth of caste in India. Vol. i. 9x6. 

London, 1931. Prom Messrs. Kegan Paid dt Co. 

Ebeling, E., Tod u. Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier. 
1. Teil: Texte. 11 X 7J. Berlin, 1931. 

From Messrs, de Gruyter. 
Farabi. Abu Nasr, Alfarabi. Catdlogo de las ciencias edit, y trad, 
castellana por A. G. Palencia . . . (Publ. de la Facultad de 
Filosofla . . . Univ. de Sladrid, vol. 2.) 9J x 6^. Madrid, 
1932. From the University. 

Fischer, A., Muhammad und Alpsad die Namen des arabischen 

S " heten. (Berichte hber die Yerhandl. der S&chs- Akad., 
-hist. Elasse, 84. Bd.) 10 X 6^. Leipzig, 1932. 

From Herr S. Hired. 

Frankfort, Jacobsen, and Preusser, Tell Asmar and Ehafaje. 
The first season’s work in Eshnunna, 1930-1. 10 X 7|. 
Chicago, 1932. From the Oriental IrtstUute, Univ. of Chicago. 
Furlani, Dr. Giusep]^, D sacrificio nella religione dei Semiti di 
Babilonia e Assiria . . . (R. Acad. naz. dei Lincei, ser. 6, 
vol. 4, fasc. 3.) 12| X 9|. Rome, 1932. Prom the Author. 
Gaster, M., Conjurations and the ancient mysteries. Pamphlet. 

9x6. London, 1932. From the Author. 

George Eumorfopoulos Collection, Catalogue of the Chinese 
and Corean Bronzes ... and Miscellaneous Objects by W. P. 
Yetts. Vol. 3, Buddhist Sculpture. 18^ X 13^. London, 1932. 

Prom Itfr. O. Eumorfopoulos. 
Gibb, H. A. R., Whither Islam ? (ed. by H. A. R. G.) 9x6. 

London, 1932. From Messrs. Victor OoUancz. 

Glathe, A., Die chinesischen Zahlen. (Mitteil. der OAG, Bd. 26.) 

10 X 6J. Tokyo, 1932. From Verity Asia Major. 

Grohmann, A., Sudarabien als Wirtschafsgebiet. Teil 1. 
(Schriften d. deuts. Univ. in Prag, 7.) 9^ X 6^. Leipzig, 
1930. From Messrs. C. Flewher. 

Haefeli, Dr. Leo, Stilmittel hei Airahat dem persischen Weisen... 
(Leipziger semit. Stndien. M.F. Bd. 4.) 9| X 6}. Leipz., 
1932. Exchange. 
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&ig, Six Wolaelej, Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and 
Christian Dates. ... 7^ X 5. London, 1932. 

From Messrs. Luatc. 

HSli: The quatrains of Hali with literal Eng. trans. by 
G. E. Ward and a rendering into Eng. verse by C. S. Tute. 
8x6. Bombay, 1932. From the Oa^ord Universily Press. 

HaU, D. O. E., The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1862-6. 
... 9 X 6. London, 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 

Harvard Semitic Series, vol. 9. Excavations at Nuzi, selected by 
B. H. Pfeiffer, vol. 2. 11 X 8J. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Harvard-Yenching Inst. Sinological Index Ser. No. 2 : Index 
to Po Hu T’ung. 3 : Index to K’ao Ku Chih Yi. 4 : Index 
to Li Tai T’ung Hsing Ming Lu. 6 : Index to Yi Li, etc. 
7 (2 vols.): Index to Ssu K‘u Ch'iian Shu Tsung Mu and 
Wei Shou Shu Mu. 11 x Peiping, 1930-2. Supple¬ 
ment 1 : Chinese Chronological Charts with Index. 
19 X 13J. From Harvard-Yenching Inst. 

Hedin, Sven, Jehol, City of Emperors. Tr. by E. G. Nash. 
lOJ X 6j. London, 1932. From Messrs. Kegan Paul d Co. 

Hemchandra Raychandhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities. 

X 6J. Calcutta, 1932. From University of CdUmtta. 

Heritage of India Series, A History of Urdu Literature by 
T. Grahame Bailey ... 8 X 6. Calcutta, London, 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Herrmann, A., Taprobane, die Insel Ceylon. Pamphlet. lOJ x 7. 

. . . From the Ai^or. 

Hobogirin . . . fasc. annexe ; Tables du Taisho Issaikyo. Publ. 
sous la direction de J. Takakusu et K. Watanabe 
(Academic Imperiale du Japon). 11J x 8J. TskyS, 1931. 

Hdlsoher, Gustav, Syrische Verskunst... (Leipziger semitistische 
Studien. N.F. Bd. 5.) 9J x 6. Leijaig, 1932. 

„ , , T, - Leipzig Semitistisches Institut. 

Holmyard, Eric John, Makers of Chemistry . . . Oxford, 1931. 

u A XT T Oxford Universily Press. 

Hoop, A. N. J. Th. A. Th. van der, Megalithic Remains in South 
Su^tra,.. transl.byW.Shirlaw. [Withplates.] 13 x 10. 

m T rm. From the Author. 

Hovell-Thurlow theHon. T J., The Company and the Crown ... 

1866. From Mr. ThurMU Cooke. 

Hsu, Ih. Sung-nien,... Anthologie de la littdrature chinoise des 
engines k nos jours . . . [French]. 6^ x 4. Paris, 1933. 

Ibn T^^-BM; Hawadith ad-Duhur, ed. by WUba^ Po^t 
F rom the Universily of Galifomia. 
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India. A collection of tieaties, engagements, and sana^s mlating 
to India and neighboviring countries,- compiled by C. 17. 
AitcHison. ... 

Yols. 1, 2. Itevised ... up to 1929. . . . 

Vol. 6. Revised ... up to 1930. . . . 

Vols. 7-10. Revised ... up to 1929.. .. 

Vol. 12. Revised ... up to 1929. . . . 

Vol. 14. Revised ... up to 1929- 

11 X 7J. Colcutta, 1929-<1932). 

From the Secretary of State- 
India in 1930-1. Maps. 9x6. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Secretary of State. 
India Office. Catalogue of the Library. .. . Vol. 1, Accessions 15. 

10^ X 6}. Lon^km, 1931. From the Librarian. 

Jaya-deva, Ofta-gowinda pastorale van Djajadgwa in neder- 
landsche verzen overgebracht door B. Faddegon. X 6. 
Santpoort, 1932. From Mr. C. A. Meet. 

Kahan Singh of Nabha, Guru4abd Ratnakar : An Enoyclopssdia 
of Sikh Literature. 4 vole. Panjabi. 12| X 9|. Patiala, 1930. 

From the Avihor. 

Kamata Pra&adaji Jaina, Sahkfipta Jaina Itihasa. Vol. 2, pt. 1. 

Hindi. X 6. Surat, 1932. From the Author. 

Kane, P. V., History of Dharmasastra. Vol. i (Government 
Oriental Series). 10x6^. Poona, 1930. From the Author. 
Karlgren, Bernhard, The poetical parts in Lao-tsi (GOteborg’s 
Hdgskolas Arsskiift. zxxviii). 10 X 7. Goteborg, 1932. 

- Slu King Researches (Bulletin Museum Far Eastern 

Antiquities). 11 X 8. Stockholm, 1932. From the Author. 
Katalog des !!^ichsmuseums von Ethnographic. Bd. 23. 
Molukken 3 . . . von H. H. Juynboll. 11 X 8. Leiden, 1932. 

From Rijks Ethnogr. Museum. 
Kato, Genchi: . . . Le Shinto . . . (Annies du Mus. Guimet. 
Bibl. de vulgarisation, tom. 50). 8 x 6J. Paris, 1931. 

{Exchange.) 

Kebra Nagast, The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek (I), 
. . . transl. from the Ethiopia by E. A. W. Budge. . . . 
Plates [2nd edition]. 8 X 5J. London, 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Kharatara-gaccha-pattavali-samgraha, compiled by Jinavijaya. 

Sanskrit. 10 X 7J. Codcutta, 1932. From Mr. P. 0. Nahar. 
Khemiri, T., and Kampfmeyer, G., Leaders in contemporary 
Arabic Literature, pt. i. (Die Welt des Islams, Bd. 9.) 
9J X 7J. London, 1930. Prom Messrs. Kegan Paul A Co. 
Konuudijke Koloniaal Instituut. Gids in het Volkenkundig 
Museum. 5. Java. ... (2. druk.) 10. De Timorgroep. .. . 
11. De inlandsche Scheepvaart. 5| X 8. lAmsterdam, 
1931-2.] From Kaloniaed Instituut. 



AMS ASSmOMS TO THK LEBBABT 


Koninklij ka Eoloniaal Instituut. Pandecten van het Adatrecht, 
9. S^nldenrecht. 9} x 7. AmOerdam, 1931. 

From the KcAoniaal Instituut. 

Sonkdkyd: die Lehio von Eonko untei Mitwiikimg von 
Rvdsuke Eondo . . . dargestellt von Wilhelm Both. . . . 
(liitteil. der OAG, Bd. 26.) 10 x 6^. Tokyo, 1932. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 

Eonov, Sten, Saka Studies. (Oslo Etnografiske Museum, Bulletin 
5.) 12 X 9|. Oslo, 1932. From the Author. 

Enade des Morgenlandes, Abhand., Bd. 19. No. 1, Die libyschen 
Inschriften von C. Meinhof. 

No. 3, Beit^e zur arabischen Liteiaturgeschichte von 0. Spies. 
9} X 6^. Leipzig, 1931-2. Exchange. 

Lambert (Mayer)... Traite de grammaire hdbraique. Paso. 1,2. 
lOJ X 7. Paris, 1931- . From Messrs. Leroux. 

Langal^i Bhaakara’s Artha-samgraha. English version. B. V. 
Jahagirdar. Pamphlet. 7J X 5. Dhanear, 1932. 

, _ From the Translator. 

Law, B. C., Geography of Early Buddhism. . . . loi X 6i. 
London, 1932. From the Author. 

Leyden Uniy., Biblioteca AcademiaeLugdeno-Batavae. Catalogus 
Deel xiv, Inventaris van de handsohriften. Afd. 1. 
Leiden, 1932. 

Littmann, Enno, Finianus, die Abenteuei einer ametikanischen 
Syrers a. d. neuarabisohen iibersetzt. . . von Enno Littmann. 

T 19*2. From the Author. 

Lake, Harry Charles, Ceremonies at the Holy Places . . . lUustr. 

1932. From the Faith Press. Ltd. 

Madhayabhatta (son of Vehkatarya), The Rgvedanukramafli_ 

Edit, by C. Eunhan Raja. . . . (Madras Univ. Sanskrit 
ser. 2, pt. 1.) 10 X 6J. [Madrasi 1932. From the UnwersUy. 

Madras. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s . . . Library ... by P P S 
Sastri. Vols. 10-12. 9| x CJ. Srira,igam. 193(^1. ’ 

Mahabharata, The, (Southern Recension) *edit!°by^P^^*I 

Sastri. . . vol. 6-7J x 5J. Madras, [1932]. 

Mum, jMob. atodSto 

^ Welt^rteT; 

&i^t. Herausg. von E. Miller. 13 X 10. Stuttgart. 

IKmoiy d.> 8«;Lad irtoM.OTO..m.. 62. B,» 
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lle!w, M. S., Le message du Pardon d’Abou I’Ala de Maaica. . .. 

7jt X 5. Pom, 1932. From M. Paul Omthnar. 

Mingana, A., Woodbiooke Studies,... 6... . 10} x 7. Cambridge, 
1932. From Messrs. H^er. 

Myarnma Min Okchokpon Sadan, pts. 1-3. 10 x 6}. Rangoon, 
1931-2. From the Oovemment of Burma. 

Natasimhacharya, Srimushna, A true interpretation of the Yedic 
sacrifice. ... 7} X 6 . Madras, 1932. From the Author. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


or TKI 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 



a 



a 



i 


t 

i 



11 


V 

ft 


W 

r or r 


W 

f or f 



1 OT 1 



i or t 



e or e 


t 

at 



0 or 6 



au 



Tea 



kha 


«r 

ga 


n 

gha 



iia 



CO or c!m ^ 


If 

cha or chha ^ 


If 

ja 


u 

jha 



TOO 


z 

ta 


z 

tha 


V 

da 


z 

diui 


IT 

na 


Z 

ta 


W 

tka 



da 

' In modem Indian languages only. 






V 


( 


XT . . . 

x» . ■ . 

IT . . . 

TT . . . 

^ . 

T • . . 

ir . . . 

^ . . . 

TT . 

^ . . . 

I . . . 

as . . . 

• (-Aw-iwvaro) 

" {Anundaiha) . 
; (yiaarga) . 

X (jihvdmUliya) . 

% (upadhmdniya) 

i (avagraha) 

Udatta 

Svarita 

Anudatta 


) 

dha 

na 

pa 

pha 

ba 

bha 

ma 

ya 

ra 

la 

va 

da 

?a 

aa 

ha 


la or la 



h 

h 


Additional for Modern Vernaculars 
▼ - . . ra 

V . . . rha 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (not tarald), making; ^ (not iala), 

to-morrow. 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by soholars to represent 
anunStika and antuvara and n&n-i-ghunna —when these stand for nasal 
vowsls—in Prakrit and in the modem vernaoulars: thus ^ d, nff 5, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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Pf-®" 

ARABIC AND AtUfiD ALPHABETS 
^ at beginning of tvord omit; hamza elsewhere ’ or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ' or^ 
b 

UJ t 

t or ih 
^ j or dj 1 

C 4 

C A or M 
j d 

i d or dA 


u- « 

u- ? or sfe 

f 

t or (^ 

Is * or z ' 

t ‘ 

t P or gA 

^ / 

J ? 

u/ A 

J i 

[* m 

c; n 


.houwt be tranehureud by , b ty z. « these signs „e there S 
ployed for other purposes. 
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^ to or V ' 

Jt h 

i t or ^ 

^ y 

vowels "a, i, * u 
lengthened V'd, », y * 

also e and 0 in Indian dialects, ii and 6 in Turkish.— 
Alif maqfdra may be represented by a 
diphthongs ay and f aw, or ^ ai andj' au 
respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized a for z for 
i, and a for ^ 
wofla ’ 


A final silent h need not be transliterated,—thus iau 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus iLT gundk. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and PashtO. 

V P 

c, c, or 
* a or ^ 

^ 9 


Turkish letters. 

ti/ when pronounced as y, k is permitted 
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Hindi, Urdu, and Pasi^tO. 

^ or t 

>3 or ^ d 

“ or j r 

^ (nUn-i-ghunna) * as in the case of the Nagarl 
OMundaika 

PafbtO letters. 

^ it, z, ta or d* 

^ zh at g (according to dialect) 

g n 

ih or kh, (according to dialect) 
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The First and Second Crusades from on 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle 

Trakslated bt a S. TRITTON 
With Noms by H. A. B. GIBB 
(Condvdidjnmp. 101.) 

TN 1443 Zangi advanced with his army to the nei^- 
hourhood oi Edessa and besieged a lort to the east of the 
town which the Franks had siuprised from ah Arab, Mani* 
son of ‘utair. Zangi took the fort of Shann,^ marched close 
to Edessa, sent an ambassador to the townsmen, and said 
that he did not wish to fight the Franks but to be at peace * 
with them. They sent him gifts and presents from the 
town, food and drink, and he passed on to Aleppo. 

T4j ul Mulfik ruled in Damascus after the death of his 
father Tughtagin ; after a time Ismailians killed him.* 
brothers and young sons who were left did not agree. A great 
chief UnuT (Yimar) who had been with T&j ul Mulfik seized 
Damascus in the name of one of his sons and another son 
took Baalbek. Zangi took an army and besieged Baalbek, 
setting up engines which battered that wonderful building 
day and night so that every day a thousand great atones 
were hurled gainst it.* In their distress they surrendered; 

> As-Sinn at jnnotioii of Lower Zib with Tigris; in 1129. 

• Blank in MS. 

* A.D. 1132. 

« A.D. 1139. 
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. '& 11 B Zangi captured Baalbek and then began to fight 
ooDBtantly against Damascus. 

When XJnuT of Damascus saw that Zangi was strong and 
like to prevail while his own strength was insufficient, he 
sou^t aid from the king of Jerusalem and bribed him to come 
to help him. The king gathered an army and advanced 
till he was close to Zangi. Craftily Zangi retired before him 
as if running away, till the king had penetrated far into those 
lands, and then turned on him fiercely so that the king was 
defeated and his army fled. The Turks began to slay with 
the sword so the king with a few men fled to Husn ul Akr4d 
in the land of Tripoli and hid there with the men who escaped. 
Zangi besieged it till the garrison were in great straits and 
ate horses and donkeys without salt. The king sent to 
Pftabin of Antioch and Joscelyn the younger of Edessa to 
gather their forces and come to his aid. He was in great 
distress till they had collected and come. When Zangi heard 
of the commotion, assembling, and coming of the Pranks 
and of the distress of the king, he sent special dainties to him, 
made an agreement and established a covenant with oaths 
and promises, and went away.i Soon the Prank force 
arrived and wanted to pursue Zangi but the king would not 
allow it because of his covenant and oath. Ten gi gjew 
strong, fought Damascus constantly, and took its land and 
Tadmur in the desert. 


After mahng peace with the kmg Zangi did not again 
a tack the Pranks but all his fighting was to take the hmds 
of the Muslims and bring them under his sway. There was 
T Athfirib (Tarib) and another 

M I departing, 

men he he^ the news, Zangi took an army and Tvest^ 
^ Pkoes » In their distress they asked hL to swllr to 
spare their lives. He swore deceitfully that he would take 

I JWk « B»‘ria in a 

•A.u.ass. 


i.i>. 1137. 
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them to the gate of Antioch. When they opened tlie gate, ^ 
he took them all, men and women, boys and girls, to Aleppo, . 
to the gate of Antioch, thus keeping his oath. He slew all 
the men with the sword and the women and children became 
slaves and slave girls. 

When Gh&zi son of D&nishmand died,^ his son Muhammad 
reigned in his land. He became strong and his yoke was 
heavy on his possessions in Cappadocia, especially on the 
men of Malaria. He oppressed them with taxes and poll tax. 
God slew him by an evil disease and he died. Gh&zi had two 
sons Dawla and Ya‘klib ; when Muhammad died, Dawla 
ruled after him.* 

In 1446 (rightly 1137) zeal awoke in the emperor of the 
Greeks, John, to invade Syria. He collected an army of 
four hundred thousand men, Greeks and Franks, Germans (?) 
and Hungarians (?), and got ready to march along the coast 
of Cilicia so that the sea should be beside him and his baggage 
be carried in ships and ships bring fodder and food to his men 
regularly. Then the ruler of Cilicia was Leo (Ldb6n son of 
Rifin) the Armenian, the maternal uncle of Joscelyn the 
younger of Edessa. Leo progressed and grew strong and when 
Bohemund was killed in his land he prevailed still more over 
the Franks and the land on the coast called Tagra,* capturing 
Tarsus and Masfsa. He caused great loss to the Franks. 
When Pitabin ruled in Antioch this enmity grew. Leo 
regularly ravaged the lands of the Greeks to the annoyance 
of the emperor. At the time of the emperor’s invasion, 
Pitabin gathered his army and ravaged Cilicia. Leo prepared 
to fight but a Frank ambud surprised and captured him 
and he was taken to Antioch a captive.* While a prisoner 
there, the emperor reached the Cilician Gates and sent a 

* e. 1126 according to the Byzantine chronicler*, but see above, p. 100. 

> <am ud-Dawla b. Ohizi, first of the Ualatia branch of the Diniahmand 
family, d. 1161. 

* Arabic j:H. i.e. Lower Cilicia. 

* a.». 1187. 



to the Pranks that all under his authority who wished 
him well should come to pay their respects to him. Joscel^ 
sod Pitabin came to do homage to the emperor, meeting him 
beyond Tarsus ; he received them joyfully and they went 
back to their cities. He took Tarsus, Masisa, Adana, and 
captured Anazarba after a siege. He advanced to the plain 
of Antiodi, his army spreading in all directions in the hills 
and plains doing great damage to the villages of the Christians. 
The rulers of Antioch and Edessa came again to do homage to 
the emperor. He desired to put the baggage of his army and 
his treasure in Antioch as a pledge that when he had concjuered 
the lands of the Muslims he would give them to the lord of 
Antioch instead of it. The lord of Antioch did not like this. 
The emperor had marched out with a great army, abundant 
treasure, his four sons, his brothers, his sons-in-law, and all 
his court. He had sworn an oath that until his death he 
would not go back with his Cssars, Augusti, Patricians, 
and the rest of his nobles, without winning a great victory. 
So he proposed but God gives victory and authority and 
increases the salvation of kings. When Pitabfn returned to 
Antioch he set free Leo who went to his own land and then 
to the emperor as a suppliant. He made him a prisoner and 
sent him to Constantinople with his sons and household. 

While the emperor was in the plain of Antioch and the 
Franks were deceiving him, not being straight with him^ 
came bad news deserving of groans from Adana for a bitter 
judgment had overtaken it. Adana was full of Jacobite 
Christians with their metropolitan John (Jesus son of Axik) 
of Edessa. When the emperor captured it he left a force 
to guard it and moved on to Antioch. They rejoiced to be 
under Greek rule and freed from the severe taxes of the 
Franks. While they were quiet and unsuspecting at dawn 
on a Sunday a Turkish army » came upon them, surrounding 
them like a moat. They began at once a fierce attack like 
a wind (?) of swords, planting ladders against the walls and 
» Belonging to the Saljuqid eulten of Konia. Sibu'ad (1187). 
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swanning up them. 'When they pushed them dowd on one 
side they sprang up on another. The garrison were weakened 
by the blows of arrows and stones and the great assault (1) 
that encircled them. They endured in this distress from 
dawn till midday. Qod turned his face from them and they 
were delivered into the hands of the enemy in a way marvellous 
to tell, incredible to the hearer. A Turk climbed a ladder 
against the wall and, when he reached the top, the wall was 
still above him. He gripped a stone projecting from the 
wall and stood on it. One of the garrison who stood on the 
wall above him, thrust at him with his spear to throw him 
down. The Turk laid hold of the spear and the man on top 
pulled it hard to release it from his grip and in this way the 
Turk was pulled up on to the battlements. He brandished 
his sword at the man below who gave way before him and 
went down ; feat and trembling took hold of those near and 
they fled. The Turks were encouraged, climbed up after 
the pioneer and seized the wall. In a moment it was full of 
Turks. They went down into the town, opened the gates, 
and the army entered. God was angry with Adana and its 
inhabitants. They drove out all the people, made the men 
kneel, and killed them with the sword; they sacked the 
houses, convents, and churches ; gathered spoil without end ; 
and took captive boys and girls, whole groups. They took 
also the metropolitan, priests, and young deacons, binding 
them with ropes and taking them into sad captivity. They 
destroyed the town, laid it waste, and went to their own land. 
TVhen the news reached the emperor he sent an army to pursue 
the Turks, but it did not overtake them as they had seven 
days’ start. The captives were sold in various {daces, 
especially in Malatia. Those who escaped went back to 
the town; the emperor took care of them and gave them 
what they needed to maintain life. Adana was destroyed 
five months after the emperor’s start. 'Winter came, he 
spent it with the army in Cilicia; there was mu<dL sickness 
and many deaths. 
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At the end of October, when the emperor was in Cilicia, 
a great multitude assembled in SumaisAt to go to Edessa, 
for only a great company could travel by reason of the 
e reipi**” who always beset and ambushed the roads. There 
were carriers of fodder, wine, and all the necessaries of life, 
men and beasts without number, accompanied by Frank 
hoTsemen and footmen. When they had crossed the 


Euphrates and were within a few miles of Edessa, the forces of 
TimurtAsh son of GhAzi, lord of Mardin and MayyafAriqfn, 
ten thousand horse, overtook them at sunset on the 
29th October, 1447, and fought with them the whole night. 
They were harassed from the dawn of that bitter day till noon 
and the justice of Ood thundered against the caravan beside 
a village named Fatal on the road to Edessa. The Turks 
fell on them with the sword, killed an endless number, 
captured thousands, took spoil without measure, horses, 
ponies, mules, and asses passing count. They took the 
captives and brought them in bonds to the wall by the gate 
of Edessa, lines and lines of them, and addressed the towns¬ 
men. “ Fools, why do you hope ? Deliver the town and 
I will set free your prisoners.” They did not submit so he 
went away as he had no engines to besiege the town. 

When winter passed and spring came ^ the emperor prepared 
to enter Syria and sent to the Frank chiefs according to 
agreement. He passed by Mar'ash, ‘ain TAb, Tell BAshir, 
and came to Mabbuj. Joscelyn led him to besiege the fort 
of BuzA‘a between MabbAj and Aleppo. He captured it, 
with its lord, sacked the place and gave it to Joscelyn. 

In 1448 (1449) * they marched from Buza‘a and passed by 
Aleppo, seeming to it like locusts, an army without number. 
The hearts of the men of Aleppo were shaken for they thought 
that he had come to attack them, and knew that if he did, 
the town would soon be taken. But the deceitful Franks 
did not wish the emperor well, showed him a false appearance 


' A.D. 1138. 


' i.e. A.S. 1138. 
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of affection, advised him not to attack Aleppo then, b^ gave 
him the bad and fatal advice to besiege Shaizar, a strong 
fortress. It is a. strong fort situated on the top of a high 
rock with a river flowing at its foot below the rock. It was 
held bj noble Arabs called Band Munqidh, kin to the lord of 
Qal'at Ja'bar who, as we said, gave security for Baldwin 
when be was ransomed from Mosul. They were nolile natured, 
loved all men, and were good mediators at all times. Zangi 
was in Aleppo and rejoiced when he saw the bad policy of 
the Greeks and Franks because he then realized that they 
were at cross purposes and that he had for the moment 
avoided war. While they blockaded Shaizar, Zangi like 
a prudent man protected his own borders and advanced 
near to the Greek camp. They attacked the place but 
uselessly though they themselves began to suffer from famine, 
for they were a huge army and 2^gi wisely prevented the 
arrival of supplies. When famine grew severe and there 
was no means of taking the place by assault, the emperor 
saw the treachery of the Franks in wasting his time in the 
siege of this fort. The garrison sent ambassadors to the 
emperor saying, “ The Franks have misled you ; have brought 
you to invest this place, though we have done wrong to none 
and have not molested the Christians.” They sent him 
presents, sacramental vessels of gold and silver, crosses of 
gold obtained in victories over the emperors and preserved 
by them from the days of their fathers. The emperor left 
Shaizar, went to Antioch, and after a toilsome march to 
Anazarba, having done nothing that summer. 

Zangi marched to Buz&'a, took it, and killed all the Franks 
in it. The prisoners who had been taken at its capture (by 
the Franks) were in ‘eziz; every day they were taken into 
the bean fields to eat as food was scarce. Zangi put a strong 
troop in ambush which seized the way of return as these 
men spread oyer the fields. Many of the guards were killed 
and all the captives released and taken to Buz&'a. 

The emperor was in Cilicia; his eldest son died, was 



and sent to the capital; soon after another son 
d»d, was embalmed, and taken to the capital. The emperor 
‘ was deeply grieved and went back to Constantinople, without 
■ taking one house from the Muslims or having won one victory. 
At the turn of the year the emperor John again prepared 
came to Tarsus with a big army ; be sent for the Prank 
ddefe, blamed them for what had gone before, and arranged 
a marriage that they mi^t agree in true love. While 
arranging this he went hunting one day as a holiday. A deer 
got up, he laid an arrow in his bow to shoot it, and the point 
wounded his left hand. It became inflamed, his arm swelled, 
and in a few days he was dead.^ With him was his young 
son Emmanuel who had been proclaimed emperor in his 
father’s lifetime. The army embalmed him, took him with 
his son to Constantinople in great distress. In that year 
1449 (1460) * was a severe earthquake, many towns were 
ruined especially in Cilicia and Syria. The strong fort of 
Athirib disappeared in the ground as if it had never been. 
Jerusalem was spared. At this time the king of Jerusalem 
died and Baldwin his son reigned.* 

Zangi, lord of the Turks in the eastern lands and Aleppo, 
having no anxiety from the side of the Christian princes, 
crossed the Euphrates and attacked the sons of Ortuq, 
Timurt4sh and the sons of D&ud, taking captives from their 
lands and capturing Ddra, Tell Muzalt, Gumlin, and all 
Shabaktan. He took H4nfn, Araqnin, and ^amima.* In 
their extremity the sons of Ortuq asked help of Joscelyn 
of Edessa, giving him the fort of BAbflla in the land of Gargar. 
He prepared to join them in fighting Zangi. He being crafty 
made peace with the Ortuqids who were very willing as 
Joscelyn could not give them the help they had hoped for. 
Zangi felt aggrieved with Joscelyn and employed every 


• A.D. 1143. • Jiichel le Syrien, iii, 261. 

A.D. 1143. Here the text baa an account of the arusode by the emperor 
Germimy ^ it repeated olmoet word for word in the proper phum 
it le omitted from the translation here. 
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means of capturing Edessa, sending spies constantlyrto know 
if the town were empty of troops. There was in ^arrin 
a chief of the Muslims named Fadl uUah son of Ja'far who ‘ 
hated the men of Edessa ; to him the spies went and by him 
they were directed. At that time Zangi was besieging Amid. 

Joscelyn gathered all his troops and went to raid the 
districts on the Euphrates near Balis and ar-Baqqa. The 
chief of Harrdn at once told Zangi at Amid that the town 
was emptied of soldiers. He at once sent doughty warriors 
under the brave ^Idh ud din if perhaps they might toke 
Edessa by surprise. If they could not do this, they were to 
assault it and try its strength. If it was defended boldly 
and strongly they were to return, otherwise they were to 
invest it and call for him. AVhen the expedition started, 
Zangi followed it. They marched in haste all that day and 
the next night and had they arrived in the dark they would 
have taken the town as the inhabitants expected nothing 
of the sort. But heavy rain fell, the night was extra dark, 
so when the expedition came near the town, they lost their 
way, and dawn found them on the road to ^arrdn; and 
when they returned siuprise was hopeless. They attacked 
the town at dawn on Tuesday, 28th November, 1456, reached 
the mounds of the town, and killed some men between the 
walls. When they saw the weakness of the town they sent 
pigeons to Zangi to come at once. He arrived at dawn on 
the Thursday with an army as numerous as the stars, which 
filled all the plain round the town. They surrounded it rank 
behind rank and pitched their tents round it like beggars; 
they took care to pitch the tents within the outworks. Zangi 
pitched his tent on the north opposite the Gate of the Hours 
on the hill above the church of the Confessors. To the east 
of him was the tent of the great king, the sultan’s son, and 
to the north of him was the tent of a prudent Persian, 
Jamdl ud din the vizier, who was in charge of all the taxes 
and revenue of Zangi’s land. He camped on the hill of the 
Observers. The great and wise $al&b ud dhis Zangi’s 
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lywnTwii.'i^ilyp -i'n^'hift'fj pitched OH the west opposite the Fountais. 
' gate on the hill of the graveyard where is the tomb of Mar 
Bphzaiin. Above him at the head of the valley of Sulaimin 
: ' was Zain ud din ‘ali Kuchak, lord of Arbil and Shahrazdr, 
opposite in the garden of Barsdma. On the east of the 
yunflifi gate was the great chief Dubais,^ lord of the lower 
lands opposite Babylon, who for an oflence had once joined 
the Franks.* North of him in the garden of Buzin was 
Abd ‘all (Bu ‘ali) lord of Za'faran and Araqnin. To the 
north-east the sons of Bagsag,* rulers of Sababark * and the 
shores of the Euphrates, camped. South of the Kasas gate 
was ‘ain ud dawla lord of Shabaktan; south of that again 
camped various tribes of Turkmen; at the South gate towards 
!^rrin were many tribes of Kurds, and above them many 
foot soldiers, Arabs, and men of Aleppo. On the west 
opposite the citadel ]9asan of Mabbdj pitched his camp. 

The town was very weak as there were no soldiers in it, 
only cobblers, weavers, silk merchants, tailors, priests, and 
deacons. Three bishops were in it, the Frank Papias ® who 
took command, the Syrian Basilius son of Shumna a native 
of the town, and the Armenian Ahnanius. They resisted 
stoutly and fought as long as they could. The enemy set up 
engines, each leader doing so, and battered the wall violently ; 
they dug mines under it on the north side under the bridge 
outside the gate of Hours and reached the foundations while 
fighting went on constantly. Zangi tried to weaken them by 
sending proposals of peace (they did not listen) for he wished 
a surrender so that the town should not be destroyed and the 
inhabitants killed. He said to them; “ Fools, you see that 
there is no hope of saving your lives, why do you watch and 
hope ? Have mercy on yourselves, your sons and daughters, 

» Huhamnwd b. Dubais. DuUng was killed in 1129. 

• A.D. 1124. 

• Same as Bisag (f), p. 72. Of. Mxohel Le Syrien. iii, 247. 

• Fonnerly Semkat. 

' The metropolitan. 
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your wives and houses, and your city, that it be not laid 
waste and empty of inhabitants.” There was no one in the 
town who had authority, each one did as he pleased, so they 
were left to ruin and a bad end. They answered Zangi 
rudely with insults and abuse, foolishly, beyond all measure. 
The Syrian bishop proposed and took counsel with the Frank 
bishop that they should write to Zangi asking for a truce 
for a fixed time in case help shotild come. This seemed good 
so they took advice from other prudent men, wrote the letter, 
and read it to the people. The object was to postpone the 
decision while they drew breath, for they had lost hope of 
life, were tired, weary, and exhausted with work on a new 
wall opposite the mines ; the women, girls, and boys were 
fatigued beyond words by carrying stones, water, and other 
necessaries to the labourers and fighting men; stones from 
the engines fell on them from without and there was no end 
to the tribulation they sufiered. Therefore the bishop thought 
they should arrange a truce to get some relief or postpone 
a little the wrath that threatened them. They saw the wall 
broken on all sides by the engines ; in the mine on the north 
the foundation of the wall was destroyed while beams, 
pieces of wood, and rows of coverings (?) were put in its place, 
and the gaps between them were filled with naphtha, oil, 
and sulphur, that they might bum like a torch and the wall 
fall. Then an ignorant silk merchant named Hasnun put out 
his hand and tore the letter; there was a great commotion 
and this wise plan was foiled. Although Zangi said, “ If you 
want a truce we will grant it. If help come— ; and if not, 
surrender and be safe.” He did not want the town to be 
ruined but when he saw that persuasion was useless, as 
Scripture says “ The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart to 
his destruction ”. 

Zangi gave orders to start the fire beneath the wall and 
Righteousness ordered the destruction of the town. Heralds 
called the camps to prepare for fighting that, when the wall 
fell, they should leap into the town through the breach. 



fie allowed the sack of the town for three days. The fire 
devoured the oil and sulphur and began on the beams; 
they poured oil on it while a north wind blew the smoke 
into the faces of the garrison. The great wall swayed and 
fell and the temporary rampart proved to be too short at 
both ends, for the part that feU was longer than what they had 
built. The garrison fou^t in the two gaps from dawn till 
the third hour on the eve of the feast of the Mother of Clod, 
24th December. When many had been killed, the Turks 
forced their way in (Qod was angry with the inhabitants) 
and slew with the sword, sparing none. That day about 
six thousand were killed. 

When the Turks entered, the women, children, and youths 
ran to the upper citadel to escape from the enemy and hide 
from destruction. The gate was shut according to the bad 
custom of the Franks and their bishop had given orders that 
it was not to be opened unless they saw him. The crowd 
was crushed together, rank after rank, from fear of death 
and captivity, pushing upwards, treading on one another— 
a pitiable sight and full of terror—^they were squashed and 
crushed into a solid mass and some five thousand were 
miserably suffocated. Ten thousand boys and girls were led 
into captivity. AVhen Zangi came near the citadel and saw 
those who had been crushed to death he was perturbed and 
at once stopped the slaughter. The Frank bishop was killed 
by an axe on the road to the citadel and many priests, deacons, 
and monks were slain. 

When Zangi came to the citadel gate, he spoke peaceably 
to them and asked them to surrender, promising to save their 
lives. Some of them came out to ask security for the Franks 
in it. Among them was the priest (but not of Grod) Barf^fima 
of Ishmael.^ By his power of talk he had made himself 
prominent in the citadel. 2iangi gave a sworn promise and 
they surrendered two days after the capture of the town. 
The next day Zangi reviewed the prisoners from all the camps, 

* Ten lines de^oribe this man’s wickedness, mainly tbeologioal. 
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some were selected and sent into captivitj. They S|Bt guards 
that no Turk might hurt the townsmen and at the gates that . 
none might enter the town. The men of Edessa wmit to- " 
their homes and Zangi gave them what they needed, fodder, 
etc., and cheered them. They dwelt in their homes. 

We now- proceed to tell what happened to those in the 
citadel, when it was surrendered to the Turks and whmi 
a multitude -without end of women and children perished, 
being chosen for captivity. They were about two thousand ; 
six thousand or more died by the sword or sufEocation in 
front of the citadel. The governor released about ten 
thousand from the soldiers; .those who hid underground 
or in the two forts also escaped. When the upper fort was 
taken and they received the promise of their lives, Zangi 
fetched the metropolitan Basilius who was in the keeping 
of a soldier, and they began to bring out the Franks from the 
citadel with their women and children, and priests and deacons, 
with much gold, vessels of silver, and raiment. Many of 
the townsmen had joined them to go with them for Zangi 
had sworn to take them across the Euphrates that they 
might go where they wished. The commander ^l&h ud din 
went into the citadel, took the metropolitan by the hand 
and said, “ We want your holiness to swear on the cross and 
the gospel to be true to us for you know well that you all 
deserve death because you have resisted our authority and 
despised our prophet. We are ready to treat you well and 
set free those of you who are captives. You know that 
from the time when the Muslims conquered this town it 
remained under their power two hundred years and -was 
populous like a capital city; to-day it is fifty years since 
the Franks took it and they have ruined its territory as you 
see. The governor is ready to treat you well, so live in peace, 
shelter under the authority of his rule, and pray for him.” 
They brought out of the citadel all the townsmen in it, Syrians 
and Armenians, and all went to their homes. They robbed 
the Franks of idl they had, gold and silver, church vessels. 
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'' and bowb, croeses and many jewels. They set apart 
<tbe priests, nobles, and chieb, stripped them, and sent them 
prisoners to Aleppo ; of the others they set apart some as 
craftsmen, leaving them to work as prisoners each man in 
his trade; about one hundred more or less were tortured. 
Some they made targets for arrows, some they slew with 
the sword, and so all were undone. 

Then Zangi called the metropolitan, charged him straitly 
to keep truth with the Muslims, gave to the men of Edessa 
cattle, oxen, and fodder, and made the Turk Zain ud din ‘all 
Kuchak, lord of Arbfl and Shahraziir, governor of the town 
with seven other chiefs and a strong garrison to guard it. 
Four days after the siege Zangi went past ^arr4n to Callinicus 
(ar Raqqa) on the Euphrates. The men of Edessa redeemed 
their captives and were given the town. The governor Zain 
ud din was a just man and showed them much kindness. 

Forty days after the siege Zangi sent his army to Sardj, 
the Christians fled to al Sirs, and the Turks took Sardj. 
They marched on al Bira on the new moon of March, 1466 
(a.d. 1144), and Zangi himself came with all his forces and 
set ten engines up against it in a fierce attack. The fi gbtmg 
lasted without break from Easter Thursday till the evening 
of Sunday of the Resurrection the 24th day. They destroyed 
the outer wall. In a further attack they mounted the wall 
and held the outer castle. There was a great noise which 
rent the earth; but the garrison took heart, drew their 
swords, sprang on the Turks, and drove them in headlong 
flight. 

A commander of the count, Robert the Fat, with another 
also named Robert, both tried and mighty warriors, with 
two hundred men, came to Qal'at ar Rlim on the Euphrates 
a day’s journey or less above al Bira. They armed two boats 
and embarked in them, making defensive works of broad 
planks and shields, took with them provisions and weapons 
such as were needed, and sailed down the river. When they 
were near the fort they did a foolish thing, they sounded the 



trumpets. The Turks heard the call and were q|»rtled; 
they rushed up from all directions and, when they saw that 
the boats were coming to relieve the garrison, attacked them 
from both banks and from boats in midstream. The garrison 
did not know what had happened and fear fell on them at 
the sound of the trumpets for they thought it was an enemy 
attack. When the boats came near the bank there was no 
one to throw a rope or stretch out a spear to hold them. 
They jumped one by one into the water and came out quickly 
in great fear. Some were carried down by the stream and 
were caught by the enemy; some were drowned. The 
boat in which was Robert the Fat was driven below the 
fort and came into the midst of the enemy as there had been 
none to hold it. They lost hope and some jumped into the 
water to drown while the Turks killed those who stayed on 
board. Robert the Fat threw himself into the river, walked 
in the mud, and reached a village on the west bank. As he 
was barefoot and very heavy he could not go far but hid in 
a bam full of straw. That day some Turks came to the 
village for straw, found bim in that bam, seized and took 
him to Zangi who sent him with the prisoners to Aleppo. 
The other Robert with the few survivors got into the fort. 
During the fighting he was wounded in the eye by an arrow 
and died at once. The siege of the fort lasted forty days. 

While the siege was in progress a messenger on a camel, 
riding like a storm in the night, brought the news that 
Nasr ud din,^ Zangi’s lieutenant, had been killed in Mosul and 
Assyria was in revolt. He had left in haste and did not know 
what had happened in the town. Zangi was frightened for 
he thought that the sultan’s son had made himself king 
and seized all his province and he also feared the army that 
was with him. At once he summoned Zain ud dfn of Arbil 
and Edessa and sent him hurriedly to Mosul to take 
Na^r ud din’s place. Zangi that night left al Bira and went 
to Aleppo lest a revolt should break out there. When morning 

* NMb nd din. 
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dawned there was no one in the camp, not a tent or a man. 
Tfhey saw this marvel from the fort, that the flame (of war) 
was taken away from them. Thus al Bira was saved from 
Zangi after a siege of forty days. 

Napr ud din was stationed in Mosul to uphold Zangi’s 
authority as his deputy; he was a great warrior, a commander, 
wise and prudent. The two sons of the great Turk sultan 
who ruled in Persia were in Zangi’s care. When their uncle 
Mas‘dd came to the throne in Ispahan he sent them with 
Zangi whom he had appointed to guard these lands. He 
took the two youths with him as if the lands had been given 
them by their uncle and he was their guardian and the 
commander of their army. They had all the honour due to 
kings ; one lived in Mosul and the other moved about with 
Zangi who held the land in his name. In name he was their 
servant, in fact they were his servants. When the one ^ 
who lived in Mosul grew up, some reminded him that he 
was a king, that the land belonged to him and his father, 
that he had no power and was like a slave, that he ought 
to act as a king instead of being obedient to slaves. He 
hearkened to them; they plotted to kill Nasr un din, seize 
Mosul and the house of Zangi. In the morning when 
Nasr ud din came according to custom to pay his respects 
to the sultan’s son, slaves killed him between the doors of 
the great hall, and fear fell on the town. But the Kurdish 
troops in Mosul and the slaves of Nasr ud din took heart, 
umted, entered the hall, seized the sultan’s son, and imprisoned 
him in an apartment. Ten days later Zain ud din arrived 
with Zangi’s commission. They handed over to him the 
town, forts, treasury, and all authority. He was firmly 
seated as ruler, seized many who had caused the revolt, 
impaled them, and had the sultan’s son killed secretly. 

‘ain ud dawla of Shabaktan was governor of Edessa after 
Zain ud din; Pagll ullah son of Ja'far, chief of ^arrin, 
who was the cause of the capture of the town, was also there. 

' Alp-ArsUn b. Mahmiid. 



Those who lived theie after the first captivity did Aot tvon 
from their evil ways thou^ the bishop exhorted them, 
reminding them of the diaster that had befallen them.^' 
‘abdfin was prominent in wickedness though nearly ei^ty 
years old. Barsfima of Ishmael was another evil mmi. 
Women of Edessa married Tnrkj, paining the spirit of (Sod. 
Before the ’forks had been a year in the town, more than 
a hundred women had married pagans. So (Sod was angry 
with them, forsook them, and delivered them to calamity. 

After staying in Aleppo for a year Zangi, ‘imid ud dfn son 
of Aqsunqur, came to Edessa at harvest in the second year, 
leaving his troops on the river JuUdb between Easas and 
^arr&n on the stream. He with his governors, chiefs, 
commanders, and other counciilors came to the town on 
the five days, on Tuesday in the middle of Pentecost. The 
metropolitan, priests, deacons, and all the Christians went 
out to meet him on one hand, and the Muslims who had 
gathered from all quarters on the other. He greeted the 
Christians with joy, Mssed the Gospel, saluted the metro¬ 
politan, and asked after his health. He said that he had come 
for their sake to supply what they lacked. He jwssed the 
east gate to enter by the north gate where the town bad been 
captured. They had rebuilt the breaches and the seven 
towers which the engines had destroyed, a work even stronger 
than the foundations, and had carved on them in Arabic 
the story of the capture and the ruler’s name. They had 
destroyed the church of the Confessors and used the stones 
for the wall. They began to build a fortress for the ruler 
beside the beautiful church of S. John in which he lodged. 
They set guards over the church to save it from damage for 
the Franks had beautified it, altering the roof and renewing 
the bricks. In it were nearly a hundred great windows ; 
for all they had made leaden lattices to let in the light and 
keep out birds. Many bishops and patriarchs were buried 
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k the Frank bishops including Papias, who was killed 
’ during the siege, behind the pulpit. His tomb was covered 
by a block of red marble carved in the likeness of the bishop. 
The bodies of Addai the apostle and Abgar the king were 
in a silver gilt cofBn. At the capture the coffin was stolen 
the bones scattered; but believers collected them with 
many fragments of saints and put them in an um in the 
church of the Syrians called S. Theodore. The Muslims 
also took the churches of S. Stephen and Thomas the apostle, 
becanse the Franks had prayed in these three. They made 
S. Thomas a stable, and S. Stephen a store for fodder and 
other revenue of the governor. They destroyed also the 
churches of SS. Theodore and Michael the angel on the east 
of the town and used the stones to repair gaps in the wall 
on that side and the upper castle where the crowd was crushed. 
The Muslims also thoroughly repaired the mosque which 
had been used as the residence of the Frank bishop. Zangi 
entered by the north gate, the gate of Hours, went towards 
the church of S. John, went down to the springs, and inspected 
carefully. He went to the church of Thomas the apostle, 
broke bread there. He mounted and went up to the round 
spring, called Abgarus, where was formerly a palace of king 
Abgar, long since destroyed. A garden was planted there 
which is still called the Metropolitan’s. Late at night he 
went up to the church of S. John where he lodged; round 
it were pitched the tents of his chie&. In the morning he 
summoned the metropolitan, inquired about the well to the 
south of the town where lepers were healed. He was told 
the whole story from the beginning.^ 

Zangi suffered much from gout in the feet and, when he 
heard the story, he believed that the blessing of Christ could 
still work such miracles. He rode to the well, drew water, 
and washed his feet. All that was left of the convent was 
the altar on the east. Zangi gave orders that a great hostel 
should be built for the convenience of the sick and suffering 
* The tale of the well is omitted. 
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who came there and endowed it with the fields (hear hy. 
God did not want this to be accomplished so let his death 
interfere with it. 

Zangi visited our Syrian chnr(dieB, examined their beattty, 
ordered two great bells to be given them and hung on them, 
as was the custom in the time of the Franks, and got ready 
to go. He told the metropolitan to be zealous in guarding 
the town and not to betray his government. Be left on the 
evening of Friday after Pentecost, and went by i^andn 
to ar-Baqqa. He sent troops who plundered the land of 
Qal'at Ja'bar. He settled three hundred families of Jews 
in Edessa. 

After a short stay in ar-Baqqa, Zangi marched with his 
army to besiege Qal'at Ja'bar. He attacked it fiercely but 
without success as it was very strong. He harassed the 
castle with his attack as he had sworn not to turn aside till 
he had taken it. On the night before Sunday of the feast 
of the Holy Cross, 14th September, as he lay asleep without 
care, hoping for many years, two of his trusted eunuchs 
killed him in bis bed and fled to the castle. It was known 
that night that he had been killed; fear and confusion fell 
on the camp ; they plundered one another, and each who 
had a grudge against his nei^bour and had the power took 
vengeance on him. The chiefe and leaders, in fives and 
sixes, made secret agreements till they escaped to their own 
lands. The rest of the troops, the assembled crowd, and the 
traders were plundered. The guards sacked the tent and 
camp of Zangi, the treasury, arsenal, and royal property, 
camels and horses beyond number; all were stolen. All 
went their own ways. He who at eve terrified the world 
was left alone in the morning with none to bury him. He 
had four sons. The eldest Ghdzi Saif ud din was in Persia 
with the sultan of Media and Babylon ; the second Mal^fid 
Nfir ud din was in the camp with him when he was slain ; 
the two others, Qutb ud-din Mawdfid and the Amir amirin,^ 

> Nnwat od din Mitmiiin. 
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were in Mosul. The wise old chief ^lih ud din, as soon 
as he heard of the murder of Zangi, took his son MahmM 
and the other chiefs who followed him, went quickly to Aleppo, 
and installed him as ruler. He seized the huge treasure 
with the great wealth that was stored up there. They did 
not bury Zangi but left hiiu till some men just took him up, 
carried him to ar-Haqqa, and buried him there. Qutb ud din 
MawdM ruled in Mosul with Zain ud din as his adviser. 
N6r ud din ruled over Aleppo and Mesopotamia in 1468 
.(A.D. 1147); he took l^math, Bitns, and Damascus,^ though 
his father could not. He made peace with the Iranks ; he 
met JoBcelyn and they made sworn promises to each other. 
He was more cunning and crafty than his father, he grew 
strong and his power was established. He possessed ‘ez4z 
and took Baalbek from an Egjrptian named Dahhik (Takhak).* 
The Franks sat each one in his own land at peace. Count' 
Joscelyn was grieved for Edessa but could do nothing. When 
he heard of the murder of Zangi he rejoiced for he thought 
that the Muslim chiefs and leaders would be at strife anti 
careless of Edessa. He arranged that Baldwin of Kaisfin 
and Mar'ash should help him; but Pitabin of Antioch 
neglected to help as he was enraged with both of them for 
not acknowledging him as their overlord. Forty days after 
the murder of Zangi, Baldwin and Joscelyn collected their 
forces at Dalik and got ready to march on Edessa. They 
thought they might surprise it at night. The lords in Aleppo 
heard of the levy and sent messengers to the lords in Edessa 
to say, “The Franks have concentrated; whither they are 
gomg we know not; if they go towards you, we have also 
collected our forces and wiU come with speed. Take heed 
to yourselves and guard the town; make the Christians 
s^ar (fealty) and take hoetages.” When this order came, 
they took hostages from the Christians, about fifty men 
builders, craftsmen, and smiths, and prepared all that was 

‘ A.D. 1164. 

• A.D. 1160. 
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needful in the forts of the town. Soon the Fiai^ came, 
Sunday, 27th October, two years after the capture. They 
hid in a wadi till evening and, when it was dark, sent forward 
many strong men on foot who drew near the town on the 
west. They chose a comer where no guards were, dimbed 
the wall immediately, let down ropes, and drew up ladders 
and their fellows. When the watchmen advanced to find 
out who they were, they attacked them, killed some, and 
threw them down outside the wall. Screams and a great 
noise were heard. The Franks on the wall shouted lustily 
in praise of God, the troops in ambush at a distance heard, 
sprang up and rushed forward in a mass, and reached the 
town at the third hour of the night, the first watch. They 
went down and opened the gates, the west gate beside the 
spring, and the Frank horse and foot went in. At once the 
brainless fools ceased fighting and neglected the Muslim 
guards in the forts and fell to plundering houses and sacking 
the markets. That night they began to break open the 
doors of shops and houses of the just and imjust, of Muslims 
and Christians, laying hands on all they could find. The 
Muslims, as soon as they saw this error, ran to the forts; 
those in the forts opened the gates and received them, their 
children, and their goods without confusion. They did not 
make the mistake of the Franks at the first capture who 
shut the gate and caused the great suffocation. Many 
Muslims also dropped down from the wall by night and 
escaped to i^farrin, for no one pursued them. When it 
became light the count sent for the Syrian metropolitan 
and asked him to prepare engines to attack the forts. They 
set them up and attacked the lower fort fiercely but without 
success as it was lofty and strong. They could not attack 
the upper fort for it was full of men and strong. Thus the 
town was subjected to travail six days. When the Franks 
saw that they could not take the forts, that their enemies 
were many and arriving from all parts, ansiety and fear 
fell upon them. Every night the townsmen gathered round 
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; tiie Frank camp beside the convent of Abgar for fear of the. 
Turks. On Saturday a spy came from the direction of the 
enemy and told Joscelyn to beware for himself and his men 
for troops from Aleppo and Mabbdj had come, many Turkmen 
and various tribes, who were hidden in the hiUs intending 
to surround them on the morrow like a ring, while those in 
the town were ready to attack and annihilate them. When 
Joscelyn heard this, fear fell on birfi and giddiness laid hold 
of him and he knew not what to do for the Turk armies had 
come and spread over the eastern plain and the hills. The 
Franks decided to leave the town secretly at night unknown 
to the Muslims in the forts and the Turks in the eastern plain 
and the hills. Was it possible that many thousands of men 
and horses should go out by one gate without it being known ? 
Had they gone out by day they would have been stopped. 
They waited till three hours of the night had gone, opened 
the north gate, the gate of Hours, and began to march out. 
When the townsmen and the women and children gathered 
there saw that the Franks were going and leaving them in 
the hands of the pagan oppressors, they screamed in distress, 
and trembling fell on them. The town was in an uproar, 
bitter screams from women and children, mothers calling 
to their children who did not answer, lost children straying 
on every side, crying bitterly for their mothers and not 
finding them, running every way through the throng of men 
and horses, thrown down, tom, and trodden on by the hoofs . 
of horses and other animals with none to pick them up. 
The night was dark, there was no light; all rushed headlong 
through the street which led to the gate of Hours ; soldiers, 
men m armour, horses, and animals were mingled with boys, 
women, and children, pushing and trampling on one another 
mthout pity; the cattle, mules, and ponies which bore the 
plunder taken from the town by the Franks fell and no one 
c^d raise them or loose their loads. Children were crushed 
between them and lost their lives miserably. In every road 
many lay,, men and animals, women, children, and youths. 



shaznefuUy crushed ; no one cared or stretched out ft hand. 
Such was this disgraceful exit; they left houses fuU of goods 
and all necessaries, the doors open, lamps lighted, and beds 
ready. 

The Vrank troops and those who could go with them left 
the town and assembled round a tower, the pillar of the 
anchorites in front of the church of the Confessors, where the 
Turks formed a ring round them showering arrows on them 
like rain and piercing many. They were mixed up with 
the mob and began to slay, like butchers so that a noise was 
heard like axes falling on trees. There was a clamour in 
the dark and Christian could not be distinguished from Turk. 
The Frank soldiers were mixed with the crowd, each in fear 
hiding himself by pushing to the centre. The Frank leaders 
cried out in anguish, “ For God’s sake, come to the outside, 
fight manfully, resist the assault of the enemy, or we are lost.” 
The horsemen dismounted and encircled the crowd. Thus 
they stayed. When morning came, Baldwin Md Joscelyn 
mounted and restored discipline. Baldwin rode ahead and 
Joscelyn brought up the rear while the foot were on the ri^t 
and left of the crowd. At dayli^t on this sad Sunday, 
3rd Kovember, the feast of S. George, they marched quietly 
on the road to Sumais&t- The enemy in thousands and tens 
of thousands encircled them and slew many soldiers and 
non-combatants but the soldiers fought valiantly and did 
not let the enemy fight near the crowd as many of them were 
mighty archers. They moved in weariness and danger. 
Who can tell the sad and ominous sight of a people smitten 
with the sorrows of the men of Edessa ? They walked 
barefoot on stones, thorns, brambles, and spikes; their 
feet were tom as with knives ; blood ran from them painfully. 
Without order they pushed and burdened one another and 
fell; they pushed and shoved; from fear of the arrows 
that smote them they hid one behind the .other; one ^ras 
weary and fell, another was strong and ran towards safety; 
anotW fell and stretched himself towards the east. The 



can with baxe feet among the thorns, tom by sharp spikes, 
tongues hanging out for thirst, mouths bitter as aloes, teeth 
black as soot, strayed, crushed in the throng, trampled under 
the hoofs of horses, trodden on and perishing. Above all 
this, their way was not a beaten road but lay through thickets 
a great forest in the plain. The enemy set fire to this and 
it blazed before and around them; they could not turn aside 
but struggled throng the fire with scorched feet. They 
were in this torment till the ninth hour of that day. The 
enemy also had laboured all that night and day, fighting 
and marching, and prepared to return. They feared lest 
the Franks might leave the non-combatants in some fort 
and attack them. Others wished to share in the spoil of 
the town, for many of the foot had stayed there and the 
garrisons of the forts had begun to sack the town. So the 
enemy went back and only a few Turkmen were left. 

The Franks made a fatal mistake ; they resolved to atta^ 
the Turks who were still hanging round them. Accordingly 
count Joscelyn and his men who were in the rear attacked 
the enemy near them on the left, that is the west; Baldwin 
of Kaisiin, when he saw the count attack and the trumpets 
sound, attacked on the right. The Frank horse charged 
in confusion without order. The Turks gave way on either 
hand till the leaders had charged past impetuously then 
attacked from the rear and broke them. The Franks thought 
no more of cohesion and order but all sought safety in dis¬ 
graceful flight, casting away spears, shields, coats of mail, 
and all their armour, even the swords drawn in their hands 
for the fear that gripped them. The foot reached a ruined 
fort near by on the left on the Eagle’s hill and about two 
thousand found safety there. They were the lusty youth 
of Edessa. The women, children, and infants were given 
over to plunder and slavery. Joscelyn was wounded in 
the side by an arrow but escaped to SumaisAt in trembling 
and consternation. Baldwin, who was a beautiful youth. 
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fair to Bee, head and shoulders above all in his time,,;famous 
in war, fell in this disaster from arrow thrusts and Sword 
strokes. At the time they did not know who he was. Many 
priests, deacons, and monks who escaped the first capture 
perished at this time. The Turlra seized the whole town, 
and the goods and valuables of Joscelyn, Baldwin, and all 
the townsfolk. 

The Turks and various tribes became masters of this 
famous town which had not been sacked since its foundation 
in the days of Seleucus, one thousand four hundred and 
sixty years. At the first capture it had been sacked for two 
days only and had been hurriedly saved from plunder and 
destruction at the command of Zangi. All had gone back 
to their homes and heritages. In this, complete ruin; not for 
two days only but for a whole year they went about the town 
digging, searching secret places, foundations, and roofs. 
They found many treasures hidden in the times of the fathers 
and elders and many of which the inhabitants knew nothing. 

Those who escaped destruction and took refuge in the fort 
scattered in fives and tens at nightfall; some were taken 
and some reached Sumaisdt for Frank territory was then 
near. The Armenian bishop was taken and sold in Aleppo, 
Basilius the Syrian escaped to Bumaisit- Of the priests 
in the town few escaped, some were killed and some captured. 
The chief priest—chief of disorder, rather, and disturber 
of the church—‘abdim was caught that hapless night outside 
the town gate. He fell in the moat and, thinking that 
Christians would pull him out, cried, “ Who will earn a hundred 
dinars by pulling me out ? ” A Turk went down, killed him, 
took his purse of gold and the wealth he had on him; dogs 
ate his carcase and his soul went to eternal punishment. 

If God does not respect his person, hell is his miserable lot 
for ever. Those who escaped captivity and ruin wandered 
about seeking their enslaved kindred. Then the Christians 
to the east of the Euphrates, especially those of Mardln, 
Shabaktan, and Sababark were kind and humane ; may the 
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* Lmd show them mercy I Among them the ment of John 
hiehop of Matdin, a native of Bdessa, is beyond words. May 
his name be written in Jerusalem above! To the west of 
the Euphrates there was no mercy in the Christians but only 
wickedness, hardness, thickness of head, and an evil mind, 
especially in the priests, monks, and bishops. 

In 1458 (rightly A.n. 1148) after the second capture of 
Edessa, the king of the Germans and the king of the Eranks 
with three hundred and ninety-five thousand men came by 
sea to the capital of the Greeks. The emperor caused theTn 
to go by a bad road and sent with them guides to lead them 
to a desert where neither water nor any needful thing was 
to be found. When they had gone ten days march from 
Constantinople and their food was exhausted, they found 
no houses nor villages where they could buy, not even water, 
they wandered in a dry desert and knew not where to go. 
Their guides had deserted them in the night and warned the 
Turks of Cappadocia against them. The prince Mas'fid came 
with his army, found them in the desert exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, attacked and routed them.^ Many died 
of hunger. The two kings with a few troops escaped to the 
sea, reached Attalia, and went by ship to Antioch having 
lost all. The Turks grew rich for they had taken gold and 
silver as pebbles with no end. Later in the year another 
prince Alphonso (Anfush) with his wife and family came by 
sea to Acre. A thousand horsemen followed him. He was 
near of kin to the count of Tr^li who, fearing that he would 
claim a share in his land, sent one of his household with deadly 
poison. He gave it to him and he died. 

Baldwin was then king in Jerusalem. The king of the 
Ge^ns and the other of the Franks met him in Jerusalem 
^d apeed to besiege Damascus.^ When they had invested 
the city they, and especiaUy the Germans, made a resolute 
assault on It. In their distress the inhabitants wanted to 
surrender but the wicked jealousy of the Franks, who cannot 



lieai another’s snooess, was their undoing. The ^ing. of 
Jerusalem reasoned with himself that if the foreigners took 
Damascus they would grow strong and take his lands from 
him, BO he sent secretly to the garrison asking what they 
would give him if he caused the foreign kings to go away, 
as he was the neighbour of Damascus and wished it well. 
This caused the garrison great joy so they promised the king 
of Jerusalem one hundred thousand dinars of gold. He 
advised the kings to shift the camp so they moved from 
a convenient site to one entirely unsuitable. When the kings 
saw that the king of Jerusalem was faithless, they were 
angry, left Damascus, and went to Acre. The king of 
Jerusalem got his hundred thousand dinars but shortly found 
that they were all brass. The kings sailed away to their 
own land. 

Then Dawla son of Ghizi son of D&nishmand, lord of 
Malatia, when he heard of the disaster to Joscel 3 na and Edessa 
and was certain that Baldwin of Kaisdn was dead, he who 
had ruled over the land of Zabar and the hill country to the 
border of Malaria, gathered and attacked the monasteries 
of Zubar which were Armenian. They were the great convent 
of Zubar, T&gankdr, ShanAnug, and Shfbakdr. He took 
them all with the villages and monasteries round them in 
three days. They were strong, rich, full of goods, with rich 
crops and no enemy had ever captured them since early 
times. He enslaved the inhabitants, seven thousand four 
hundred in number, and plundered them, so that the robbers 
were amazed at their wealth. They had never helped the 
poor and needy. After sacking them and enslaving the 
inhabitants he set fire to the buildings, destroying wine, 
raisins, figs, nuts, fodder, and meal—an incalculable quantity 
—and many books of all sorts. 

At that time the Turks took the fort named Tell Adana or 
Agangatal above Sumaisdt, killed the men, enslaved a great 
number of women and children, and destroyed the fort by 
fire ; and also another called Shirdg in the land of Tell B4shir, 
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kSling the men and enslaving the women and children. 
The sons of the Ortuqid DA6d took Tell Arsenins on the 
river ^ of that name, a tributary of the Euphrates. After 
the father’s death the sons quarrelled; those who were 
strong captured this place by assault, enslaved five thousand 
Syrian Christians, plundered everything and departed. 

Joscelyn sacked the monastery of S. Barstima.* 

In 1461 (rightly, end of 1148) Ntir ud din gathered his 
forces and besieged Yagra * in the land of Antioch whose 
lord was then at Jabala on the sea. When he heard the news, 
he took his army, smote the Turks suddenly, and defeated 
them. Ntir ud din fled with two hundred horse to Aleppo 
and about ten thousand were slain. The Franks took the 
Turkish camp and Ntir ud din’s tents, gold and silver, ttioIa 
and female slaves, drums and trumpets, singing girls and 
musicians. The Franks took all and went to Antioch with 
great joy, the townsmen coming out to meet them; there 
was great rejoicing among all the Christians. With the 
Pranks was an Arab lord, ‘ali son of Wafd, who had a grudge 
against N6r ud din and served in Antioch. 

Three months after this defeat Niir ud din gathered his 
army and besieged Anab.« On learning of this Pitabin of 
Antioch took his army and came to fight him. AVhen 
Nur ud din heard of the coming of the Franks he left the castle 
and went up into the hills. The Franks camped in the plain 
about Tell Anab. Scouts reported that the Franks were ^ 
few, so Nfir ud din marshaUed his army, sounded trumpets, 
and descended on the Franks; God was angry with them so 
they broke and fled. Godfrey of Mar‘ash, ‘aU son of WafA, 
and many others were killed. Nfir ud din took slaves and 
wasted the duke’s land ; he also captured HArim, ‘am, Artal?, 


‘ Mur^-Su (Eastern Euphrates). 
* Details omitted in translation. 


’ In the morsblauds ei 
of .^tioch. The Arabic 
a victory for Niir ud dii 


t of the junction of the Qara-Su with the lake 
Iithorg, except Ibn ol.QaUnisl, make this battle 


‘ a.D. 1149. 
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and all the villages round ^lim. The lord of Anti^jch was 
also slain; it was a dire defeat. The Turks took slaves, 
prisoners, horses, and goods without end. Joscelyn of 
Edessa was in ‘ez&z when he learnt of the death of the lord 
of Antioch, so he took a few men from there and went to 
Antioch to rule there. When he came to Cyrrhus and 
prepared to cross to Shaikh, Turkmen sprang on him from 
the trees and seized him. He promised to give them all they 
asked if they would take him to ‘eziz. They took him to 
a village named Dair ul Shaikh.^ They did not know him 
but the Christians knew him and wanted to buy him from 
the Turks. The price was fixed at sixty dinars when, by 
the will of God who acts as seems good to him, a Jew dyer 
passed by the village and recognized him. He told the 
Turkmen that it was Joscelyn so they took him to Aleppo. 
Nfir ud din ordered him to be blinded and thrown into prison 
in chains. He stayed nine years in prison and died there. 

In 1463 (rightly 1153) Baldwin of Jerusalem made his 
preparations and besieged Ascalon. One of the prominent 
Franks named Baymon * did great things in this siege and 
asked the king to give him to wife the widow of the lord of 
Antioch who had been killed. He gave him authority to go, 
take the lady of Antioch, and become its ruler. He came 
back while Baldwin was still besieging Ascalon. They pressed 
the siege, built a strong tower of wood which, when brought 
near to the town, was higher than the wall. On the tower 
they put soldiers and an engine which threw stones and 
arrows right into the town. All who came into the streets 
or out of their houses were killed so the townsmen were in 
great distress from famine and fighting. The siege was 
long. When they saw that there was no saviour, for the 
Egyptians were fighting among themselves as we shall tell, 
and no other place could help, they asked that their lives 


> The text has “ Shaikh nd-Dair ”. 

> Should be Baynald, i.e. Reginald of Chatillon, married in 1163 
Constance, daughter of Bohemund n and widow of Raymond of Poiton. 
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Tnigtit be spared; their nobles went to the king who with, 
the patriarch gave them a promise on oath, and surrendered 
the town. Those who wished to stay there under Frank 
rule, stayed; those who wished to go to Egypt, took their 
hunilies and goods and departed in peace. 

In that year was a bad earthquake which ruined Shaizar ^ ^ 
the lord with his sons and household and forty thousand 
men perished. Half the rock on which the citadel was built 
fell. Many were killed in Hamath, Salamiya, and most 
of the villages round about. Also Nrir ud din took HarrAn 
from his brother the Mfrmirdn and Beth Hesne • after a siege.*- 
The Turks enslaved the monastery of Barid and killed four 
monks. Ndr ud din also took ‘ain by assault, destrojdng 
it utterly; he showed mercy to none and took the prisoners 
and plunder to Aleppo. 

In 1470 (rightly 1167) a famous man of the family of the 
king of the Franks called the count of Flanders (Gundafland) 
with many soldiers came to Jerusalem and gathered the 
Franks of the coast, the king of Jerusalem, the count of 
Tripoli, and Thoros the Armenian, lord of Cilicia, a great 
host. They laid siege to Shaizar, enslaved the whole land, 
and took the castle.* They sacked it entirely, killed many, 
and took some five thousand women and children as slaves, 
also gold and silver without end. Then they marched to 
^rim which capitulated as the Muslims in it had gone to 
Aleppo. ® At the end of the year Manuel emperor of the Greeks, 
came to Antioch and camped on the river ‘ufrin as if he 
meant to besiege Aleppo so Nfir ud din gathered all the Muslim 
troops from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Amid, Mardin, and 
Mayyafdriqin to make war on the emperor, for the Muslims 
were much afraid. Then the emperor heard that Andronicus 
one of his nobles had rebelled in the capital so he made peace 
with Nur ud din, obtaining the release of the prisoners in. 
Aleppo including the son of that Alphonso who was poisoned 

* A.D. 1167. » Beh^&. • i.D. 1169. 

‘-A.D. 1167. ^ A.D. 1168. 
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by the count of Tripoli. He" emperor went back rto hia 
capital having done nothing.* In that year was a bad earth¬ 
quake which ruined Jabala on the coast, killing two thousand 
men. In that year* Baynald (Haimun) of Antioch and. 
Joscelyn son of Joscelyn who was captured at ]^ram ravaged 
the land of Aleppo ; when they had enslaved and plundered 
at will, they returned unmolested. Baynald went to Antioch. 
Joscelyn sat in a village eating and drinking when a Turk army 
overtook him, seized him, and took him to Aleppo. They 
put him in chains with his father. Later in that year Baynald 
ravaged the land of Aleppo but on his way back a Turk army 
overtook him at the Black river, defeated his troops, took 
him prisoner, and put him in chains. In that year a son ^ 
of the first Fitabin became ruler of Antioch; he drove out 
his mother who went to Latalda. 

In 1476 (1164) Nfir ud din collected his troops bringing bis 
brother Qutb ud din lord of Assyria and Mosul, Zain ud din 
lord of Arbil, the lord of Sinjar, Fakhi ud din lord of 5“** 
Eaifa and the land of Hanzi^, Husdm ud din lord of Mardin, 
Shihdb ud din lord of Zeugma and al Bira, his cousin Majd 
ud din, Saif ud din lord of Mabbfij and Edessa ; when they 
were assembled they besieged H4rim. They were seventy 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. They set up engines 
and made a fierce assault on the castle which was commanded 
by Amagd,* a mighty warrior. He resisted the Turks 
valiantly. The Franks gathered six hundred horse and 
five thousai^ foot under the count of Tripoli, the lord of 
Antioch, and Thoros the Armenian, and marched from 
Antioch on II4rim. When the Turks heard of the Frank 
advance they moved from the castle to ‘am, a village near by. 
The Franks arrived and camped where the Turks had been 
camped. Thoros of Cfilicia advised them that they had 

1 A.D. 1159. » A.D. 1160. 

> Bohemund III, son of Raymond of Poitou. 

* Perhaps Raynald, from the Armenian form Renaghd. (Michel le- 
Syrien, iii, 288.) 




done enou^ in raising the siege, so they should evacuate the 
veaklings from the castle, put in their place strong and brave 
soldiers, return to Antioch, and wait till the king of Jerusalem 
osme back from Egypt. The count of Tripoli would not 
listen to this counsel, but insisted on fighting and defeating 
the Turks, for they were only dogs. They marched from 
9&rim to ^m. When they drew near, and the Turks on the 
hill saw they were only few, they blew the trumpets, descended 
on them, surrounded them like a ring, and smote them 
mistily. The count and Thoros fled, the duke of the Greeks 
was captured, all the infantry were killed, the lord of Antioch 
with many Frank horsemen was captured, and many perished 
with horses and stores without end in August of that year. 
After defeating the Franks the Turks besieged l^rim which 
capitulated ; they invaded the duke’s land and took slaves, 
they Went to the famous Greek convent of S. Sim‘4n and 
sacked it. They took gold, silver, valuables, books, patens, 
chalices, crosses, censers, images of gold and silver, and many 
precious vestments. They plundered the monks and took 
them all prisoners to Aleppo. More than ten tTimianu d 
Franks were killed in the defeat at Hdrim and even more 
Turks. The Turks then marched to Binyds which capitulated 
as its lord, the king of Jerusalem, was in Egypt. 

The Chbonicle of Bab HebbjBus 

Bar Hebrseus did not use the Anonymous. He tells of the 
bribe given to the king of Jerusalem by Damascus and adds, 
“ I have not found this story in five separate Arab books 
but only in Michael.” Even where he agrees with the 
Anonymous he has fresh details. Three examples are enough. 

At the siege of Bdessa the garrison countermined and 
killed a few of the enemy. The besiegers knew that the 
garrison had built a new wall behind the mined section so 
they undermined two towers. Zangi asked 'the garrison 
to send two men to inspect these mines, offering hostages 
for their safety (cf. p. 283). 
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The caliph sent to Gh&zl b. D&nishmand, loiid of IdaUitia, 
a collar of gold for his neck, a sign of lordship, a sc^eptre of 
gold, four black flags, and drums to be beaten before him 
(cf. p. 99). 

On the death of ‘izz ud dfn Mas'tod, his younger brother 
succeeded under the tutelage of J&wali, a Turkish chief and 
a slave of Bursuq. J&wali sent the kadi of Mosul, Abu’l 
]^asan ‘all b. al-ShahrazM and al Y&ghisiydni to the 
sultan in Baghdad to have the appointment of Bursuq’s 
son ratifled. They, however, told the sultan that Mosul 
needed a soldier to oppose the Franks, who threatened all 
Islam, and suggested Zangi (cf. p. 101). 
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A Further Arabic*Latin Writing on Music 

Bt henry GEORGE FARMER 

B esides De soientHs, there is another treatise attributed 
to Al-Farabi known in Latin which contains references 
to music. This is De orlu scientianm. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that, unlike De scientiis, we do not 
possess irrefutable proof of authorship, as we shall see. In its 
Latin dress, however, it appears to have been widely dis¬ 
seminated throughout the great culture centres of Medieval 
Europe, and for that reason it attracts more than passing 
interest. 


§I 

De ortu scientiabum 

The tractate De ortu sderUianm (Concerning the Rise 
of the Sciences), as we have seen, has been attributed to 
Al-Farabi. Unlike De scientiis, however, we do not possess 
the Arabic original. For this, and other reasons, doubts 
have been expressed anent its authorship. Indeed, as 
Leclerc and Baeumker have pointed out, there is not, among 
the titles of Al-Farabi’s boohs, a designation that can be said 
to agree precisely with that of the above-mentioned Latin 
treatise.^ Whilst this statement is substantially correct, 
we need not consider the argument of much weight, because 
quite half the titles of Latin translations from the Arabic 
do not comport with the origmals. 

That Al-Farabl wrote De ortu scientiarum is by no means 
generally accepted, although I have attributed the work to 

1 Leclerc, Hist, de la nUdecine, ii, 420. Baenmker, Alfarabi Uber den 
Ursprung der Wissenschaften, 7. There is, however, a work by al-Farabi 
catalogued by Ibn al-Qifti (d. 1248) entitled the MarSiib al-vlSm (Grades 
of the Sciences), a name Buspicioasly akin to De ortu sctentiarum. 
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k-' 

l. Mm elsewhere without question ^ Hoefer,* Steinsohneider,* 
Btockehnann/ Baeumker,* Lynn Thorndike,* and Sarton' 
all consideT that he was the author. On the other hand, 
Jourdain,^ Haur^au,* and Correns^ credit Gundissalinus 
(twelfth century) with the authorship. In addition, there 
are claims for Ibn Sina (d. 1037), ^abit ibn Qurra (d. 903), 
and Aristotle. 

The earliest knowledge that we have of De ortu sdentiarum 
dates from the time of Gundissalinus, one of the translators 
in the service of Kaymund, Archbishop (1125-1151) of Toledo,^ 
who incorporated most of De ortu scientiarum in his i>e 
divitione philosophice, but without mentioning either the work 
or the author. This circumstance does not, however, militate 
against the claim for Al-Farabi as the author, since Gundissa- 
linus is rather unmindful of acknowledging his borrowings, 
almost verbally, from Latin translations of Al-Kindl, Al- 
Nairizi, Ibn Sina, Al-Ghazall and Is^aq al-Ista’ili, to name 
Arabic authors only.“ 

The claim of Jourdain, Haur^au, and Correns for 
Gundissalinus as the author is based primarily on a state- 


1 Farmer, Arabian Influence on MwnaA Theory, 14, 16; Hilary of 
Arabian Music, 177; Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence, 
30, 160, 219 i Legacy of IsHm, 360. 

* Hoefer, Histoire de la ehimie (1842), i, 326. 

* Steinsohneider, AUFdrabi . . . (1869), 89, 255 ; Die earopaischen 
Ubersetzungen aus dem arobischtn. No. 68, g. 

* BrockeUnann, Qesch. d. arab. LUl. (1898-1902). i, 212. 

* Baeumker, Alfarabi Vber den Ursprung der Wissenschaflen (Beit. z. 
Geseh. d. Fhilos. dea M.-A-s., xix, 1916). 

* Thorndike, A Hist, of Magic and Expenmental Science (1923), ii, 80, 
Sarton, Intro, to the History of Science (1927-1931), ii, i, 171. His 

reference to Baeumker in ii, i, 340. is erroneous. 


• Haur^au, Hia. de la phU. scolastique (1880), ii, i, 66. 

CorrenB, Die dem Boethius fdUcklich zuaeschriebene Abhandtufut^n. 
Domin^us Oundisalvi de unUcUe {Beit. z. Oesch. d. PhHos. des Z.-A,,.. 
Is 34. 

“ See ante JBAS. 19.32, 676-7. 

“ Al-Farabi is mentioned twice by name, but not the work quoted from. 
It u, however, De seientiis. 




nent of Antonio,^ quoting the canonist Johannes Wallensis 
jl. 1216), who refers to a “ Gundisalvus* (=Gundissaliau8) 
n libro De ortu acienttorum Whether this is the work 
mder discussion or not we have no evidence. That De oftu 
occurs with other writings of Gundissalinus in 
iome manuscripts maj account for the treatise being ascribed 
to the latter. 

That Ibn Sina’s name has been attached to De ortu • 
icientiarum, as we find in one of the Paris manuscripts 
|No. 6443), may be due to the fact that the “Prince of 
Learning ’’ had compiled a similar work. Ft aqsSm 
^abit ibn Qurra’s claim can be considered in view of the 
iimilahty of titles, one of his books being known as Ft maratib 
jwa’at al-‘ulum. There is a tract in Hebrew, translated 
irom the Arabic, entitled mOOnn DN'Ip "11103 flUN.® 
vhich agrees very considerably with the title of some of 
■he manuscripts of De ortu acientiarum, which runs : Epistola 
ie assiffnanda causa ex qua otUb sunt sciendce philosophice et 
jrdo earum in diaoipUna.^ As for Aristotle, a work attributed 
bo him, a Liher de assignanda ratione unde ortce sint sdentiae, 
J3 mentioned by Daniel of Morlay (twelfth century) in De 
philosopkia/ as first mooted by Valentine Rose in 1874.® 
Fhe title is certainly not unlike the one previously mentioned. 
E\irther, we find De ortu sdentiarum amongst Aristotelian 
3r Pseudo-Aristotelian writings in two manuscripts at least.® 

1 N. Antonio, Bibliotheca Hiapana Vetus (1788), ii, 108. 

* Not Oondimlvut as Jourdain writes. 

■ Joannes Wallensis, Blorilegium de vita et dictia illvatrium philoaophorum, 
5d. Luke Wadding (1666), pars, i, cap. i. See Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. 16613. 

« On fol. 186 we read “ Auicenna ”, but the Explicit on fol. 186 ▼. reads 
‘ Abinsenns ”, 

> SteinBohneider, Al-Mrabi, 86. 

* Oxford, Bodl. Lib., 3623 j Paris, Bibl. Nat., 14700. Haurtou (op. eit., 
i, i, 66) has Copula instead of Spiatola. 

' British Musenm MS., Arundel, 377, fol. 96. 

* Hermes, vlii, 331. Cf. Baeumker, Her Platoniamua im Mitteldlter 
;i916), 33. 

* Vienna, Bibl. Dorn., 121, and Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6298. 
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As for the Al-Farabi authorship, we have the testimony of 
Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) that the work is by this 
great Arabic philosopher and writer.^ On the other hand, 
Boger Bacon (c. 1214-80) merely mentions the title of the 
work without speaking of its author.* Yet two manuscripts 
at least of De ortu scientiarum of the fourteenth centiiry 
definitely ascribe it to Al-ParabL* It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that the weight of external testimony is on the side of 
Al-Farabl. Yet when we come to examine the contents 
of this tractate closely, the more unlikely it seems that he 
could have been the author. 

De ortu scientiarum is a much smaller work than De acientiis, 
although there is very little difference between them in the 
space devoted to the mathematical sciences. These, in 
the latter, comprise four divisions—arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, but in the former seven divisions— 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astrology, music, statics, and 
mechanics. The attitude of mind prompting these respective 
divisions difiers so much that they could scarcely have been 
penned by the same author. Further, it would not be too 
much to say that De ortu scientiarum is unworthy of Al-Farabi. 

If De ortu scientiarum is not to be credited to Al-FarabI, 
to whom then are we to ascribe the authorship? That 
the work is a translation from the Arabic will scarcely be 
disputed. Such landmarks as cpisloUi (= mj), dictio de 
(=(j ^Li_-i), and si deus vohierit »Li ^|) are 

unmistakable.* In naming the four mathematical sciences 
domatrices, the translator was evidently prompted by the 
Arabic Indeed, Gundissalinus says: “ et ob 

hoc etiam scientiss disciplinales, i.e. domatrices apud Arabes 


1 Speculum doctrinak, i, xvii, xix. “Alpharabius in libro De ortu 
ecteirttarum.” 

' Opua tertium, cap. lix. 

» Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6298; Mnnicb, Staatsbibl.. 317. 

* Baeumker, Al/orobi, IJber den Vreprung dtr WUsenachaftm. 17-24. 
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dicuntur.”! Likewise, Michael the Soot (d, c. 123>5), who 
says: “ Ob hoc etiam apud Arabes nominatur soientia 
domatrix” 

Could Thabit ibu Qurra (d. 903) of Hairan. have been 
the author ? The material used certainly suggests Thabit 
rather than AI-Farabi, and the title of his work cited by 
Ibn al-Qifti, FI ma/ratib girSat al-vliim, is even more 
suggestive. On the other hand, it may well have been an 
Aristotelian pseudograph, of which there were quite a number 
current in Arabic. The inclusion of gestus together with 
metrum and melos, in the three bases of the art, suggests a 
Greek origin.* In that case the treatise mentioned by Daniel 
of Morlay, De assignanda ratume unde ortce sint scienticB, 
bearing the name of Aristotle, may be identified with De ortu 
ecientiarum. Further, it may have been the cause of the 
name of Aristotle being attached to the treatise on music 
ascribed to Pseudo-Aristotle. 

§n 

The Latin Vebsion 

Not one of the manuscripts of De ortu sdentiarum carries 
the name of the translator. Steinsebneider attributes it to 
John of Seville (= John of Spain).* The latter, as well as 
Gerard of Cremona, was responsible for a number of the 
Latin translations of the Arabic works of Thabit ibn Qurra 
and Aristotle (and Pseudo-Aristotle).* Yet Gundissalinus 
may have had a hand in its translation.* 

^ Baur, Dominieua Chinditaalimu, 34r-5. Seybold, Olottarium Latino- 
Arabieum (eleventh century), has domat <= Schiaparelli, 

Voeabulisla in Arabieo (thirteenth century), has domare, exercUare =• 

* See Plato’s Protagonu. 

* Steinschneider, Die europ. Ubers. aus dem Arab., oa cited, oxlix, 44; 
oli, 96. 

* Ibid., cli, 90; 104-6. 

' Baur, Lominictu ChmdUtaliwu, 160. 
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sosnoE oi De ortu scientiarum deals with his scheme 
snder the following heads:— 

1. Thb'S<M»OB8 

i. Arithmetic (or* tameri). 

ii. Geometry (art mentanmdi). 

iii. Astronomy (Mtentin dt tUUit). 

iv. Music (art mutieic}. 

T. Physios (ars naluralit). 

(a) Prognostics (scioi. dtjudiciit). 

(b) Ueiidne (teitn. de nudieina). 

(e) Black art (scten. dt nigromarUia). 

(d) Images (seten. de imaginibut).'- 

(e) Agriculture (sct^ de agricuUura). 

(f ) navigation (Kien. de navigando). 

(g) Chemistry (acten. de aUdmia). 

(k) Optics (scten. de tpeeulit). 
vi. Divinity (teien. dinm). 

2. lasavtaTtcs 

i. Language (seten. de lingua). 

ii. Grammar (teien. grammalicte). 

iii. Logie (tciett. logieat). 

iv. Poetics (teien. poetics). 

3. Pini.osoi>HY 

4. Thb Wobld 


§in 

The Latin Text 


In 1916 Dr. Clemens Baeumker, coDating five MSS., 
published the complete text of De ortu sdentianm.^ The 
present text is based on two manuscripts untouched by 
Baeumker. These are B and P». The MSS. used by 
Baeumker and myself are as follows:— 

= Epistola de assignanda causa ex qua orte sunt scienoie 
philosophie et ordo earum in disdpUna. (Bibl. Nat., 


» This can scarcely be painting or sculpture (Bitdem) as Baenmke 
supposes. It more likely refers to magio glasses (mtVotrs merveilUua 
m « the tentl 

117^^ (JfuMtesor (O-'aj&'ib), ed. Carri 
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Paris, 14700, fols. 328 v. - 330 v. Fourteenth 
centmy.) 

P* = Liber Auioenne de ortu sdentiarum.^ (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6443, fols. 185 V.-186 v. Fourteenth century.) 
P* = Liber Alfarabii de ortu adentiarum. (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6298, fols. 160-1. (Fourteenth century.) 

V = De ortu sdentiarum. (Bibl. des Dominikanerldosters, 
Vienna, 121, fol. 45. Thirteenth-fourteenth century.) 
= IndpU libeUus de oiSpu eeientiarum].* (Staatsbibl., 
Munich, 627, fols. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century.) 

= IncipUtraclatuscdph^abiideortUBcientiarum. (Staats- 
bibl., Munich, 317, fols. 292v.-294. Fourteenth 
century.) 

B = De asaignanda cauaa ex qua scite sunt sdende philosophie 
et ordo earum ...(?) discijAina.^ (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 3623 [MS., e Museo, 126], fols. 186 v.- 
187 V.* Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and P^ I have used two uncollated manu¬ 
scripts of De dimaione philosophiw of Gundissalinus which 
contains, as already stated, a considerable portion of De ortu 
sdentiarum. To these two manuscripts I have given the 
signatures F and G. The latter has several folios with the 
upper portion tom off, and this hiatus has been marked in 
my text with a line thus :— — — — — — 

F = Compendium sdentiarum [De dimaione phUoaophi(B\. 

(Brit. Museum, Sloane, 2461, fols. 26-27v. 
Thirteenth century.) 

G ■ = [De diviaione phitoaophice.'] (British Museum, Sloane, 

' This is in a later hand. “ Explicit Abinsenus de ortu scientiarum.” 
■ This is in a later hand. 

* Baur, Dom. OundissdliTms (p. 169), says that this is in a later hand. 
This is true enough oi the title at the foot of fol. 186 v., but the original 
title may be found in a rather faint hand at the head of the same folio. 

* Steinschneidcr, following tho old Catalogi librorum manutcriptorum 
Anglia et Hibernia (Oxford, 1697), gives the commencing folio as 173, 
-which is wrong. 
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2946, fols. 214-214V. Thirteenth century.) 
Wrongly attributed to Isaac [Israeli]. 

Here is the section of the Latin text that deals with 


(iv) DiCTIO DB COOSOSCESDA causa UKDE ORTA EST ABS MUSICB 

Dioo . quod postquam substancia mota fuit, aooidit 

Dioo autem * quod poBtquam substancia mota fuit, accidit 
Partes uero . alias habet theorica, alias praotioa 


ei eonus, qui divisus fuit in tres species presentee, scilicet 


ei Bonus, qui divisua fuit in tres species ., scilicet 

Partes practice sunt tres .scilicet 


aoutum, . et grauem et 

acutum, . grauem et 


sciencia de acuto sono et scicncta de graui et 


.medium inter illos. 

.medium inter illos. 

sciencia de medio . 


Unde opus fuit arte per quam 
Unde opus fuit arte per quam 


proueniicmus ad scienciam sononim acutorum, scilicet 

ueniremus ad . acutorum, scilioet 

P.G. 


B. eorum qui sunt in ultimo acuitatis, et ... scienciam 
P*. eorum qui sunt in ultimo acuitatis, et ad • scienciam 
F.G. 


B. sononim grauium, eorum scilicet qui sunt in ultimo 
P*. sononim grauium, scilicet eorum qui sunt in ultimo 
P.G. 


' “ etiam ” in Baeumker. 
' Not in Baeumker. 
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B. granitatiB, et aoieiioiam [Bonocum eonun acilioet qui sant 

P*. grauitatis, et Bcienciam . 

P.G. 


B. 

P*. 

F.G. 


in] * medioram inter illoa et comparaoionem eomm 
... medioram et inter illos et comparaoionem illorum 


B. inter se. ut nihil lateat nos de hiis que 

P*. inter se, ad hoc ut nihil lateat nobis de hiis que 

P.G. 


B. accidunt substancie. Ars igitur ‘ ilia fuit sciencia 
P*. substancie accidunt. Ars igitur ilia hiit sciencia 
P.G. 


B. de sonis. Cuius utiUtas . 

P*. de sonis. Cuius utilitas . 

P.G.Utilitas huiuB artis magna 


B. est ad temperandos mores animalium qui excedunt 

P*. est ad temperandum mores animalium qui excedunt 

P.G. est * ad temperandos mores animalium qui excedunt 


B. equalitatemi et perficiendos(T) decores eorum 

P*. qualitatem, et perficiendos decores illorum 

P.G. equalitatem, et perficiendos decores eorum 


B. qui nondum sunt perfect! . et conseraandum eos 

P*. qui nondum perfect! sunt . et ad conseraandum eos 

F. qui nondum sunt perfect! turn,* ... ad conseraandum eos 

G. qui nondum sunt perfecta turn, ... ad conseraandum eos 


B. qui uidentur equates, et nondum (T) peruenerunt ad aliquod 

P*. qui uidentur equales, et nondum peruenerunt ad aliquod 

P.G. qui uidentur equales et nondum peruenerunt ad aliquod 


* Not in Baenmker. 

* “ ergo ” in Baeumkrr. 

» •* est magna ” in Baur. 

* “ et ” in Baur. 
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5, oxtcemofum. 
F*. extremornm. 
F. extremoruni, 

6. extremorum. 


Et eat . tttilitaa* (f) ad salntem 

Et est etiam utiUtaa ... ad aalufem 
Unde et utilia est od salutem 


B. corporis, eo qnod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

P*. corporis, eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

E. corporis eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

6. — — — — — — — corpus infirmatur — — 


B. anima et impeditur ipsa . impedita, 

P*. anima et impeditur ipsa existente impedita, 

F. anima et impeditur ipsa existente impedita, 

G. — — — — — existente impedita. 


B. unde ... ouracio corporis ... fit propter curacionem 

P*. unde ... curado corporis ... fit propter curacionem 

F. unde et curaoio corporis fit per curacionem 

G. unde ex curaoio corporis — — — — — 


B. anime et .... adaptacionem suarum uirium et temperacionem 

P*. anime et .... ad operacionem uirium suarum et temperacionem 

F. anime et per adaptacionem suarum uirium et temperanciam 

G. — — — adeptacionem suarum uirium et temperanciam 


B. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus boo ut connenientibus 
P*. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc . 

F. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc. 

G. — — — — — — — — connenientibus 


B. ad hoc. Huius autem sciencie radices sunt tres, 

P*. Huius autem smencie radioes sunt tree, 

F. Vel secundum alios species eius sunt tres. 



B.metrum, melos, et gestus. Mietrum autem 

P». scilicet metrum, melos, et gostus. Metrum autem 

F.G. scilicet melos, metrum. et gestus. Metrum . 


^ utUis ** in Baeumker. 
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B. inuentom Mb od proporoionandos inteUeotus ncianalM 
F*. inuentam mb ad proporoionandoB intelleotua laoionaleK 
F. inueatom mb ad proporcionandos intelleotua inoiuilea ^ 
Q. in — — — — — — — lectuB ciuilm 


B. 

P». 

F. 

G. 


diotionibus. Melos autem ■ innenta, * eat ad proporcionandaa 
diottonibus. Meloa autem innenta mt ad propordonandas 


diotionibus. Melos . inuentum est ad proporoionandos 

diotionibus. Melos. inuentum est ad —-an — 


B. partes acuitatis, et grauitatis, et bee due radioes 
F*. partes acuitatis, et grauitatis, et buius radices due 


F. partes acuitatis et grauitatis, et he . due 

G. partes —uitatis, et grauitatis, et bee . due 


Bubiecte sunt sensui auditus. Gestus autem sensui uisns 
subiecte sunt sensui auditus. Gestus autem sensui uisus 
Bubieote sunt sensui auditus. Gestus autem subiectus 
subiecte sunt sensui auditus. Gestus vero subiectus 


B. subiectus est . qui institutus est ad 

F*. subiectus est . qui institutus est ad 

F. est sensui uisus . qui institutus est ad 

G. est sensui uisus principaJibus * qui institutus est ad 


B. conformandum ... metio et sono motibus oonsimilibus 

F*. formandos se metro et sono . oonsimilibus 

F.G. canformandum' se metro et sono motibus oonsimilibus 


B. et oomparacionibuB competentibuB. Hec igitur are est 

F*. et comparacionibus competentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 

F.G. et comparaoionibus competentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 


B. Bubiecta duobus precipuis sensibus qui sunt auditus 

F*. subiecta precipue duobus .qui sunt auditus 

F.G. mt duobus prinoipalibus sensibus qui sunt uisus 


1 “ rationales ” in Baur. 

* Not in Baeumker. 

^ ** inTentnm ** in Baeumker. 

* Not in Baur. 

* ** oonfirmandum ” in Baur. 
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et insns. £St in oomplentur sciencie diBoi|dinalBB 

et uisuB. Et in bfw: oomplentur sciencie diaoiplinaleB 

V.Q. et auditos. 



B. 

P». 

P.G. 


que dicuntur sciencie domatrices.* Ergo niam • manifestum 
que dicuntur.domatrioes. 


B. est unde emersit ars musioe et unde fluxit et orta est.* 

P*. 

F.G. 


B. Que quatnor sciencie dicuntur domatrioes. eo quod 

P*. 

r.G. 


B. domant speculatorem suum ct subtiliorem eum reddunt, 
P*. edomant speculatorem suum et subtiliorem eum leddunt, 
P.G. .. 


B. et ostendunt ei uiam rectam ad sciendum id quod est 
P*. et ostendunt illi rectam uiam ad sciendum ... quod est 
P.G. 


B. post illas, rectissime. 
F*. post illas, rectissime. 
P.G. 


§ IV 

Translation 

“ (iv) Discoumb Concbbnino thb iNVBSTiaATioiT or THE Cause 
Whbhce the Art or Music has Abiskst 
“ I hold that when substance {snbstanda) was given motion 
(motus), sound resulted. It [sound] was divided into three 
special kinds—high, low, and medium. Therefore there was 
need of an art through which we might proceed to the know- 

• “ domatrioes quatuor ” in Baeumkor. 

• All the other texts have “ iam ”. 

• Cf. Baeumker. 
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ledge of high sounds, i.e. those that are in the eztremS of 
acuteness, of low sounds, i.e. those that are in the ^zfreme' 
of gravity, and sounds that are midway between these, and 
the relationship of those to each other [i.e. their ratios], so- 
that nothing may be concealed from us with regard to these 
things that belong to substance. That art, therefore, was 
the science of sounds. 

“ Its utility [lies] in tempering the character of living beings 
that digress from the mean (cBqualitas) and in perfecting 
the fitness of those that have not yet been perfected, and in 
maintaining those that appear [to possess the] mean (ceqmles) 
and have not yet gone to any of the extremes [in digressing 
from the mean]. It is also of utility to bodily health whenever 
the body is weakened by a languid soul and is impeded by 
the existence of its own impediment. Thus the cure of the 
body is afiected by the cure of the soul through the adjustment 
of its own constitution, and combining this with its own 
substance by means of effective sounds, such as concordant 
[sounds]. 

“ To this science are three roots—^metre, melody, and 
gesture. Metre was devised to regulate arational comprehension 
of diction. Melody was devised to regulate the parts of acute¬ 
ness and graAdty [in sound], and to it two roots have been 
included in the sense of hearing. Gresture has been included in 
the sense of seeing which, by coincident motions and corre¬ 
sponding proportions, has been arranged to agree with metre 
and sound. This art, therefore, is included in two particular 
senses—^hearing and seeing. 

“ And in this the educational sciences which are called the 
dominating sciences are completed. Therefore, it is now 
manifest whence the art of music emerged, and whence it 
arose and flowed. And these four sciences are called the 
dominating [sciences] because they dominate their investi¬ 
gator, render him keener, and disclose to him the right way 
to become most accurately acquainted with that which 
comes after them.” 
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§V 

COMMBNTABY 

We can discern at the outset how the author of this treatise 
had been influenced by the Platonic school in that substance 

(stthstoncia = was, at first, devoid of quality 

{aceidem = “ having motion {molus = ^ j>- )• 


The three specific divisions of sound (sonus — ) 

are not used by any of the old Arabic theorists of music from 
Al-Kindl (d. 874) to Ibn Zaila (d. 1048). I have not been 
able to identify the source of this. 

As for the influence of music on mind and body, we read 
of this as early as the Pseudo-Aristotelian KitSb cd-siyasa, 
said to have been translated from the Greek, via the S 3 Tiac, 
into Arabic by Yulianna ibn al-Batriq (d. 816) who says ^ :— 
“ Enow that mental diseases are also amenable to treat¬ 
ment. But their treatment is carried out by means of 
musical instnunents which convey to the soul, through the 
sense of hearing, the concordant sounds which are created 
by the motions and contacts of the heavenly spheres in 
their natural motion, which affect the right perceptions.” 
With Al-Kindl and the Il^wan al-^fa’ an elaborate 
medico-musical system was built up which was actually used 
in hospitals.* Medieval Europe had already been influenced 
by these Arabian theories through the writings of Constantine 
the African (d. 1087).* 


1 See the translation hy Ismail All and A. S. Fulton, M.A., in Steele’s 
edition of Roger Bacon’s Secretum mcretorum. 

• See Farmer, Tht Influence of Muric; from Arabic Sourcea. 

* “Ante infirmum dulois sonitos fiat de musioorum generibus, siout 
campanula, uidula, rota, A sinulibns: his enim anima condeleotatur. 



The division of lihe soienoe of music into thzee xoots, vis. ^ 
metre, melody, and gesture, certainly points to S Gxe^ 
source. Arabic authors unanimously speak of two divisions 

only—melody and rhythm |). 


§VI 

The Influbncb in Eubopk 

From the very nature of the work the influence of De ortu 
scientiorum on the scholars of the Middle Ages was quite 
negligible. Unlike De aeientiis, it brought little that was of 
practical value to the scholais of those days who were thirsting 
for fresh knowledge. Indeed, with the exception of 
mathematics and divinity, only the barest outline, sometimea 
a mere heading, is afforded the various arts and soienoes. 
It was in fact no better than the contemporary compends of 
Hugo of St. Victor (d. 1141)^ and Richard of St. Victor 
(d. 1173) * who themselves had slavishly followed the older 
Latin compends. Music is certainly treated at greater 
length than an 34 liing else in De ortu scimtiarum but its value, 
per se, was trivial, except perhaps to the encyclopsedists, like 
Gundissalinus, who found it useful in filling a hiatus in 
their scheme. 

In spite of this, De ortu scientiarum found its votaries. 
As already mentioned, most of it was incorporated, without 
acknowledgment, by Gimdissalinus in his i)e divisiorte 
phUosophicB, which dates, in all probability, from the mid¬ 
twelfth century.* 

Daniel of Morlay, who dedicated his De phUosopkia 
(= De natwris inferiorum et mperiorum) to John of Oxford, 
Bishop of Norwich (1176-1200), was influenced by De ortu 


Migne, Pair. Laf^ olzxri, 739. 
Higne, Pair. Lai., olzxvU. 191. 
See ante JJUN. 1932, 577. 
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v, V ti^imtianm) either diieo% or indirectly, as his philosophical 
’V treatiae reveals.^ 

Michael the Soot (d. c. 1236) was the author of a treatise 
■ entitled Divisio pkUoaophica of which we only know to-day 
tliTfmgh quotations made from it by Vincent of Beauvais.* 
From these we see that he also borrowed from De ortu 
meraiaruTn, although probably through the pages of 
GondissaUnus. 

Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) quoted considerably 
from De ortu samtiarum although, strange to say, he ignored 
it in his sections on music.* 

Boger Bacon (c. 1214-80) adopted a classification from 
De ortu sdentiarum in his Opus tertium where he dealt with 
music.* 

Pseudo-Aristotle (c. 1270), the author of a tractate on 
mensural music, also placed De ortu seientiorum under con¬ 
tribution, although the medium of the borrowing was the 
work of Gundissalinus.* 

Simon of Tunstede (d. 1369) was also influenced, as we 
know from his Quatuor prirndpalia musicce, Gundissalinus 
being his guide.* 

> Thorndike, op. oit. ii, 177. 

' For these fragments see Banr, Dom. Oundiasalimu . . . , 398. 

• Vincent de Beauvais, Speevlum doetrimUe, lib. xvii, oap. xv et seq. 

‘ Bacon, Opus tertium, lix. See also Opua maiue. 

• Coussemaker, Script., i (0). 

• Ibid., iv (2). 
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On an Ori^n of the Caraha and Sairuta 
SatrthitM 

Bt BEINHOLD F. 6. Mt^LLER 

T N JBAS., 1932, pp. 789-814, the time of the comprehensive 
collection of Indian medical sciences is established 
approximately in the middle of the first millennium a.d. and 
later. In this connection a sketch of the local origin of the 
precepts chiefly current in the oldest SamkUas, which bear 
the names of Caraha and Suimta (abbreviated: CoS and 
SuS), may be of interest. In the introduction (pp. 7-8) to 
his celebrated inquiry into Indian osteology, Hoemle answers 
this question: According to the tradition preserved in the 
Buddhist Jatahaa, in the age of Buddha there were two great 
universities, KfttSi or Benares in the East, and the still more 
famous Takfa^ila [the Taxfla of the Greeks] on the Jhelam 
River in the West. Atreya, whose doctrines are propagated 
in the CoS, lived at Tak^ila; the king of Kadi instructed 
Su^ta in surgery. This woxdd place the origin of surgery, 
as a science, in the East of India. Furthermore, Nemi, the 
lord of Videha (or Tirhut in the eastern province of Bihar) 
is regarded as the author of ophthalmic surgery. 

In JBAS., 1932, ibid., it is repeatedly mentioned that 
chronological exactitude cannot always be attained from 
personal names. It must be generally emphasized, that the 
Sanskrit name does not appear as a formal personal appella¬ 
tion, as in modem Europe; for the Indian feels the literal 
meaning also vibrating with the name. This may be noticed 
when the familiar name of Agnive^ is changed at the end of 
the CoS into Vahnive^a. Greater conditional security, how¬ 
ever, is afforded by topographical names, even those of 
legendary origin, the use of which was already indispensable 
for Hoemle in the lack of other more reliable authority. The 
position in the Jatakas is, however, peculiar: they relate that 



feopls ixom the east, in the most port from KMH, went to 
talqafila, the old school in the north-west of India, for their 
studies, and when mstracted returned home in order to apply 
their leanung. This practice is mentioned not occasionally* 
bat nearly a hundred times (cf. Medicine of the Jatakaa, 
JaaiiB, 1928, p. 276). Furthermore, these journeys to and from 
Tab^aiila, so often undertaken for studies, are not related in 
the “tales of present times” (paccuppannavatthu), but 
regularly in the Jatakaa proper, in the “ tales of the past ” 
{atitavatthu). Thus, Taksa^ila had a reputation as an old and 
celebrated school at the time when these “ tales of the present ” 
arose or when the old legendary material was worked up for 
Buddhist purposes. On the other hand, Eafi was here in a 
wholly secondary and dependent position. Chronological 
determination is not easy in this case. These events cannot 
be assigned to the age of the Buddha. Viewed in connection 
with pictorial representations of the Jatakaa, their earliest 
limit of date must be placed after the third or second century 
B.C., and the latest, up to the south Indian revision of the 
tales, before a.d. 500. Indeed, the local and temporal points 
suggest comparison with the well-known expansion of the 
Hellenistic arts of Gandhara. 

As is well known, there was no genuine historical tradition 
in ancient India; as in the epics, it is not uncommon for 
myths and sunilar tales to run through even scientific treatises. 
In the absence of other sources, legendary matter is all that 
can bo used here. It would seem that from the north-west, 
i.e. from the Gandhara country, the sciences were transferred 
to the east, and among them medicine as well as surgery. 
At all events, this transfer is related in the ,Hvaka tales in 
several traditions. The art of skull opening learned by the 
famous physician Jivaka, however, need not be attributed 
to a scientific development, because these cranial operations 
were suggested by popular experience, in which skull-wounds 
were inflicted chiefly by slingstones. This art is not recorded 
further in scientific traditions; but on the other hand, it 



leappeaxs in the Bhcjaprabandha of BaUala, where t|he two 
Aivins went from Kail and cured King Bhoja by thw 
cranial operation. On the other, the professional side, the 
secret use of the knife in a superficial illness of the kiiig 
Bimbisaia and of a woman of Videha indicates fear of this 
instrument, in contrast to the laparotomies of which the 
Jivaka legends tell. The same contrast appears in the 
scientific tradition. In the SuS, after the description of 
knives, etc., it is said : “ Of cutting instruments and their 
substitutes caustics are the important ones.” And the 
description of laparotomy is regarded here as being as 
wonderful as it is doubtful in practicability. While, however, 
in the legend surgical training is expressly proved to have 
originated from Tak^aifila, this training is limited in the SuS 
to the king of Benares (Esiiraja). 

Concerning the names it is necessary to refer to what has 
been said above. Over and above this there is a difierence 
between the names of the old physicians given in the beguming 
of the SuS and of those given in the Bower Manuscript, where 
Atreya is mentioned in the first place. Hoemle has already 
remarked (Bibl. Ini., N.S., No. 911, p. 2) that the only name 
common to both lists is Su^nita. Moreover, in the Bower 
Manuscript, KaMraja is the proper name of the rpt, while in 
Suiruta it is an epithet (“ king of EAdI ”) of Divodasa, and 
the latter is identified with the mythical Dhanvantari. 
Divodasa is a common appellation, early related to Bharad- 
vaja in the Bgveda, and current in the Atreya tradition of 
the CoS. Dhanvantari {=dh(mvan+tari) may be an old 
warrior’s name ; the commentator Dallana derives it from 
dhanu, a synonym of ialya-idstra or surgery (as Hoemle has 
already remarked), which we may conjecture to be a local 
turn of meaning due to the situation in Ea^i. 

The lord of Videha {Videhadhipa), the teacher of eye-treat¬ 
ment at the beginning of the Uttsratantra in tibe SuS, 
whom Pallana identifies here as Nimi, is also mentioned in 
the CoS {sutra 26), in the dispute about the Rasa-doctrine, 



but mthout zeference to ophthalmologjr (putting aside the 
question whether Janaka of Videha in CoS, ianra 6, is the 
same as Nimi). Also authorities from Kaii are mentioned 
in the CaS, such as the king Vamaka (sulra 26), also without 
reference to surgery, which is rarely mentioned later in the 
CaS. These short quotations imply already a common origin. 
In this regard it must be observed that the SuS is not an 
exclusive B 3 rstem of surgery, because even the UttaraUvntra, 
sometimes, criticized as a supplement of a later period (and 
not only editorially later), contains treatises with formal and 
real relations to the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
without surgical insertions. 

When we look through the above summary, legend as well 
as professional tradition makes it clear that at least one root 
of the acknowledged medical doctrines lies in the north-west 
of India. The Buddhist tales put the origin of surgery in 
Tak^a^ila and transport it to the East. Of the professional 
traditions some—for instance, the CaS —^account for the first 
medical teacher Atreya [from Tak^a^ila], but are without 
surgical importance in the older parts. On the other hand, 
the SuS localizes the origin of surgery in Ea^i, without 
connection with the north-west. This suggests the inference 
that the transfer of surgery possibly ensued in single cases 
owing to insufficient surgical practice. Later physicians’ 
loss of interest in surgery emphasized the want of proper 
development. That surgery formerly existed and had some 
successes is difficult to contest; but we must conclude that 
it was due to sporadic activities, perhaps those of a single 
person, “ a much famed ” (miruta) physician, whose historical 
existence seems impossible to fix. So it becomes explicable 
that the roots of the history of surgery cannot be traced back 
into the SuS beyond Ka^I. 

The mention of the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
has doubtless been later inserted into the CoS, mra 30, perhaps 
by Drdhabala before his index. Of the eight branches of the 
Ayurveda, which is derived from the four Vedas, principally 



from the Mha/mmeAa, all have references to these old trhditions 
and their later professional continuations. Only the surgical 
parts are difficult to connect with the old priestly songs and 
rites. And even surgery in the Salya and Salakya is, remark¬ 
ably enough, placed first of the eight branches in the S/uB, 
aiUra 1. Now the north-west, the country of Gandhaoca, is 
of importance not only as an origin of medicine, but also as a 
route by which Aryan tribes once invaded India, and which 
maintained a great importance as a half-way house for culture- 
migration also. Iranic tradition speaks of physicians who 
healed by the knife, by herbs, and by songs (Vandidad, 7, 44; 
similarly, YaSt, 3, 6). The two last mentioned may reasonably 
be considered as natives, probably of the same race as the 
Aryan Indians. The first, who healed by the knife, may have 
been foreigners from the Mediterranean area. They need 
not always have been Greeks, whatever may have been the 
successes of the latter at the Persian court. The expansion of 
Gandhara art would necessarily bring it into contact with 
Indian surgery represented in the 8u8, for probably they were 
assimilated in India about the same time. But as Gandhara 
art imderwent local modifications, we must beware of drawing 
hasty conclusions, which cannot be readily verified from the 
descriptions given in the SuS of activities of ancient physicians 
now beyond our vision. 

Thus the sources, which alone have been used here, do not 
prove that one of the roots of scientific Indian medicine had 
its origin in the Mediterranean region. It may be inferred 
that a considerable part of Indian medicine, including its 
surgery, developed about the beginning of the Christian era, 
as it is said to have originated in the north-west of India; 
the possibility of Hellenistic influence upon it, however, 
cannot be entirely denied. 



An Overlooked Pali Sutta 

By C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

TT will one day be consideied cuiiouB—^the prejudiced and 
partial way in which the Pali Suttas, up to the present 
time, have been exploited. Buddhists, for instance, both 
Bmayanists in their way and Mahayanists in their way, had 
let it be known, that for them both the reality of the “ man ”, 
as an entity over and above body and mind, was illusory. 
He was but a name for a complex of fleeting dhatimS. 
European writers on Buddhism, taking this assertion at its 
face-value, and not at its historical value, selected passages 
from the Suttas endorsing it. They made no search for 
passages which seemed to throw doubt, at least at some 
period, on the dogma. These passages remained overlooked 
by adherents and by external commentators alike. When 
are we going to develop a better historic/oir ? 

For there certainly are passages of the latter kind. I call 
them “ left-ins ”. They could never have been suffered to 
come in later. Consider, for instance, the parable thrice 
ascribed to Sariputta : that of the kumara taking from his 
wardrobe a suit appropriate for morning, midday, or evening 
wear, to illustrate the procedure of a man who had " his ” 
thoughts, “ his ” mind-ways at “ his ” disposal, but was not 
under the control of those mind-ways: how does not this 
utterance cut like a knife through that an-attd doctrine, 
whicih a Buddhist will say runs like a red thread through his 
religion! According to that doctrine, there is no wearer 
of the suits; the suits are the man. In the simile we find 
ourselves in the India of the Upanisads and the Gita :— 
as a man having put off toom garments takes other, new ones, 
so having put off the worn bodies goes he to other, to new ones. 

In the simile we have receded from the later India of 
Buddhist influence, from Ceylon, from Burma. 
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In that earlier India, too, are we in the overlooked Satta 
of the Anguttara “ Threes ” (No. 40) known as “ Adhipatej- 
yani", or Mandates, or What belongs to the Mandater 
(adkipati), or Master. A later compilation than this would 
have called the three: “ Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha,” or 
Sabbam aniccam, dukkham, anatta, or suHtiam, appanikitam, 
oMimUtam. This Sutta calls them the self (attd), the world 
and dhamma. 

Under the first head, the speaker (of course he has to be the 
inevitable monk), contending that he had taken iip the 
religious life from no worldly or material motives, confesses 
he as yet scarce saw his way to spiritual health. Worse 
would now be his plight were he to seek again the lower 
things he had forsworn. “ And he ponders thus: ‘ Stirred 
up for me shall unsluggish effort become ; called up unmuddled 
mindfulness ; serene shall body be and onepointed the mind.’ 
He having made just the self his mandate puts off the 
bad, makes the good become, puts off the blameworthy, 
noakes become the blameless; and cherishes the pure self. 
This is called the mandate of the self.” 

Under the second head, after the same anxioiis heart- 
searchings over want of progress, and fearing he may fall a 
prey to sensuous, malicious, and malign (vihimsa-) thoughts, 
he considers : “ Great is this concourse of worlds. Therein 
live recluses and brahmans who can with deva-sight see me 
and read my thoughts, though they be far from me, though 
if near they be unseen. And they would thus know me: 
Look at this clansman, who left the world out of faith, miTad 
up with bad and evil things! Devas, too, there are of like 
powers, who would say no less of me.” And he proceeds 
to ponder as before, having thus made the worlds his 
mandaters. 

Here, parenthetically, are two points of interest. 

The compound hka-sannivaso: “ together-dwellingplace 
of the world,” is, I think, a way of using “ world ” as many. 
The plural {loka) we hardly ever find in the Pitakas. As yet 
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(we have alas ! no Concoidance) I have only found plural 
in the Maha-Gkisinga-Sutta (M.I., p. 213): sahaaaam hhknam. 
The more usual equivalent is sahasaadM loko, or lokadA&u. 
And we know how we meet with “ world cum denizens ”, 
described with the prefix set-: sadevako, etc. How again we 
find the memory of former worlds or lives (“ life ” was equally 
confined to the singular) called piild>e-nives’-dnu88ati. As 
I have said elsewhere, one result of this curious limitation 
was the use of bhava to mean, not only bhavya, becoming, 
but the many opportunities of becoming: “worlds” and 
“lives”, with that merging of the great guarantee of salva¬ 
tion into its opportunities (bhavya into bhava), which, alas! 
monastic pessimism held up as so evil. In this old Sutta 
we have nothing of that; we have the truly ancient Sakyan 
awareness of the man of earth as watched in his career by 
an unseen concourse, an awareness that finds so striking an 
echo in the epistle to the Hebrews: “ Wherefore seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us ”—^the race in the Way of the worlds. 

In the Abhidhamma-Pitaka we find these two mandaters : 
the self, the worlds, recast as the terms hiri-ottappam : 
“ shame ” and “ to feel hot ” (with guilt). The Commentary 
hereon shows Buddhaghosa at his best. The comment is 
given in Bud. Psych. Ethics, p. 18, n. But in the text 
(Dhammasangaoi), the depersonalizing of the mandaters 
into two states of consciousness is characteristic of the fading 
out of the “ man ” into mind. 

Under the last head, the speaker, again anxious over his 
backwardness, reflects thus: “ Well proclaimed by the 

Bhagavan is dhamma, (as of) present interest, yet not to be 
reckoned in earth-time only,^ inviting, leading towards, 
to be known by the wise praiyStma : paccattam : in the very 


AhSliko, not in kSla bnt T in halpat. 
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tool. • Now theie are for me fellow-religLoiis-BtudentB: he 
'who laiowB, he who sees, living (with me). If I who have 
left the world for a dAommo-role so well proclaimed should 
live in sloth and carelessness, this would not be suitable for 
me.” And the will to effort foUows as before; the will 
surely, though he had no word for it. He falls back on 
“stirred-up effort ” ; better truly than nothing, but the wiU 
IS the atirring up. 

The man’s argument here is curious, and for me 
suggests a much later editorial hand interfering, Santi 
me aabrahmacan janam passam viharanti : why are the 
participles in the singular with subject in sin g ular (or 
plural) and predicate in the plural? 

Let us first forget the change in meaning that dharma 
underwent, in time, in Buddhism. We see the Founder 
at the start practically substituting dharma for atman as the 
aspect under which he rendered homage to the Highest. 
We know that this is said to have been his gesture immediately 
before he had uttered a word as a teacher. Dhamma was for 
him no externalized doctrine; it was That-according-to- 
Whom man should walk. It was the Inner Monitor, the 
ArUataffSmt of the brahman teaching; the sense of duty; 
conscience—“ ay, that Deity within my bosom.” ^ Have 
we not here the Divine Fellow-student knowing, seeing, the 
Witness of whom the verses, combining atta and dhamma, 
go on to speak ? Here are we truly in India, where Sadhana 
sees Deity under many aspects: not only as Santo but also 
as Sakhya, the Friend, from whom the believer ” BbriukH no 
more ” {Brhad. U., 4, 4, 16). SabrcAmacan is not only a 
plural form ; as singular, it fits the janam passam. We have 
but to replace samli by at^i, and add the RiuguInT predicate. 
If editing there has been here, methinks this is better editing. 

And there is certainly nothing of monastic Buddhism 
in the verses till we come to the last two : 


- * Shakespeare, The Tmput. 
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Nought in the world is secret for doer of evil deed. 

The self, 0 man, knows what of thee is true or filtlse. 

Ah sir, the lovely self, the witness, you despise. 

Who hide in self the self that’s being evil. 

Devas and wayfarers see the fool unevenly walking in the 
world. 

Hence let him mindful walk, having the self as master. 

Delicately let him walk, a muser, having the worlds as master. 

According to dharma let him walk, having dharma as master. 

The man of worth ne’er falters advancing in the true. 

Then a verse of monk-values :— 

Mara routed, the Ender overcome, he the striver has touched 
the waning out of birth. 

Lo I such an one is he, worldwise, sagacious, a man of worth 
who grasps at naught. 

It is not uncommon to find appended to verse or prose 
this later outlook. 

But in the rest of the Sutta, albeit the man of will is made, 
not Everyman, but a monk among monks, we have a worthy 
picture of what the early teaching will have been; man the 
wayfarer as the very real, very present, mandated by the ideal 
self in himself, the immanent Deity of the time and place; 
man as mandated by the worthy of all the worlds, his 
witnesses; man as mandated by the inner controller, whose 
monitions are as God not leaving Himself without a witness. 
So for me will the first men of the Sakyans have taught, 

I cannot find it possible to place in the same decade, the 
same generation, nay, the same century, (a) the utterer of 
this Sutta and the utterers of the view (Majjhima, No. 22), 
that the self as eternally real (the passage is obviously corrupt) 
is entirely an opinion of fools, or of the flagrantly unfitting 
Samyutta analogy of the chariot. Or (6) the utterer of 
this Sutta with the later noeaning of “ the world ” as having 
not “mondial”, but only “worldly” qualities, or as 
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*' impeimaaent, ill, not-seU”. Or (e) the utterer of this 
^ Satto vrith the later meauing of Dhamma as a fixed corpus 
ai teaching “to be learnt by heart”, to be remembered, 
to be known “ in the meaning and in the letter ”, in a 
“ beginning, middle, and end ”. Such utterances are quoted 
to support the views still held by and about Buddhism. 
This Sutta is overlooked. 
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A Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand 

Bt ERNEST EACKAY 
(PLATE IV.) 

TN the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1930 
Professor Langdon illustrates (FI. IX, Fig. 4) a curious 
pottery stand found at Hursagkalamma, Kish. This, he 
states, is only found below the flood stratum down to water- 
level, i.e. prior to 3,200 B.C., according to his dating; and 
it may possibly be the niknai^ of Babylonian ritual which 
was in common use, according to the texts, right down to 
the Persian Period. During my work at Kish I found a 
similar stand—^now in the Field Museum, Chicago—^in the 
same area of the site. These stands which average 2^ feet 
in height are shaped rather like an hour-glass, and are open 
throughout at the top and base. Moreover, they are orna¬ 
mented with triangular incisions which sometimes pierce 
the side entirely, sometimes only partially so. 

Stands of the very same shape, but made of cane or reed, 
are to be seen on any railway station in India at the present 
day, where they are used to support the trays of the food- and 
sweetmeat-vendors who supply the wants of the poorer 
passengers. One of these cane stands is illustrated in 
PI. IV.i 

The perforations in the Sumerian clay stands are evidently 
a rough attempt to represent the interstices in the prototype 
of the modem modhd (stand); it was probably quite incidental 
that they also served to ornament and to lighten the stand 
which when made in pottery is decidedly heavy. 

The horizontal bands round the pottery stand from Kish, 
some if not all of which are notched to resemble a cord or 

> ThiB is unfortunately not a very good example as it is bound in oom- 
poratively few plocee. 
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zope, evidently represent the cords of the Indian md^. 
The simple thickened edges of the Kish example, at top and 
bottom, obviously represent the cloth-bound edges of some 
of the Indian stands. It is interesting to find that when the 
latter occupy a more or less permanent position, the top 
and bottom are frequently heavily plastered with clay 
to prevent their folding up, as there is a tendency for 
them to do. 

Since Professor Langdon compares the pottery stands from 
Kish with the mhnakhu of Babylonian ritual {JRA8., 1930, 
p. 604), it would be interesting to learn whether this word 
implies that the article was originally made of reeds. There 
is every probability that the reed stands which are so common 
in India to-day were also in use in ancient Babylonia, though 
none of them could have survived the test of time in the way 
that the more substantial copies of them in pottery have done. 

There can be no doubt, 1 think, that the squat form also 
of offering- or food-stand, as it is sometimes called, is a copy 
of a reed stand. Indeed, squat stands made of reeds (also 
of hour-glass shape) are used as low stools and tables in 
Northern India at the present day. We have some con¬ 
firmation of this in the squatter pottery stands from Egypt, 
Elam, and Sumer,^ in which also there are triangular 
perforations. 

It would be idle to speculate on the coimtry in which these 
reed stands originated. I have seen them used by deck 
passengers on the coasting steamers and dhows that trade ' 
between India and Iraq, and no doubt they were just as much 
used in ancient times as now. For shipboard purposes they 
are especially useful as they are unbreakable, a valuable 
desideratum on a vessel where replacements caimot easily 
be obtained. 

‘ Morgan, Xo PrAistoin OrientaU, t. ii, p. 284, fig. 328; p. 285, 
figs, 320, 330. 
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Mr. Mackay’s comparison of the reed stands of modem 
India with the pierced pottery stands found so prolifically 
at Eish, but only before 3000 b.c., is interesting and l^e 
similarity not to be denied. As to the Sumerian nig-na = 
nikmkku, which obviously means censer, it should be pointed 
out that this word nig-na occurs not earlier than the Gassite 
period, PBS. x, 339, 10; Scheil, Dil. Per. x, 96, 31; 97, 18; 
Melishipak, end of thirteenth century, nig-na is not 
documented in any Sumerian text which can be safely assigned 
to a period before the Cassites. It does oeeur in bilingual 
incantations, rendered by niknakhu, which is obviously 
a loan-word, hence nig-na must have existed in Sumerian. 
These bilingual incantations are known to have originated 
in the late Sumerian period. 

The shape of the niknakku, which was certainly not made of 
reeds in the late periods, has been definitely fixed by Scheil, 
ibid., 90, n. 3, by comparing the text, p. 91, 18-19, “ This 
nig-na which has been placed before the goddess Nana,” 
with the monument itself, pi. 13, No. 1, where the nig-na 
stands before the goddess, a cone-shaped object on a pillar, 
with band near the top. A good example of this niknaMeu 
in the Gassite period, is Ward, Seal Cylinders, 535 (British 
Museum), text edited in RA. 16, 73, No. 10. The Assyrian 
representations are much the same, Gressmann, Texts und 
BUder, figs. 523-^; Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i, 
fig. 48. Now it is obvious that the shapes of these later 
niknakku are lineal descendants of the ancient forms found 
at Eish, conical base tapering upward to a narrow point 
where there is a projecting band, and then spreading outward 
to a pronouncedly carinate rim. 

In PSBA. 1909, 75-7, I studied the philological and 
archffiological evidence. There can be little doubt but that 
the Eish stands are the ancient precursors of the Gassite, 
Assyrian, and late Babylonian niknakku. 
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The claaaical STimerian word for censer was ma-iA-ah. 
See Streck, Asswh. ii, 282, 27, where the variant has nig-na. 
Hence masabbu, the loan-word, has the same meaning as 
niJmaJiJeu. These nuuab were frequently made of reeds, 
Keissner, SBH. 77, 30; ZA. 19, 386; 5. ii, 9. A list of reed 
maaaba occurs in Hotimd Festschrift, pi. v, obv. 1-3, period 
eirea 2300 b.c. The reed masab is mentioned in a text of the 
period of Dungi, where it is said to contain 20 sila of grain, 
about 3| quarts. 

A Kish syllabary mentions masahs made of rumex wood 
and of tamarisk. Foebel, PBS. v, 100; iii, 28, a reed masab, 
clearly means a wicker cradle for an infant. See Ungnad, 
Hamurabi Gesetze, No. 1760, p. 146. The word masab = 
masabbu existed side by side with nihnakku in the late period. 

A ma-s&-ah kari of silver, used for sacrifices {H mdkJdti), 
Y08. vi, 62, 10; cf. 189, 14, Neo-Babylonian period. Cf. 
Zimmem, Rt., p. 120, 6, the reed masab haru of <^Bau, 
i.e. of the storehouse of the goddess Bau. 

Mr. Mackay’s question as to whether the nihnakku could be 
made of reeds is, therefore, to be answered in the afBrmative. 
masab and nigna may well mean stand for supporting a censer 
pan, or a support for a cradle. But by Tpars 'pro toto these 
words clearly mean censer. Whether the comparison with 
the modern Indian reed stands is justifiable I cannot say. 

The shapes of pottery objects so often imitated those of 
earlier reed wicker products that Mackay’s contention is - 
certainly timely and illuminating. 
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The Origin of Banking in Mediaeval Islam : 
A contribution to the economic historjr of the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER FISCHEL 

I 

fTTEIE last few decades have seen the publication of several 
hitherto unedited Arab sources relative to the history 
of the ‘Abbasid empire in the tenth centnzy—such as KilSb 
ta’rlkh dtrwuzara' by Hilal as-§abi,^ the volumes of Miska- 
waihi’s Kitab tajdrib al-umain* and at-Tanukhi’s Nishwar 
al-muha^ra *—^that are a veritable storehouse of information 
on the social, economic, and political situation of that period. 
These works * have revealed a completely new world to us : 
they show us, so to speak, the back stage of tenth century 


^ £d. with notes and glossaiy by H. F. Amedroz, Leyden, 1904; 
abbreristed Wuz. 

* Ed. and translated by H. F. Amedroz and B. 8. Margolioath in the 
oolleotion The Sclipee of the Abbatid Caliphate, Original Chronicle* o/ the 
Fourth ItiomicCenturpfOxioid, 1920,1-^0; abbreviated itfisl;. Afaosimile 
edition oi Uiskawaihi had already been published by L. Caetani in the 
Gibb Memorial Series, 1013. 

■ Ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1922, Oriental Translation Fnnd, 
vol. xivii; translated under the title The Table-talk of a Meeopotamiain 
Judge, London, 1023, Oriental lYanBlation Fund, vol. zzviii; abbreviated 
Tan. I. A second volume of this work has been foond recently by F. Krenkow 
in the British Museum, and has been imblished by D. 8. Margoliouth in 
La reuue dt VAcadimit Arab* d Darna*, 1930; abbreviated. Tan. IL Hen 
I wish to thank Professor B. 8. Margoliouth for kindly having called my 
attention, at the 18th OiientalistB’ Congress of Leyden, to his edition of at- 
Tanukhrs second part, of the existence of which I had been unaware up 
to then. Vide also the translation of the said second volume in lekmie 
Culture, 1031, which, however, has not been aooeasible to me here. 

* I would also refer here to ‘Arfb b. 8a‘d, Tabari confmuotue, ed. de Gosje, 
L^den, 1807, further to KitSb aLtmuard’ 1^ Ibn ‘Abdfis al.Jahshiyarl, ed. 
V. Mzik in facsimile, Leipzig, 1928; to at-TawulM KiOb tU Faraf bafd el- 
Shiddah, Cairo, 1003-4; to TaqOt-. Irehad al-arfb, ed. MaigoUouth, and 
to the works of the Arab geographers (BiU. Geogr, Arab, ed. de Oo^je) 
and histariane (b. al-Affr, tU-MaFUdi, ef-Tabari, b. Taghribardi, eto.). 



'Abbasid administxation and we see the govenunental 
moobinery with all its lamifications in action. 

This is chiefly due to the historiographical approach of the 
authors ^ ; being themselves hi gh government ofiBcials, they 
dwell particularly on economic and administrative details, 
and are most keenly interested in financial affairs, in the 
system of farming revenue, the management of estates, 
the bureaucratic apparatus, the viziers and their actions. 
These sources for the administration of the ‘Abbasid empire 
contain a vast number of names and titles of different institu¬ 
tions, departments, and ofiSces, which all represent parts of 
the administrative network which we see functioning. But 
we do not immediately perceive how all those institutions 
work and, by mutual efforts, brmg about the resulting effect; 
neither do we see what function corresponds to each link of 
this govenunental machine. 

In order to orientate oneself in this administrative maze, 
only one method is possible : to start &om the terminology, 
investigating each term or title separately. In a primeval 
forest the uprooting of a single tree, with all its entangle¬ 
ments and intricacies, may open a way to a clearing; so 
here, the analysis of a particular expression and its thorough 
elucidation may help to disentangle the whole skein of 
concepts. 

I have already applied this method to the expressions 
bait mol al-khassa and bait mal <d-‘dmma, among others, that 
occur so frequently in these sources and in this way 
investigated the relations between the Caliph’s privy purse 
JU and the public exchequer (CUl JU ),* 


» Regarding the place occupied by these writers in Arab historiography, 
of. the various editors’ prefaces; further. D. S. Margoliouth, Arabic 
Hiitorians, Calcutta, 1930. pp. 12g-137; the corresponding articles in the 
Bnoyolopssdia of Islam, Amedroz inDer lOam, ii (1011), pp. 106-114; ibid.. 
V (1014), pp. 336-357 ; M. Hartmann. “ Ana der Oesellschaft des verfoUen- 
dem Abbasidenreiches,” Le Monde Oriental, iii, 1909, pp. 247-260. 

j *’■ «fam<«ehen Finamverwaliung m 

10. Jahrbundert, to be published presently. 
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In the following pages a further advance into the hitherto 
much neglected field of Moslem financial administration will 
be attempted, and at the same time, in connection with the 
term jahbadh, the importance of these sources for Jemah 
history will be illustrated. That they should possess such 
an importance may seem surprising at first sight. But our 
authors, just because of their fondness for economic and 
administrative details, and thanks to their high degree of 
objectivity and impartiality, make frequent mention in their 
works of Jews, who held important titles and offices, and 
whose functions in the service of the state must have been 
closely connected with the financial administration of their 
times ; so closely that a Muslim historian must needs mention 
them. 


II. The Ponctton op a Jabbadb 

We may conveniently choose as a starting-point for our 
inquiry the concept of jcMadh An Arab lexico¬ 

grapher * paraphrases this term in a general way as “ a money 
expert, experienced in most intricate affairs, very well versed 
in matters of cash ”. Dozy * renders the expression with 
“ vdrificateur, changeur ”, Karabacek * with “ Saeckelwait ”, 
V. Kremer * with “ Regierungskassierer ”, Wahrmund • with 
” ein guter Geldkenner, ein geschickter Wechsler ”, Amedroz ^ 

1 Taj-al-‘Arus, ii, p. 555. Dozy, Supplement, i, p. 225, s.v., reatlB alao 
jikhadh ( pi- Cf-Vollers,I,ectconPerncum, i, p. 544, s.v. Ji^, 

exactor veotigalium. The word jahbadh is supposed to be of Persian 

’^Taj-al-'Ariis, p. 668. 

* Dozy, ibid. 

* MitteUungen aus der Sammhing der Parrot Ertherzog Sainer, Vienna, 
1887, vol. ii, p. 169. 

> Vdier das Einnakmebudget des Abbasidenniches, Vienna, 1887, p. 8. 

* HanduOrterbueh der arabisehen und deutsehen Sprache, Giessen, 1887, 
i, p. 464. 

’ Olossaiy to his edition of XiOb al-vutar6\ p. 69. Cf., however, JSAS., 
1908, p. 432, “ receiving-clerk.” 
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>: trith "tnaraiy receiver”, D. S. Margolioutit^ witli 
“ collector ”, A, Me* * with “ BaaMer ”, and L. Maesignon > 
likewise with “banquier”. 

A bearer of this title jahbadh is already mentioned in Arab 
sources of the t.iTnn of al-MansQr (764—776).* But persons so 
designated become more evident only in the tenth century. 
This fact is probably connected with the flourishing state 
of commerce at this period and the changed basis of its 
general economic structure. Towards the end of the ninth 
century a change in the financial administration of the 
‘Abbasid empire took place, and this, as von Kremer has 
already pointed out,* was due to the replacement of the silver 
{dirham) standard, hith^to used in Islamic state economy, 
by the gold (dindr) standard. It is noteworthy that in the 
tax-rolls of the eighth and ninth centuries * the revenues of 
the -western provinces are expressed in gold, while those of 
the eastern ones are expressed in silver. On the other hand, 
in a tenth century budget all the items are already expressed 
in gold. These new currency conditions, as well as the diversity 
of coins in circulation,’ and their fluctuating relative values, 

* Mitk. and Tan., paaeim. 

* Die Benaiaaanct dee Ulam, Heidelberg, 1922, p. 48, 460. 

* £a Patnem d’ Al-UaMj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 200. See now L. Massignon, 
“ L’influenoe de I’lslam an moyen fige snr la fondation et I’essor des 
banqnea jui-ves" {Bulletin d’£tuda OrientaUt de I’lnstitut Pnaujai* de 
Danuu), 1932, which I received when the present study was already 
concluded. 

* b. ‘Abdus al-Jahshiyari, KUah al-unaara’, Leipzig, 1926, p. 63o, 1. 9, 
11: p. 63a, 1.6. 

' Op. oit., p. 6 fi. 

* These tax-rolls, upon which A. v. Kremer based his study of the 
financial administration in his still -nduable KvlturgeaMchte dee Oriente, 
Wien, 1876, i, pp. 256-379, and inVerhandlungen dee VII. Internal. Oriental. 
Kongreeeee, Wien, 1886, pp. 1-18, are to be found (in chronological order): 
(a) b. Khaldun, “Muqaddima,” ed. Quatremtre, Nolieee et extraite 
Pans, 1860, vol. xvi, pp. 321-4. (b) b. 'Abdus al Jahshiyari, Kit&b dt-unaari’, 
ed. V. Mzik, pp. 1796-1826. (c) Qudama 6. Ja'far, ed. de Goeje, vi, pp. 236- 
262. (d) 6. Khordadhbek, ed. de Qooje, vi, p. 8 S. 

’ The Arab geographers and other Arab sources contain many references 
to the variety of coins and their respective values. Cf. e.g. lelakhri 203, 
12; 208, 7 ; 213, 8. 6. Hauqal, 267, 1; 270, 6. Muqaddaei, 208, 3. 
Cf. especially tTuz., 208 and 314. 



necessitated tiie conyetsion of coins teceived by the pubfio 
exchequer, and it was just this conversion that vras pe^rmed 
by the jahhadh. The jcMadh'a function accordingly became 
an indispensable one, and his heightened importance is most 
clearly manifested by three facts: (a) the frequent mentian 
of the mol cd-jahbadha Jl>}, (6) the establishing of 

a special and (c) the frequent 

mention of bearers of the title of jcthbadh by name. 

The mcd oSrjadibadha is a sort of tax, a premium or exchange 
rate that played a considerable part in the financial life of 
those times. As a special item, it appears in the income 
budget for 918-19.^ In Wuz. 256, we come again across 
the mdl d-yMadha as an integral part of the public income, 
and the discussion wherein it is mentioned gives us for the 
first time valuable information as to the real nature of this 
concept.* 

We learn therefrom that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, later so famous as a 
Vizier, had to draw up a budget of the revenues of the Mosul 
and Zab district when he was the head of the Dlwan ad-dar. 
His principal—^it was Abtt ‘Abbas b. al-Furat, the brother of 
the Vizier Eiasan b. al-Furat—^found on examining this 
budget scheme that JU had not been included as an 

item. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, however, replied that he wanted to be fair 
in his treatment of the taxpayers and not impose the money¬ 
changer’s profit upon the subjects of this newly conquered 
province. Nevertheless, Abu ‘Abbas b. al-Furat insisted 
upon the registration of this exchange rate* as a special 
item of the revenue.* We hear later of a certain ^asan 


' Kremer, Einnahmebudget, pp. 28. 32, 34, 38. 

' Cf. also H. F. Amedroz, "Abbasid Administration in its Deoaj,” 
JBAS., 1913, p. 835. 

• Further evidence for mat al-jahbaiOia v. Wuz., 291 (vOi-adiiyS, 
vxdjahJxMa), Eol. iii, 71. Qnatremire Mcml., i, 199, oit. by Dozy, ibid. 
Cf. also Harkavy, Studien und JliOtihmgtn, Berlin, 1887, pp. 274„ 340, 364. 

* Wuz., 266. This item brought the state in no lees than 10,000 dinars. 
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b. AU 'Isa on-naqqad,* who waB placed in charge of the mSl 
(O^akbadha. 

The estabhahment of a special ^ reported 

in the year 928,* and as its head is mentioned a Ghnstian 
Ibrahim b. Ayyiib. In kudama b- Ja'far’s Kitab al Qharaj 
the institution of Dwan al-jahbadha is discussed in detail, and 
full particulars are given about the aflairs conducted by it.* 

But the part played by the jahbadh is revealed not only by 
the coming into use of mdZ alrjaJihadh as a fixed term of tenth 
century Islamic financial administration and by the mstitu- 
tion of a Dlwan. Our sources also mention bearers of the title 
of jaAbadh by their name and even give us fairly precise 
information as to their activities. We thus hear, e.g., of a 
jaAbadh named Ibrahim b. Ahmed b. Idris,* of one Ibrahim 
b. Yuhanna,* of a Zakariyya b. Yuhanna,* of Sahl b. Nam,^ 
of isra’il b. §alib.* of Nicolas b. Andflna,* of Merkur b. 
Shanuda,*" etc.“ 

III. The Position op the asl adb-dsiuua in the Tenth 
Centoky 

Of all the bearers of the jaAbadh title, however, none seem 
to have played at the Caliph al-Muqtadir’s court a part equal 
to that of two bankers who are expressly designated as 

>■ Wuz., 291, 4 ; y. also W%a., 224. 

• ‘Arib., 136, 8. 

' MS. Paris, No. 6907, fol. 236. An edition of a part of this manu- 
soript is in preparation by me. Hez, ibid., p. 72, calls this Diwan 
“ Beichsbank ”, which, however, is mnch too modem. 

• Was., 224. 

• Wuz., 226! Mislc., 96, 99. 

• Wuz., 168. 

' Muk., 349, 379. 

• Milk., 349, ii, 62. 

• In a papyrus of the tenth century, ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, in “ Select 
Arabic Papyri of the Rylands CoUection ” in FloriUgium M. de Vogui, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 410-17. Here the joAbodA receives the Kharaj. 

” In an eleventh century papyrus, ed. by Karabaoek, l.c. 

« Cf. 6. Rosie, ed. de Goeje, p. 207. Fide also Gottheil-Worrell, Qeniza 
Fragmtidi, Nw York, 1927, pp. 70-1 and pp. 164-6. 
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ol-jdhbadMn alryakudiyydn, namely, Joseph b. Phineas ^ and 
Aaron b. Amram.* This surprising fact leads ns to the 
problem of Jewish court officials in ‘Abbasid times. There 
is no need to take up here the entire problem of the position 
of Jews and the ahl adh-dhimma generally in Islamic state 
service.® The very casual remarks to be found in Arab 
literature certainly show clearly that though the Islamic aliens 
laws strictly forbade the admission of non-Mohammedans to 
administrative posts, this prohibition was never strictly 
observed. There is direct historical evidence for the activity 
of Jews, Christians, and other members of “protected 
religions ’’ in various departments of Islamic state service 
at all times. The edicts disqtialifying Christians and Jews for 
offices in the government, repeated as often as a new Caliph 
succeeded to the throne, are only symptomatic of the imperfect 
application of the theory, and show that practical life followed 
other rules than those to which jurists and theologians 
aspired.® 

The Caliphs were, in fact, quite unable to dispense with the 
particular abilities of the M adh-dhimma for certain pro¬ 
fessions, and were thus obliged to admit them into the ranks 
of their civil service. The Caliph al-Muqtadir, too, whose 
reign, described by our sources, is the only one with which 

‘ WUZ; 79, 80, 158, 178; Mr», 74; Tan., ii, 81 ft. a 

Bometimes 

* WuZ; 33, 79-80, 124, 168, 306-7; Mitk., 79-80, 112, 128; Arib.. 
74, 91 ; Tan., ii, 81 ff. C£. also Hut., 44, 66. JL^l 

■ The newest publication on this subject, A. S. Tritton, The Ccdiphe 
and their tum-Modim Svbjeete, London, 1930; and a further article by 
the same author in JRA8., April, 1931, pp. 311-338. Befarenoe may also 
be made to B. Gottheil, “ An Answer to the Dhimmis,” in JAOS., vol, 41, 
1921, pp. 383-457, esp. p. 387; and to M. Belin, “ Fetoua relatif b la 
condition des Dhimmis . . . en pays musulmans,” Joum. A»iatigm> 1851, 
pp. 455-6. A. Mez, l.c., pp. 28-55, is instructive. 

* Cf. I. Ooldziher, “ Usa|^ Juils d’aprbs la littbrature religiense des 
Musulmans,” SEJ., vol. xxviii (1894), pp. 75-94; the ” Appendioe ”, 
pp. 91 ft., is especially instructive, though oonoerned with later times. 
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ate liete ctmoemed, could aot help admitting Jews and 
CSttistians to certain governmental functions. Sven before 
■ bia reign *■ there must have been non-Muslim civil servants, 
for he had to regulate anew the question of the (M adhr^Mnuna 
as administrative officials at the very beginning of his reign. 
In 908 * he promulgated an edict admitting Jews and Christians 
to only two state functions, namely, that of physician and 
that of hftTiW (5 Jl 4^).* It is extremely significant that 
he did not want to exclude Jews and Christians from all 
administrative posts, but only to define the offices to which 
they were to be restricted. In so doing he was probably only 
legalizing the status quo, whilst taking into consideration 
the needs of the State. 

The extent of the Jews’ participation in these two official 


^ During the reign of the Celiph al>Ha‘ta4id, numerous Jews and 
Christians again became government officials. The Vizier ‘Ubaidallah b. 
Sulaim&n in a reply to the Caliph, jnstifles this measure as follows : “ Not 
because of any sympathy on my part for Judaism or Christianity did I 
take the Unbelievers into civil service, but because I found them to be 
more faithfully attached to thy dynasty than Muslims.” Cited by Oraetz, 
vol.v, p. 277, and Dubnow, vol. ii, p. 4%, from a passagein J. J. Aasemani’s 
Bibliotheca Oriemtalie Ckmentino-Vatieana, Borne, 1719-1728, vol. iii, pars 2. 

* Strangely enough, neither Tabari nor b. Atir mentions this edict, the 
only evidence is Abu’l Moh^in b. Taghribardi’s work, An-Nujum az- 
Zahira, ed. T. O. Juynboll, Leyden, 1862-1861, vol. ii, p. 174. The text 
reads as follows;— 

Jais IJaJl J Ml (ijUJly Jy^l d»-l f-baUw M ,^1 jXill 

According to this edict, Jews and Christians were also again subjected to 
limitations of attire; but it is improbable that the latter were strictly 
enforced. ‘Arib, 30, mentions a particular x>rohibition directed against 
Christians in the civil service. 

* For the translation of this expression by “ banker ” v. p. 3: cf. also 
de Saoy, CkreslomotiWe Afode, Faria, 1806, ii, p. 330, apud Fleischer, l.c. 
It is justified by the actual functions of the jahbadh which we really know 
only now from the new sources. The banking function of the jahbadh only 
evolved in the tenth century from sorting and trading in coins. The 
evolution from money-changer to money-lender and banker is a phenomenon 
that has also been observed in other civilizations. Ft* M. Weber, WirtsehafU- 
geaehithte, Mtochen, 1923, p. 226. Handw. d. Staatsw. s.v. Banken; 
Kulisoher. Wannltandleir und Gddazideiher im MUUUdter, Zeitaelunft fUr 
Volkewirtichaft Sozbilpolitik und VerwaUung, vol. 17 (1908), p. 218. 



fuiutioQS left open to them by the State could hitherto only 
be infenred from a single reference in tiie work of the Arab 
geographer al-Muqaddasi.^ In describing the situation in 
Egypt and Syria he says: “ Most bankers * {jahabidka 
dyers, money-changers {^yarifat), and tanners 
here are Jews •; most medical men * and clerks * ( .j^S\ 
*d»Vl) are Christians.” 


> Ed. de Goeje, vii, Leyden, 1006, p. 163 1. 6. 

* The new souroea ahow ua that thia diatribution of oooupationa exited 
not only in Syria and Egypt, but alao in Babylonia at the aame time. 
For the earlier period of. Abu Yuauf, KMb aJ-kharaj, ed. Bulaq, pp. 70-1. 

* Thia atatement, however, appliea only to the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century. We learn from the recently publiahed 
treatiae of the famoua Arab writer al-Jahif (d. 868), Cairo, 1020, ed. 
F. Finkel, that at the time of the Caliph Mutawakhil (847-861) the Babylonian 
Jowa were dyera, tannera, barbera, butchers, etc., while the Christians held 
the socially higher positions, being mon^-changers, secretaries, court 
attendants, medical men, druggists, etc. Cf. D. 8. Margoliouth, “ Ali )>• 
Babban al-Tabari's Book of Religion ** {Proetedirtft oj British Academy, 
xvi, 1030, p. 173). Vide, however, al-J&bi?> Kitib al hayaw&n, Cairo, 1006, 
vol. V, p. 52, where Jews are praised because of their sincerity—perhaps as 
bankers, as Professor Margoliouth suggests. In the course of the tenth 
century a considerable change must have taken place in the professional 
structure of the Jewish population. Probably the appearance of Jewish 
bankers or government treasury oflScials in Baghdad must have been 
connected with the firMncial crisis of that time and the extraordinary 
financial needs of the State, which bad to make use of the Jews in order 

As to the treatise of al-Jahif v. now also E. Fritsch, " Islam und 
Christentum im Mittelalter ” (BcitrBge sur Gescbichte der moslemisohen 
Polemik gegen das Christentum in arabischer Spraohe), Breslau, 1030 ; he 
assigns the treatise of al-Jahi* to the reign of the Caliph al-Ma’mun (813- 
833). Fide H. Hiischfeld, “ Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible,” JQR., 
xiii (1001), pp. 230-2, 230-40. Finkel characterizes this treatise as 
“ unique in the whole range of Mohammedan polemical literature ” 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xlvii (1027), pp. 312-328). 

* Among the medical men named in our sources there are, judging by 
names and designations, apparently no Jews. Vide b. al-Qiffi, p. 104,400 i 
WuZ; 244. Cf. J. Obermeyer, Die Landsehaft Babylonien, E^ankfort a.M., 
1020, pp. 270-2; H. Bowen, Ali b. Isa, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 1028, 
pp. 184, 101, 327, 331-2; B. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cambridge, 1920, 
pp. 140-2. 

' The influence of Christian secretaries and clerks must, in spite of the 
restrictive edict of al-Muqtadir, have been very jwwerful in * AbbSsid admini¬ 
stration. The sources note this fact with regret more than once. Christituis 
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■ ^ 13BEB OBtOm OF BANKING IN MEDIAEVAL ISLAM 

The evidence of the geographer Muqaddasi, together with 
the edict of the Caliph al-Mnqtadir,^ have hitherto heen the 
only direct statements * we had concerning the occupations 
of the Jews in the tenth centuiy ‘Abbasid empire. Now our 
new sources not only confirm these statements, but also 
supplement them considerably. The data now in our 
possession actually show us two Jews, Joseph b. Phineas and 
Aaron b. Amram, in the performance of their joAhodA functions, 
and the part they were able to play in vnrtue thereof at the 
court of the Caliph al-Huqtadir. To these Jewish bankets 
we will now direct our attention. 


IV. Titles, Internal Organization, and Period 
Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram are repeatedly 
mentioned in the sources as cd-jahbadhan al-yahUdiyydn, the 
two Jewish bankers,® or af-tujjar, the merchants * ; and each 
of them is also referred as joNbadh al-Ahwaz, the banker of the 
province of Ahwaz,® in which capacity they probably had to 
execute certain financial operations in connection with the 
revenue from this province. 

Those titles alone, to say nothing of the relative frequency 
of references to these Jews in the sources, indicate the important 
position occupied by them in the financial administration of 
the ‘Abbasid empire. It is confirmed by another title which 


were members of the most important Diwans. Cf. Muk., 23, 143, 218 ; 
‘Arid, 30, 8; 184, 13 {Faraj, ii, 149). There was even a Christian war 
minister, and chairman of the DiwSn al-jiush. 

‘ The passage from Qutb ed-Din Hanafi's el.»'lom bail 

ed. Bulaq, 1303, p. 74, quoted by E. Fagnan in the above-mentioned 
work (p. 306), was not accessible to me. Al-Muqtadir is praised there for 
having prohibited the admission of Jews and Christians to «s<»s l offices 
and the administration of crown land. 


* Therefore these notices are the only ones quoted by Jewish historians 
like Graeti, Dubnow, Dinaburg, etc. Noteworthy is, in spite of all, the 

• Arib., 74„; Wuz., 79-81; Tan., ii, 81-6. 

* Wuz.. 81 ,; MUk., 44, 66, 129; To*., ii, 86, 4r^. 

• Wia.. 81; Tan., ii, 84 j Wm., 178. 
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aocaiately describes the part they played. Li the extremeljr 
enlightening list of forms of address to the state and (iourt 
officials of sl-Muqtadir ^ the names of Joseph b. Fhiueas and 
Aaron b. Amram are also included and they are honoured mth 
the title" Court Bankers ".jdhSndhat al-hadrat 5 

to whom a particular form of address was due. Undoubtedly 
these Court Bankers were privileged “ Hofjnden ”, whose 
relations with the Caliph and his Viziers were of the closest. 

Nearly in all the passages that tell us anything about 
dealings with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, they 
are represented as acting conjointly. They are designated 
by the stereotyped formula of “ the two Jewish bankers ”, or 
“ the merchants ”. The title “ Court Banker ” was bestowed 
upon both of them simultaneously. The state authorities, as 
we shall presently see, treat them as a unity, and when the 
Vizier is in need of money both are requested to appear at 
Court. The loan that the Vizier gets from them is granted 
by contract for a period of sixteen years, with both of them, 
with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, and even with 
their successors ^ 4 -^ fU The punishment the Vizier 

threatens them with would have been home by both of 
them, by Joseph b. Phineas as well as by Aaron b. Amram, 
and even by their heirs JFj* 

These indications suffice for us to infer that the two had 
formed themselves into a company and to regard them as 
a single firm.^ This firm may have comprised others besides 

^ WuZ; 168-9. Besides these two Jews there was also a certain Zakariyya 
b. Yubanna upon whom the honour of this title was conferred, but we do 
not hear anything about him or his lustivity elsewhere. L. Massignon 
{La Passion d’aJ-HaUaj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 266) thought that this Zakariyya 
was also a Jew, but this is impossible. Vide now his L’infiuence de VIslam 
an moyen dge p. 6, n. 5, where he admits *' pent-dtre on ohr6tien 

• See Wus., 80a,-81a; Ton., ii, 84„-86,. 

* The Gaonic Besponsa furnish abundant evidence of commercial partner¬ 
ship and associated enterprises etc., of this period. Vide J. Uann, JQS., 
X, 324. During the Middle Ages formation of companies was frequent 
among European Jews also. Vide M. Hoffmann, Der Otldhandel der 
deutsehen Jitdeit im MiUelaUer, Leipsig, 1810, p. 90. 
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Svteph b. Pbineas and Aaron b. Amiam. Such “ othen ” 
are dearfy- alluded to in the above-mentioned expressions, 
meaning “ heirs ” and “ successors Presumably they were 
sons and other relatives of the two principals. Of a son 
of Aaron b. Amram, who acted as jahbadh at court, together 
with his father, there is express mention.* 

The Vizier and the court generally must certainly have 
had a more or less concrete idea of those further partners of 
the banking firm, or they would presumably not have 
referred to them as they did. 

The sources do not tell us for what reasons those court 
bankers had organized themselves so as to form a firm, but 
perhaps it was because of the considerable financial require¬ 
ments they had to meet as Hofjuden, the carrying out of 
which seems to have been above the capacity of a single 
individual, especially as, in that time, the risk of considerable 
financial operations was particularly great.* In any case, 
we have here before us a sin^e banking house, and in modem 
terminology it would probably be appropriate to designate 
it as Joseph, Aaron and Co., Joseph, Aaron and heirs, or 
Joseph, Aaron and successors. Head Office, Baghdadi 

We are not only enabled to make statements as to the 
inner organization of that banku^ firm, but are also in a 
position to define in a more precise way the period of time 
in which these Jewish bankers were demonstrably connected 
with the Court. 

First of all we possess a direct testimony to the terminus 


1 Muk., 128. 

• There will be much to say about the internal mansg.nn'n t of this 
banking bouse later on. when its functions will be dealt with. 

• In Baghdad there was a particular quarter where the money-changers 
and bankers were to be found. -11118 “Wall Street” of Bt^hdadt^s 

‘“Aun-Street" Cf. Tan., i. p. 204; MM.. 247-^; 

‘ P- Court Jews 

M *** CaUphale. Oxford, 18W. or in 

M. Streok, Dvt ,aUe UndMaft Babylon, Leyden, 1900. 
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' V’* 

a quo of their activity as court baQkeiB,^ namely, aoOatdfai^ 
to at-TanQkhi, who says: " The two Joseph b. Phimas 
and Aartm h. Amram) were appointed in the time of 
‘Vbaidcillah b. Yaihya al-KhSqSm.” Bnt this statement, 
useful as it is, can only concord with the other facts and 
dates given in the Arab sources if we regard the name 
‘Ubaidallah b. Yabya as a textual error and read instead 
Muhammed b. ‘Ubaidall^ b. Yahya. 

‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya * was Vizier under the Caliph al- 
Mutawalddl from 862 to 868 and under the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
from 867 to 876. But the negative attitude taken by those 
two sovereigns towards the admission of oM adh-dhimma into 
civil service is too well known to admit of the assumption 
that Jews could have occupied high offices during their reigns, 
still less that Jews would have been appointed to high offices 
just by them. And apart from its inherent improbability 
there is no evidence whatever in the sources to support such 
a supposition. On the other hand, Mobammed b. Yabya, 
the son of ‘Ubaidallah b. Yabya, was one of al-Muqtadir’s 
Viziers (911-12) and lived just during the period when we 
hear for the first time concrete data about these Jews and 
their activities. It is almost impossible to assume that their 
activities took place more than thirty years before any sources 
mention them; rather must their appointment as court-Jews 
have taken place when Mohammed b. ‘Ubaidallah was already 
Vizier, i.e. somewhere between 911 and 912 a.c. The facts 
do agree with that, for the first financial transaction of these 
Jews to be mentioned in our sources took place in the year 
908, and was carried out with the Vizier b. al-Furat,* probably 

1 This statement is only to be found in a single place, namely, in part viii 
of at-TanUkhi’s NMwir al-JIIviS4ara, published only two years ago 
D. 8. Haigolionth (Borne de VAeadimie Ante d Damae, 1930, p. 84). 

■ Vide Zambaur, ibid., pp. 6, 7, 12; Enetfclopcrniia of lekm, ii, s.v. 

' Wux., 80; Tan., ii, 80. ifogarding him, vide Sneydopetdia of lalant, 
ii, 8.T., and E. de Zambaur, Manuel de OMalogie et de Chronologie pour 
Vkistoire de VIeimn, Hannorer, 1927. A manograpb on this Vizier would 
be a valuable oonnteipart to tiie meritorious work of H. Bowen, The Life 
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«ome jeazs before the tide of coiut-bankeis—^no doubt in 
recognition, not in anticipation of services rendered—was 
conferred upon them. During the following years we hear 
about them again and a^in, especially in 913,^ 918,* 921,* 
923,* 924,* and this is a further confirmation of our hypothesis. 

After their appointment diey seem to have been in 
continuous contact with the court till 923. Perhaps the 
dismissal of the Vizier b. al-Furat in 924r-6, after his third 
term of office, accounts for the silence of the sources after 
923 on the subject of this firm, whose patron and most 
important “ client ” he was. Although on the other hand we 
are explicitly informed that “ they were not dismissed until 
their death the latter may have taken place about this 
time. From this we can infer the terminus ad quern of their 
activities.^ In any case, al-Muqtadir’s reign must be 
considered as the period in which these activities took place. 

We may now attempt to determme what these operations 
consisted in. 


and Timet of ‘Mi b. <lta, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 1928, and to that of 
H. Gottsohalk, Die Mdiara’ijjun, Hamburg, 1931. Vide also the short 
but excellent characterization of this Vizier by A. Mez, Die Renaitaance det 
ItUm, pp. 87-9. 

> Tan., a, 83; Waz., 81. 

* ‘Arid, 74. 

• Mitk., 79. The priyileged position at court of Aaron b. Amram can 

^ appears in the inner palace, as related in 

Muk., 79 (reproduced m •Arib, 91), in connection with the trial of al-Hallai 
as one of the usual visitors, as a matter of course. Cf. the story of 
b. Zanjr, apud L. Massignon. Qtiatre textee iniditt relatifa d la bioaraidtie ' 
Jj-ffalloj. raris 1914, p. 9 (Arab text); L. Massignon. La PattioM 
HaUa3.Ve.ne, 1922, p. 286. It follows, indeed, from this p^msge that 
Aaron b. Ammm was in charge of the state-prisoner al-HaUaj. Cf. L. 
Massi^on, L mfinenee, etc., p. 3. Cf. Mitk.. 128, where Aaron b. Amram 
and his son (^^lo^l) are to be found in the residence of the Vizier 
al-Khftqani. 

* Miak,, II2, 

• irSi^Sr *“• 

sm!sYl’11! that after the death of the two principals their 

(To be continued,) 




The Travels of Ippolito Desideri 

By GIUSEPPE TUCXJI 

OIB CHABLES BELL has given in this Journal (July, 
^ p. 710) a detailed account of this important book^ on 
Tibet, which, though already edited in Italian by Puiui, has 
remained for many years insufficiently known. It is not, 
therefore, my purpose to write a new review of the book, 
I only want to point out some mistakes which are to be found 
in the notes of the editor, and this I do not with the intention 
to criticize the diligent work of Dr. De Filippi, but to correct 
some wrong statements which could easily be accepted 
without further investigation by readers imperfectly 
acquainted with things Tibetan. 

p. 379, n. 20. It would have been better to state that 
the information of Strachey is wrong. Ngari (mita' rig) is 
usually called in Tibetan writings Ngari khorsum (-bgkor 
ggum). It comprehends Purang (gpu rang),. 6uge, also called 
^an Suh (including Clartok, Toling, etc.), and Maryul. In 
the old inscriptions of Ladakh, Maryul is the general name for 
the westernmost portion of Ngari. See for instance the 
inscription of bDe legs rnam rgyal at Skyurbucban (c’os ryytd 
po mar yul eUms giun rmms gdir rgyal gras bDe legs rrum 
rgyal stod). The question will be fully discussed in my 
CoU&stim of Tibetan Imscriftiong. In more recent times the 
usual form is Maiiyul, though Manyul was originally the 
name of a district near Kirong (sAiyid grmi) on the Nepalese 
frontier. 

p. 379, n. 24. Gartok is but a summer camp, while Gar 
gunsa is the winter residence. After the big fair of October, 
Gartok is practically deserted, 
p. 381, n. 31. This note is very defective and ought to 

‘ Ah Account of Tibet. The traveU of Ippolito OeBideri of PUtoia, S.J., 
1718-1727, edited bjr FiUppo de FUippi (The Broadway TniYellen). 
jaas. APBit. 1933. 23 
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be xewritten. Tibetan studies have so progressed during the 
last years that we may expect a more accurate exposition of 
Tibetan literature than that contained in this note. The 
bKa’ agyur is not translated from the Chinese (except a few 
treatises), but from Sanscrit. The Bum is not an edition of 
the same “ reduced to twelve volumes ”. Bum is the usual 
name for the Prajaa-paramita in 100,000 verses just as Gya- 
stonpa {brgyad stoh pa) designates the other redaction of the 
same book in 8,000 verses. These treatises are not condensed 
editions of the bKa’ agyur, but separate works included in 
it. But, since they are supposed to contain the very essence 
of Buddhism, they are very often separately printed and 
deposited in small temples or in private chapels (lAa k’aft, 
c’os k’ah) instead of the complete set of the bKa’ agyur, 
which is generally so expensive that only big monasteries or 
rich people can afford to have it printed. Nartand is, of course, 
for Karthang (sNar t’ah). It is impossible to state that “the 
total result (of the Tangyur) is very inferior to the recon* 
struction of the Buddhist Lamaist religion made by Desideri.” 
The Tangyur (bsTan agyur) contains, in fact, the only key for 
understanding the mystic doctrines upon which Tibetan 
religious experiences are based and it throws a great side¬ 
light upon Indian culture. 

p. 386, D. 5. That Thi-songDe-tsen went, with his conquests, 
as far as the Bay of Bengal is quite unknown to me. 

p. 392, n. 22. The sect of the Sakya pa (so skya pa» 
called after the monastery of Sa skya) has nothing to do with 
the Dukpa (qBrug pa), nor is this an offshoot of the 
Nying-mapa (rNiii ma pa). The Sal^a sect was, as known, 
founded by the great Saskya Pap-c’en, while the aBrug pa 
is a subsect of the bKa’ rgyud pa, the founder of which, in 
Tibet, was Maipa, the master of Milaraspa. Even Waddell— 
whose information must always be used with caution—has 
settled the relation of the various sects fairly exactly. Why 
Teshu lama and not Tashi lama ? 

p. 394, n. 26. Sron-tsan Gam-po is, of course, the 
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as Song taen Oam-po of n. 7 at p. 387 ; his name is leally 
apelt Srofi btsan sgam po. * 

p. 396, n. 28. “ Kings of Ladak ” is evidently a misprint 
for Kings of Tibet. 

p. 397, n. 36. De c’og is for bDe mc’og that is Saipvaia. 
The bsTan agyur contains a large literdture concerning the 
mystic experiences connected ‘with his cult. 

p. 402, n. 54. The question of the origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet is more complex than the author supposes. The 
researches of Francke (not Franke as it is written in the note) 
and those of Hoemle did not exactly clear up many of the 
obscure points, as he says. The prototyx)e of the Tibetan 
alphabet is to be found in India and not in Khotan as Franoke 
stated. The article by Laufer printed in the Journal of 
American Oriental Soday, 1918, pp. 34-46, dealing with 
this subject should be consulted. Devanagiri and Devanagri 
are, of course, for Devanagari. 

p. 403, n. 56. It is not true that “ most of the medical 
notions of the Tibetans seem originally to have come from 
China ”, 

The founder of the Tibetan medicine, and at the same time 
the 'writer of many treatises on medicine which still enjoy 
a great authority in Tibet, I mean gYu fog yon tan tngon po, 
studied medicine at Nalanda. This statement, contained in 
his biography, is supported by the very many -treatiBes 
translated from Sanscrit and preserved in the bsTan agyur, 
and by the perusal of the most famous manual of medicine, 
the Vaidurya sfum po, by the sDe arid Saps rgyas rgya mts’o. 

p. 404, n. 63. Whatever might be the original connection 
between the two words, rus pa “ bones ” is quite different 
from rus pa = rgyud pa “ lineage, family ”. 

p. 408, n. 65. The ceremony alluded to is the p’o ba, which 
consists in the projection of the consciousness of the dead 
into a new form of existence, as a rule a paradise. A good 
description of this rite may be found in Madame David 
Neel’s Mystiques et Magidens du Tiba, p. 14. 
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p. 414, n. 12. The Kadampa has nothing to do with the 
tod Beet. Kadampa (bKa’ gdams pa or sfutgs gsar ma) is 
called the school started by Ati& aBrom ston and Kin e’en 
bsab po. The sect was, after Tson k'a pa, absorbed into the 
Oelugpas. 

p. 416, n 14. Ati4a, or better Dipatpkara Ati6a, though 
for some time the abbot of Nalanda, was not a monk of 
Magadha, but of Bengal. He was bom in fact in the village 
of Vajrayogini in the Vikrampur district, which still exists. 
The place was visited by me in December, 1926. There are 
still heaps of ruins; Buddhist images, now worshipped by 
the villagers as Hindu gods, can still be seen in the place. 
Of course, as stated above, the Kadampa has nothing to do 
with the Sakya pa; they are two quite distinct and 
independent sects. 


Tseng Khapa did not codify the Tantras in his Lam rim. 
This book is nothing else but an exposition of the mystical 
realization of the supreme truth according to the method of 
the school of Maitreya and Aaahga, and it is chiefly based 
upon the Abliisamayalahkara of Maitreya. 

p. 417, n. 16. The “doctrine of Metempsychosis and 
Karma ” cannot be called Vedantic, but it is pan-Indian. 

p. 417, n. 17. As stated by Sir Charles Bell, Dorjedan 
(rdo rje gdan) is Bodhgaya, the place which, even now, Tibetan 
pilgrims do not fail to visit in their travels to India. 


p. 418, n, 25. Padmasambhava has not been neglected 
by writers on Tibetan subjecto; it wiU suffice to mention the 
names of Laufer and Grunwedel. He did not accept the cult 
of Avalokite4vara, but on the contrary the school of the 
^lugpas, when firmly estabUahed in Tibet, revised the 
hterature dealing with Padmasambhava and introduced 
mto It the mention of Avalokiteivara. The Padma Than-yig 
which the author mentions, shows clear traces of such 
a revision and of many an interpolation. The chief god of 
he school of Padmasambhava is Kun tu bzah po, that is 
Samantabhadra. Urgyen is not derived from Udyana, but 
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from Uttiyana. Laufer did not translate the Padma Tl^- 
yig, but a chapter of the Fad ma bka’ t’ah. 

The index of Tibetan words must also be revised. First of 
all there is some inconsistence in the transcription of the 
Tibetan terms ; we find, for instance, ’Bras spuftg and Bras 
Ijongs for ’Bras spung and ’Bras Jjongs or spun and Ijoii. 
’Bras ma Ijongs is for ’Bras mo IjoA. 

p. 458 s.v. Calongscia ; in Tibetan there is no plural 
termination like gzhags. bKa’ blon Sag indicates the council- 
house of the four bKa’ blon ; it is therefore equivalent to 
bKa’ Sag. 

p. 458 s.v. Ge-Thang is not rTser-thang but rTse T’afi. 

p. 460 s.v. Dorje cannot be said to be the thunderbolt of 
Siva. The weapon or the symbol of Siva is the trident 
triSula and the Dorje is the symbol of yajrapaoi. 

p. 461 S.V. Gfidkpa ; according to the system of tran¬ 
scription, adopted in the book, the Tibetan spelling would be 
ngags pa and not Gnags pa. 

p. 461 s.v. GnSn drd; it must be non ggro instead of naH-’gro, 
or according to the transcription adopted : ngan ’gro. 

p. 463 s.v. Ka-scioa ; instead of bKa sho ba should be 
bKa’ shog pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Kien ; instead of rKyan it must be rKyen. 

Ibid. s.v. Kiepu-cdung-Ki rimba; cciung is not ’byung 
“ to be born ”, but c’uh small, inferior, as opposed to e’en po 
“ superior ” and to bring (viz. odri*) “ middle ” to be found 
in the same page. 

p. 465 s.v. lee n-bree ; for Las-bras read las ’bras. 

p. 466 s.v. Longh-ku ; for loiis-sku it should be Lofig 
(Loii) sku. This expression cannot be translated ” the Lha 
of riches ”. It is a well-known technical term corresponding 
to Sambhogakdya, viz. to the second of the three bodies of 
Buddha. It is the aspect of Buddha which appears during 
the meditation. 

Ibid. S.V. lungh-tSn ; it must be lung bstan not luH bstan pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Mani Kambum ; it cannot be translated ” the 



kundied thouBand precepts of Mani” but of the “maiji'", 
via. coucemiag the mAwning and the value of the famous 
mantra in six syllables : “ om mani-padme hum.” 

p. 467 B.v. Ngnda ; not snags but ngags, the mantra- 
section of the Tantras. 

p. 468 B.v. Pruu-kh; it cannot be translated “ a Lha 
nuaiiTning various shapes ”, but it denotes the third body of 
the Buddhas, viz. the nirmam-kdya, that is the apparitional 
body. 

p. 470 s.v. so-soi Kieu rimba ; it is not so soi skye gnas rim 
pa, but so soi skye bu rim pa, and cannot be translated as 
“the grade or condition of every kind of birth”, but it 
corresponds to Sanscrit prthc^jana, propAanus. 
p. 471 s.v. TSn-cing-brSevare-n-gyunvh; it is not 
unconnected ” but just the contrary, and corresponds to 
” pratUyasamutpada”, the law of causal connection which 
represents the very essence of Buddhist doctrine. 

p. 471 s.v. Thamoe-Khiengbi ; it is neither mTha-med 
nor fhans chad, but the very common thams cad “ all ”. 

The book is so important and contains so much valuable 
information about Tibet and Tibetan religion and customs 
that it is likely to have a wide circulation among geographers, 
ethnologists, and scholars interested in the history of religion. 
It is therefore necessary that in a second edition these mistakes 
should be corrected. 



Some Unknown Ismaili Authors and thmr 
Works ^ 

By 9USAIN F. AL HAMDANI 

I 

TT7HEN GrifBni published an account of the latest 

T T acquisition of a “collection of South-Aiabian MSS.’’ 
by the Ambrosian Library, Milan,* the distinguished 
orientalist, Ignaz Gk>ldziher, to whom oriental scholarship 
is indebted for his able researches on the doctrines and history 
of the Isma’dis, welcomed the news, for most of the informa¬ 
tion on the subject of the Isma’ilis he and his forerunners 
were able to communicate to us was derived either from 
inadequate sources or from the anti-Isma’Ill polemical 
literature. Similarly, Professor Louis Massignon expressed 
the hope that modem scholars would throw further light 
on the history of the Isma’illS and their doctrine by study 
of this literature.* 

I intend to describe here a part of this literature, 
which being the property of my family is accessible to me. 
The Ambrosian Library of Milan has, according to what one 
gathers from Griffini, acquired only a few MSS., but the 
collections of the Isma'ili Da'wat both in the Yemen and 
India have preserved a considerable amount of literature, 
which the Ambrosian collection does not contain. 

Now the question arises as to how these works, written in 
different countries, at different times, under different circum¬ 
stances, came to be preserved in a remote comer of Arabia, 

1 This is the full text of s leoture delivered at the Hebrew University. 
Jerusalem, Palestine, on Sunday, the 29th November, 1931. 

* ZDMO. Ixix, p. 80: “ Die jangste sfldarabisohe Sammlung hat uns 
nooh eine angenehme Uberrasohung berdtet. Dieselbe enthslt nSmlioh 
dnige Handsobriften von Werken. wdohe der vielsdtigen zaiditischeu 
literatur SSdarabiens ganz fremd aind.” 

* StquitM d’lcne bMiographie Qarmate,. A Folume o/ Oriental Sfadie* 
pretented to E. 0. Broumt. 1922, p. 332. 



after these had fallen into oblivion in their birth-plaoea. The 
answer to this question is given in the history of the Isma'ill 
Da'wat as related by its own historian : I will confine myself, 
therefore, to mentioning just ibat phase of its history which 
is connected with the origin of this literature. 

The political life of the Fatimid kingdom under al-Mustansir 
billah in the eleventh century was in disorder. Anarchy, 
revolts, wars, famine, economic mismanagement had shaken 
the foundations of the State. In the time of al-Musta'li, the 
solidarity of the Isma'ill Da'wat was shattered on account 
of the controversy on the dispute concerning the succession 
to the Khilafat and Imamat between the partisans of Musta'll 
and Nisar. A serious split was caused in the united Isma'fll 
Da'wat, with the result that Nizar and his followers seceded 
from the main stock and formed a rival organization. They 
tried to overthrow the government of Musta'll and remodel the 
official Isma'ili system, which had become conventionalized, 
by introducing into it the revolutionary methods of the 
Qarmatians. A great impetus was given to this movement by 
vigorous men like the Da'i al-Hasan b. as-Ssbbah, the formid¬ 
able leader of the Assassins of Alamut. The activities of the 
Nizarids after the disruption of the Fatimid Empire in Egypt 
were mostly transferred to Persia, whereas those of the 
old school were confined to the Yemen. The develop¬ 
ment of the literature of the Nizarid Isma'ills is known to 
us to some extent through the researches of De Goeje, 
Guyard, Goldziher, Browne, Ivanow, and others; but here 
1 am concerned with the story of the transference of the 
literature of the official Isma'ili Da'wat from Egypt to 
the Yemen. Al-Amir bi’Uah, who succeeded al-Musta'li in the 
^ilafat, was assassinated by a band of Nizarid conspirators. 
Before his death he entrusted the affairs of State to the 

* The I)a‘i Idrin ‘Imadu’d^din al-Anf (died in a.h. 872 = a.n. 1468), 
the head of the Yemenite Da'wat. wrote the hUtory of the Da'wat A nfO-M* 
‘Ujfanu’l-alMar in seven volumes, Nushatv’l-afluSr and ltau4alu’l-ai^!>dr. 
The former two works have been preserved in my colleotion and the last- 
named in the Leiden University Library No. 1072. 



WatiT ‘Abdu'l-Msjid and made him regent for his ypung 
son, at-Taiyib, hut appointed the Da‘i Ibn Madian, the . 
Babu’l-Abwab,^ as the trustee and guardian - — \ \) of 
the young Imam. ‘Abdu’l-Majid, however, assumed the 
office of Khilafat for himself. Ibn Madian, realizing the 
danger, concealed the person of the young Imam at-faiyib 
and retired from the theatre of public life. There is no 
authoritative, record of the whereabouts of a^-Taiyib or his 
descendants, but it is believed by the Isma'ilTs of the Yemenite 
school that an Imam descended from at-Taiyib will appear 
some time.* 

Thus the old school of the Isma'ills disappeared once and 
for all from Egypt, but found in the Yemen a new arena for 
its activities. The fact that Egypt and the Yemen were 
united by bonds of political and religious friendships is well 
attested by constant communications between the countries. 
Ix>ng before ‘All the Sulai^d made himself independent on 
the summits of al-Masar and proclaimed himself to be the 
emissary of the Fatimid al-Mustan^r in the Yemen, there 
existed relations, though secret, between the Isma'ilis of the 
Yemen and the headquarters of the F&timid Da‘wat at 
Cairo. The Yemenite Da‘I Idris ‘Imadu'd-din in his history 
of the Isma'ili Da'wat produced a correspondence of historical 
interest which passed l)etween the Sulaihids and the Fatimids.* 
The ^ulaihids were ardent upholders of the Fatimid doctrine, 
and there had been a constant exchange of emissaries, 
ambassadors, agents, generals, missionaries, royal presents, 
etc., between Egypt and the Yemen. 

The Da‘I Idris relates on the authority of the Da‘i 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (died in a.h. 596 = a.d. 1199) 
that ‘All the Sulaihid sent a deputation under the 
leadership of Lamak b. Malik, the grand Qadi of the 

• The highest dignitary next to the Imam in the l)a‘wat. 

* See my note on p. 128 of JBAS., January, 1032. 

’ This correspondence is also preserved by the Da'wat of the Yemen in a 
book entitled aa-SijiUSiu'l-lIuttanfirijfa, a copy of which is now in the 
possession of the School of Oriental Studies. 



Yemen, to al-Mostanfir for permission to proceed to Egypt. 
Lamak was stationed in the house of al-Mu’aiyad fi*d-din 
a^.S^raz!,^ the Bab of the Imam. Every time Lamak 
deaiied the fulfilment of the mission with which he was 
entrusted, the Imam gave the characteristic reply that winter 
was approaching near.* Five winters passed, one after another, 
and every time the Imam’s reply was the same. During the 
period of his stay, the Q^i Lamak, however, received from 
al-Mu’aiyad instructions * which determined the future policy 
and activities of the Isma‘ili Da’wat in the Yemen. 
Al-Mu’aiyad was one of ilie last great representatives of the 
Da'wat, whose influence stretched beyond Egypt, We have 
thus reason to assert that it was through al-Mu’aiyad and 
Lamak that the Da'wat literature written in Egypt, Persia, 
and elsewhere, during Fatimid times, was transferred from 
Egypt to the Yemen, The Yemen was the only country 
which was safe, on account of the political power the ^ulaiUds 
then wielded, for the preservation of this literature. 

The natural desire for self-preservation caused the Isma'Ilis 
of the Musta'lian school to transmit their literature to the 
Yemen, where ruled their co-religionists — the powerful 
^ulaihids. This is further supported by the fact that all 
vestiges of this school disappeared from North Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Persia, from wherever the Fatimid propaganda 
was spread or the Fatimid influence was exerted. After 
al-Amir’s death, the political power passed into the handa 
of ‘Abdu’l-Majid and his supporters, the arch-enemies 
of the old Da'wat. The AyyGbids, who succeeded the 
Fatimids in the sovereignty of Egypt, tried to annihilate 
completely these heretics par exceUmce. 


1 See below, pp. 37&-6. 

La*n^g **"''**“’^ prophesied the ssseaeination of 

^ J; a-*ll ■‘Oil jjli ^Ii)i celii Jju j/’ 

*.T (Mri» 

Imadud.<Un, ‘t^yanit’l.a4S6ar, yii, p. 103). ‘ 
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The power of the ^hilai^uds in the Yemen, however, di4, not 
last long; for after the glorious reign of the great Queen 
Saiyida Arwa,^ the Yemen became divided into various small 
independent principalities. The queen had, however, wisely 
separated in her own lifetime the functions of the State from 
those of the Da'wat. Lamak and, after his death, his son 
Yahya, assisted her in the administration of the affairs 
of the Da'wat. After the concealment of at-Taiyib, she 
appointed ^u’aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da‘i 
(ad-Da'i’l-Mutlaq) in the ensuing period of scUar •; thus 
the Da'wat has been carried on ever since that time in the 
name of at-Taiyib. 

The Da'is have on various occasions made attempts to 
seize political authority, but their plans for a hierarchy similar 
to or even less powerful than that of the Sulaihids were never 
realized. Throughout the history of the Da'wat, it appears 
that there was no love lost between the Zaidis and the Isma'ilis. 
Idiis 'Imadu’d-din, in his historical works, gives a long and 
gruesome description of the conflicts of the Da'wat with the 
formidable power of the Zaid^. Until recently, during the 
Great War, they made common cause with those forces which 
were opposed to the Zaidis. The Da'wat feared persecution 
by its enemies and the constant state of war in which it 
engaged itself or was engaged by force of circumstances, 
made it an exclusive society.* 

By the very nature of its secret esoteric doctrines the 
Da'wat, from the early times of the Qarmatians through all 

* See my paper “ The Life and Times of Queen Saiyidah Arwa the 
^ulaihid of the Yemen ”: JRCA8. 1931, pp. fi06 ff. 

* See note on p. 128 of JRA8., January, 1932. 

* After I delivered this lecture in Jerusalem, I visited the Yemen, to 
study the historical monuments and present conditions of the oountiy— 
particularly of ^ariz, which was the theatre of the activities of the 
^ulaihids and of the Da'wat. The high peaks of the eastern side of the 
Mountain of Qariz have been the stronghold of the D&’udi Ismi'ilis. 
Even to-day when the Yemen has the benefit of the strong rule of Imam 
Yahyi, Ismft'IUs form themselves by force of habit and oiroumstanoe into 
a very exclusive unit, inaccessible to all who do not belong to their group. 




' Hi ffniB uiUKOwN isiu'ni avtbobb ajw ibbib wbfetxii 

tiKsse centuries, constituted a quasi-masonic organization. 
In the Yemen, the practice of secrecy, however, became more 
r^orous on account of the political vicissitudes of the Da'wat. 
Fearing the destruction of the literature of the Da'wat, its 
misuse, and misinterpretation, it became in course of time 
traditional practice to keep its records in strict secrecy. In 
all books on esoterics {ta'vnl and haqlqal), stress is laid upon 
the rule that any p)er8on initiated into the cult must not reveal 
its secrets to anyone who is not deserving (mustahiqq or aJd). 
The Da'wat is, thus, a thoroughly organized body, in which 
every member and dignitary {hadd), from the neophyte 
{mustajib) up to the Absolute Da‘i, is responsible to his superior 
dignitary {mufld) who acquaints him with the mysteries of 
the Da'wat (called <151 ••Ujl only when the disciple 
in the superior's opinion is fit for gradual initiation. This 
explains the statement of Griffini's informant about the 
Isma'Ilis’ desire to have the Da'wat-books at all costs, if by 
chance they happened to fall into the hands of non-members.* 
It is this secrecy which confined this literature for centuries 
to oblivion and withheld it from the learned world. 

Fortunately, however, the members of the Da'wat never 
discontinued its study, for the assimilation of its wisdom 
was regarded as the performance of intellectual prayers 
as opposed to the Islamic obligatory 
ritual (a-JjmJI or it being the 

fundamental rule that the two should go hand in hand. 
The office of the Absolute Da'i since the concealment (satar) 
of at-Taiyib has continued to represent the Imam of the 
time. During this period, the Absolute Da'i is the 
custodian of the accumulated knowledge of the Da'wat, 
which he spreads among its members. Since the Tmarn was 
in concealment, no original work in esoterics could be under¬ 
taken without his sanction (t^n); the only way to keep 
" the light of knowledge ” burning was, therefore, to study 

' ZJ)MG. Ixix, pp. 80 Beq. 




the ezistmg liteiatuie. This is, peihaps, the reason ^whjr 
a considerable literature produced in the Yemen during the 
ensuing period of mtar is based on the works of the authors 
who flourished during Fatimid times. 

An historical survey of this literature as based on MSS. 
preserved in the collections of the Da‘wat in the Yemen and 
India is necessary as a preliminary towards our study of this 
important branch of Islamic science. In this outline, I restrict 
myself, however, to showing the outstanding characteristics 
of the authors, without trying to give a full biographical 
account of them or to define their position in Islamic litera¬ 
ture as a whole. Separate treatment of each author will be 
necessary for the better understanding of the history of this 
literature, and at the same time of the development of the 
Isma'ill doctrine. It will be then possible to appreciate 
not only the development of Isma‘IlI thought, from the first 
revolutionary movement of the Qarmatians up to our own 
times, but also the relations of the Da'wat to other currents 
of Isma‘ili thought and to the intellectual life of the whole 
of Islam. This is just a preliminary attempt towards malfing 
a future, more detailed bibliography.^ 1 shall, however, 
be satisfied, if my stray observations give an insight into some 
important writings of hitherto unknown authors, which have 
been preserved. 

II 

Among the earliest authors whose works have been preserved 
is Abu Ijiatim Ahmad b. Hamdan ar-Bazi * (died in a.h. 322 = 
A.D. 933). At this particular period of Islamic history, the 
revolutionary activities of the Isma'ilis were imdergoing 

* There also ezistH a bibliography (called al-Fihnat) of most of the 
Da'wat books by IsmS'U b. ‘Abdu'r-RaHul, an Tsma'ili author of the 
eleventh century a.h. My information is, however, derived from the 
collection of the MSS. of the late Saiyidi Muhammad ‘All al-HamdanI 
al-Ya'buri, which is entitled Aa.Mll 

■ According to Ibn ^ajar ^-'Asqalini, XrMdnu’f-MtzSn, p. 164 (letter 
‘tHiJ, No. 623), the full name of Abu Qatim U Ahmad b. ^ammtd b. Ahmad 
al-Wassaml al-lAithl- 



<k'fpe«daa] bat remarkable transformation. With the establish- 
knent of the Fa^imid State bj al-Mahdi in North Africa, the 
1^‘ili movement, which aimed at a politico-intelleotaal 
npheaval in Islam, assumed a graver and more conservative 
attitude towards the then existing institutions of Islam. 
The Da‘wat, which once aimed at the destruction of the 
'Abbasid Khilafat. now defended the claims of the Fatimids. 
With the assumption of power, we notice in the works of the 
Da'is of this period a tendency towards drifting from their 
revolutionary and eclectic principles to a liberal yet conven¬ 
tional conservatism. It would be a mistake to believe that 
the Da‘wat aimed only at iconoclasm; on the contrary, it 
wanted to institute a hierarchy over which the people of the 
House of Muhanunad (dUul-^wU) had a control. The goal 
was reached in the estabiyunent of the Fatimid King do m 
in North Africa by al-Mahdi billah in a.h. 297. It became then 
the duty of the Da'wat to assume the task of defending the 
faith as well as to help the State. The Da'I AbQ !pitim belongs 
to the group of those early missionanes and authors who were 
the spokesmen of the official Da'wat. Agamst the attacks of 
the arch-heretic, the physician and philosopher Miibnirnnofi b. 
Zakariya’r-Razi (Rhazes), the Da‘i Abu Hatim, in his book, 
A‘Jamu'n-nfAuwwat,^ defended the cause of religion and 
maintained the principle of prophethood. Abu Hatim had 
also a personal discussion with his contemporary and towns¬ 
man, Rhazes, on this subject. His KUSb ai-Islah is meant 
to be an improvement (tfjffll) upon an-Nasafi’s (also called 
an-Nal^bi) work al-Ma^* He criticizes Nasafl in 
respect of some of hie metaphysical conclusions, such as the 
precedence of Qoda (Fate or Fulfilment) over Qadar 
• As based on this work, Dr. Paul Kraus in his AntritUvorlesung 
oHIa delivured at the University ot Berlin on 

?6th Apnl, 1932, explained for the first time Rhazes’ attitude towards 
Islam and religions. 

K '•y BagijdSdi in Farg, pp. 267. 277, as abo 

by Naw-i-^usraw in Zadu'UMuAafiHn. Berlin, p 27^ but 

does not exist in the collections of the Da’ ' - 



mu'iti 




(Ftedestanstion), the incomplete nstuie of the eman||ition 
of the Second (the Soul) from the First (Intelligence), tiie 
dissociation of law {duufVat) ^m the first Nci/^ (i.e. Adam), 
and the Uke. The Da‘i Sijistani, however, came to the help 
of his teacher, Nasafi, and defended him in a work called 
an-Nusmt.^ No mention of an-Nasafi or his work is made in 
atrlslah, but it was al-Kirmani who later furnished us with 
this information in his ar-Riyad,* which is an attempt 
to reconcile as far as possible the opposite viewpoints of 
ar-BazI and as-Sijistanl. In this controversy we have a clear 
indication as to how in the beginning of the development 
of the Isma'ili doctrine free thought and philosophical 
speculations were encouraged and religious and intellectual 
discussions undertaken without any great restraint or 
convention. 

One of his works, az-Rnat? whose name is also 
communicated to us by Ibnu’n-Nadim, is a dictionary of 
technical Islamic terms and expressions. It appears that 
the book was meant for the general public as a guide on 
Islamic nomenclatare, because the author has taken much 
care to conceal his identity with the Isma'ili school of thought. 


in 

We have seen that the question of the necessity or otherwise 
of prophethood was engaging tiie attention of learned circles 
in the Islamic world at this particular period of its history 
on account of the discussions set afoot by philosophers and 
free-thinkers. Abfi Ya'qSb as-Sijistani * is another pioneer 
exponent of the Da'wat and defender of Islam, who tried 
philosophy itself as a weapon against critics of religion. He 


> This work is also said to have been lost. 

' See below, p. 374. 

* Ibnu’n-Nadim, al-Fihriit, ed. Mfigel, p. 189; Idris ‘Imidu’d-din, 
’Uyfin, V. pp. 260-3; Griffini, ZDUO. Iziz, p. 87; Hassignon. Nsgatisse, 
p. 332. Ibnu’n-Nadim (p. 189) also mmitions the name of 1Mb aU&mi', 
by Aba Qttim, but it is not preserved. 

* Al-BtrOnl, Hind. ed. Saohau, p. 32; Ba|jtdU>> Farg, p. 267; 
Hassignon, Xiguiaie, p. 332. 
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tnui one of the early philosophers and thinkers of Islam, 
whose share in the development of philosophy in Isma'ilism 
is considerable. He and his teacher, an-Nasafi, were executed 
in the great trial of Isma'ili Da'fe, in Turkestan in the 
year a.h. 331.^ In his IMStu’n-ntdbuwrmt the principle 
of prophethood is upheld from various viewpoints. 

Several works of Sijistam dealing with philosophical and 
theological subjects have been preserved. Among these, 

■ I might just mention a typical work of SijistanI, 
entitled aUYanaln‘. Some of the problems discussed are : 
the Essence {huwiyat) of the Supreme Gk)d (al-Mtibdi ‘); 
the world of Intelligence and Soul; the indestructibility 
and immobility of the Intelligence, the address of the 
Intelligence to the Soul; the Soul, the Spheres, and their 
fimctions; the creation of the Physical World and Man; 
the meanings of Paradise and the Fire ; the significance 
of the Islamic Formula of ^aliadat. of the Cross, their 
identification (ittifaq ); the Qaim and Eschatology. 

The arrangement of the subject of this work and some 
others shows that the systems developed by the later Da'fe 
have been consistent with the lines drawn by SijistanI. When 
,we compare the system of the last great compendium of the 
Da‘wat, entitled, Zahrul-Ma'am, with the arrangement of 
the subjects of al-Yan^‘, we find that the fundamentals 
of this remarkable sy.stem were determined in the works 
of SijistanI. 

IV 

The long reign of al-Mu‘izz lidmi’llah was the golden age 
in the history of the Fatimid Kingdom in many respects. 
There flourished at his court great statesmen, generals, poets, 
and men of letters. The Fatimid Da'wat of Mu'izz could, 
however, boast of having produced two great Arabs who 
played no mean part in the development of the Isma‘ill 
doctrine. For the Da'wat literature it was a period of whole¬ 
hearted islamization. The Isma'Ili system of jurisprudence 

' Baghdad!, Farq, p. 207. 



ifiqh) was for the fiist time stan da rdi s ed Abtl Hawlfa psi- 
Nu'man b. Muhammad at-Tam!znI.^ He was a contemporary 
of Al-Mahdi, al-Qa’im, al-Man^Qr, and al-Mu'izz, and became 
-virtually the Grand QadI of the Fatimid Empire when al-Mu'iza 
went from al-Man^liriya to Cairo. Amongst his many works 
on theological jurisprudence,* the most important is hU/Sb 
Da'a’vnm'l-IalSm in two volumes written at the suggestion 
of al-Mu‘izz. All the traditions and sayings are traced back 
to Mubammad b. ‘Ali al-Baqir and Ja'far b. Muhammad 
a^-^adiq, and are thus given a stamp of authority. This 
was a very convenient and practical way to do away with 
the existing difierences on the authenticity or otherwise 
of traditions. This politic action, which was taken under 
the orders of al-Mu’izz, though it stopped academic discussions 
on Ha3^ and allied subjects, had a remarkable unifying 
effect upon the Isma‘ili literature for all the following 
centuries. The Da'a'wn, is regarded as the standard work of 
Fiqh by the Da'wat throughout its literature. He added 


1 For further detaila aee Ibn Khallikan. WafaySt, ed. Bulaq, p. 219 ; 
al-Kindi, Oovemon and Judges of Egypt, ed. Gueat, p. 686; Gottheil, 
JAOS. xzvii, p. 217; Mr. A. A. Fjzee ia preparing, as he informa me, 
a full atudy of the author, particularly the legal aspeota of his writings. 

' The Qa41 was a prolific writer particularly on Islamic jurisprudence. 
He compiled an ambitious work called Ijib in 220 parts, as he mentions 
in the introductory lines of his Qafidai aH-MuntaUuiba •.— 
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Unfortunately this work as some others of the Qwjrs works on theological 
jurisprudence, esoteric interpretation, and history have been lost. Some 
extracts have been preaerred in ma umjida fi'l-iddb (^LieVl ^ a»jU). 
The following works on have also been preserved : a2-/j^r, vol. i ; 
al-Tanbu', vol. ii; of-TtMlrat; MinMju’l-fara’id; al-MuntaHaba in 
metrical form; Ea'i'imu’l-IMm, two volumes; and 

Muhfjfataru'UHifir. Chronologically speaking the Da'd'im and Mul^asar 
were among the last worka of the Qi^i* 



to the fire Ta1ii.imit». fundamentals two more, viz.: FnoidBli^ 
of the People of the House of M ohamm ad (called TToIoyat), 
and ablations (fahanU). 

The Qadi is also a pioneer historian of the Fatunids. 
His book, Ifiitahu’drDa‘w<U,^ deals with the origm of the 
DaVat in the Yemen and in the Maj^b, and gives a detailed 
account of the conquest and rule of the Yemen by Abu’l- 
Qasim Ibn Qau^ab. His book, Sharhu’lrAkhbar ft fa^’lr 
'a'vnrnati'l-aihSf, in sixteen volumes, deals with the history 
from Muhammad to al-Mahdi. In his work al-Mtmdxpb 
VKL’lrMatiuKb, he institutes a comparison between the 
Umayyad rulers from the time of Mu'awiya and their 
contemporary, ‘Alld Imams, and finally compares the 
Umayyad rulers of Andalus with the Fatimid ruler in Egypt. 
The Qadi, who passed most of his lifetime in the court of 
al-Mu‘izz, collected in (d-MajaUs tm’l-Musayarat the aayinga 
and remarks of his master. 

The Qadi also held one of the highest positions in the 
Da'wat and aI-Mu‘izz entrusted him with the exposition 
of the doctrine of the esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an 
and Islamic law. His work, Asdsu’i-ta’tcil, is a commentary 
of the first chapter (on Wal^ai) of his book, Da‘a’imu’1- 
Isldm, which was later translated into Persian by al-Mu’aiyad.* 

V 

Like the Qadi, his contemporary, the Da‘i Ja'far, son of . 
the Da'i Abu’l-Qasim b. ^au^ab Monsura’l-Yaman (the 
Conqueror of the Yemen) is another eminent representative 
of the Isma'ili ta'wU. The Da‘i Ja'far lived the greater 
part of his life at the headquarters of the DaVat in Egypt 
in the time of al-Mu‘izz as his Mbu’UdmSb. After the death 
of his father, the Da'i Ja'far migrated from the Yemen to 
Egypt, and lived under the patronage of al-Mu'izz. 

1 Ibn Eballikan, WafaySi. ibid.; Daalini'l-liunmjifmn, Paiia, Bibl. 
Nat. Arabe 6968. 1. 336a. 



to the story related .by Idris ‘Imadu’d-dia,^ the Da‘i JjO'tsr 
occupied a position in the Da'wat even superior to that of 
the great Q§4i an-Na‘man. The Qadi fell ill and on his 
recovery, the Imam al-Mu'isz asked him who had visited 
him during his uckness. The QadI mentioned the names 
of all those who had come to visit him, but hinted that 
Ja‘far had not. After some conversation, the Imam gave 
him a treatise and asked him to read it and tell the Imam 
about the authorship of the work. The Qadi, of course, 
declared it to be the work of the Imam, whereupon he was 
told that it was written “ by his lord Ja'far ”. The Qadi> 
leaving the Imam, at once made for the house of the Da‘i 
Ja'far to pay his respects to him. The anecdote is of interest 
inasmuch as it shows the high position of Ja'far in the Da'wat, 
and the authority that was attached to his books. One of 
this Ja'far’s important works, Ta'wHu'z-Zakal, is preserved 
in the University Library of Leiden.* Ignaz Goldziher, 
describing this work, remarks •: " Wie unverhullt die 
Aufhebung der Gesetzlichkeit in diesen Ereisen gelehrt 
wurde, zeigt uns am besten das des 

6a'far Mansur al-Jemani, das mehi als eine Allegorisierung 
des Zakatgesetzes im isma'ilitischen Sinne enthalt.” In his 
works, Sard’iru’n-Nutaqa’ and Asrdru’n-Nutaqd’ and osh- 
Shavoahid wa’l-Baydn* and al-Fard’i^ wo Hududi’d-Din, 
he explains the history of the prophets according to the 
principles of his esoteric cult and develops the doctrine of the 
continuity of religions. 

VI 

After the establishment of the Fatimid Empire, we notice 
an overwhelming effort towards reconciling philosophy and 
science with the Qur’an and Islamic ideas. Sijistimi was 

* ^Vyin, Ti, pp. 39-40. 

* Ldden ood. 1971 (De Ooeje). 

* BtnitscKrift da dazOli gegen die BOtinijja-Sekte, p. 23, note 4. 

* This work has been preserved in the lilnwy of the late Ahmad Taimiir 
ndA Cairo (1 At jJSe). 



fill oat and out pldlosopher, bat those who came after him, 
they expounded Isma'ffi ta’wU (esoterics), gave more 
oonsideiation to theological subjects than to philosophy. 
Though no.mention, strange to say, of the Btisa’il Ikhwan 
tof-fc^a is made in the Hterature written by these Da'is during 
the period of the Fatinud Kingdom, the eclecticism of the 
Rasa’il and its philosophic appeal might have had their 
effect on the literary activities of the Da'wat. The tenth 
century a.d. was a fruitful period for the development 
of philosophy in Islam, for it was at this time such great 
liiTnitinTifta as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina appeared to brighten 
the life of Islam with philosophical speculation and scientific 
research. The Da‘wat literature has unearthed for us another 
great figure in the philosophical and religious realm of l$lam 
of this century, who had been consigned to oblivion by the 
fact of the secrecy attached to the literature of the Da'wat. 
In Egypt ruled al-Hakim, who reopened the Academy of 
Sciences {Ddru’l-^ihnat), which had been closed for a period. 
He called to Egypt Ahmad l^midu’d-dln al-Eirmani, the 
leader of the Fatimid Da'wat in the east and who bore the 
title of “ Ht^atu’l-'Iraqain ”, to revive there the intellectual 
life, which had become stagnant for some time, and put him 
in the charge of this celebrated academy. EirmanI holds 
a unique position in the development of the Isma’ili thought, 
inasmuch as he elaborated on the one hand the Isma'fii 
doctrine on the lines of the philosophers, and on the other 
hand he defended from a conservative standpoint the 
conception of Imamat against extremism such as that of the 
Druses. There can be little doubt that there existed some 
sort of literary, if not direct or personal, contact with his 
contemporary philosophers. He laid stress on the strict 

observance of the doctrine of uniting 2^hir and Batin _ 

a doctrine that not only the acquisition of the esoteric 
knowledge (‘ilm), but also the performance of Talumin law 
Comal) is incumbent upon the Faithful. His works. H im 
al-Wadii/t/a and Tcmtnhu'l-Haai wa'JrMustahM, give a 



dear exposition of these two sides of his system .'' Eto 
straggled vehemently i^inst the extremists who 

ascribed divinity to al-Hakim. In his Risalatu’UWffi^a,^ 
he nrges Husain al-Far{^ani, the precursor of Datad, who 
in the year a.h. 408 (=aj). 1017) tried to lead people to 
extremism, to give up his teachmgs. These admonitions 
were, however, ineffectual, for a year later the Druses, led 
by E^mza Darazi, seceded from the original stock of the 
Isma'illB. On account of this controversy with the Druses 
and fpJdm’s peculiar claims, the question of the necessity 
of prophethood (Nubmowat and Imamat) again came to the 
forefront. The discussion on this subject was renewed 
by E[irmani in his (d-Masalnh ft Mbdti'Uimamat and 
in his Biaalat Mabasim U-BiMrat, and he seeks to prove 
that the Imamat of al-Hakim alone combined in itself the 
conditions of Imamat prestuibed by the Islamic laws, and that 
he fulfilled the prophecy in the Holy Scriptures.* His work, 

> This Risalah is one of the collection of the thirteen Risaias called 
j S ji* iiJi dll ^^1 JfU j. The following 

is the list of the Ris&Us in the collection:— 

llLllf |»l^l ?)U.j (y) (I) 

f***; JjiK O* yj?- 

ilLJI (e) ^ Wil ^JUJl (t) ijyJ\ ■Ihla-i 

j (■') <) 

jiUi ^ ijiii aLji (A) jru- .^1^ j ijA\j\ aLji (v) 

j^\ dll j»\i^ 5IL.J (^) 

Otdl ^ J?!—* ^ J UaPl^l SIL.j)l ( \ ♦) 

JIL- ^ ^1 ^ ;.JI J dU^I (11) 

(lui ^^ (\r) dll fu I.UV1 oL*l ^ 

js ^I> vr cA' a 

•**■1 Cr o*"! 'r’J^ >—iJt 

The last two Risalas belong to two different authors, but they ore included 



*U-AgtoSht’<ik-Dhah<Aiya. discusses, among other subjeets, 
the principle of prophethood. AI-Eirmani takes up in tibia 
work the gauntlet to defend the Prophethood against the 
attacks of the heretic Muhammad b. Zakariya ar-EasS,^ 
and is supposed to be an improvement upon Abu l^tim 
ar-Easi, who, it is argued, did not come up to the mark 
in his refutation. Again, in the field of Isma'ili metaphysics, 
he tried to reconcile in his work ar-Riyad the controversy 
which was once waged between Abu Ya'qub as-Sijistani and 
Abu !^tim ar-Eazi on the subject of an-Nasafi’s aJ-MahsiU* 
But the principal work of Etrmani, which alone would have 
assigned a place for him among the Islamic philosophers 
and thinkers is his last work, entitled Bahatu'l-‘Aql * 
(dated a.h. 412). In this work he expounds in detail the 
Isma'ili doctrine of the origin of the world in the light of his 
theories. He introduced many new elements which he took 
from the philosophers of the Isma'ili system. He combined 
for the first time the old Isma'ili doctrine of two succeeding 
principles—Intelligence ('aql) and Soul (m/s), with the system 
of the Ten Intelligences, already elaborated by al-Farabi. 
With greater force than the authors before him, he emphasized 
the strict parallelism which exists between (1) the Intelligible 
World, (2) the Physical World, and (3) the World of Eeligion, 


‘ Kirmani does not mention the name of the Da‘I who wrote against 
Rhaaes a polemical treatise on the subject of prophethood. Nor does 
Kirmam- mention the name of the work of Rhaaes which was the sabjeot- 
matter of the DaTa disouseions. But in the Brst chapter of his tw>/.k 
Khmani quotes a long passage from the Da'i’e wort, which is 
wth the refutation of Rhazes given in A'lamu’n-NiAuviwa of Abii Hatim 
(see above p. 36«). The following chapters of al-Agiealu'i^Dhahabuja 
are devot^ to the refutation of ar-Rfars af-Tibbu'r.Rmra (preserv«l 
m Bnt. Mus. Add. 26768 and anelyaed by de Boor, Do Mtdieina 
MeMu ^ den arte BSw, Utdededingen ier Komnklijke Akadetnie va n 
Letterkunde, Deel 63, Serie A. Nr. 1, Amsterdam. 
^ - ^ Mother, 

«K*^gly heretic^ work of ar-Rari. Dr. Paul Kraus is of opinion that 
the l^k in question is Ma!^iig»%ArMja of ar-Baai. Fo/the wh^ 
qn^ion I refer the reader to the paper prepared by Dr. Kraus. 

See abovs^ p. 367. 

• ZDMO. ixia. p. 86. 



wliidi are all bound together by a law called tmzSn. A 
part of the work is devoted to this philosophy of nature and 
the origin of man through the co-operation of natural forces. 

vn 

In the history of the development of the Isma‘ili doctrine 
and literature, the Persians have played the most important 
rdle. Nasafi, Sijistanl, BazI, Einnani were all Persians. 
In the reign of al-Mustansir billah there appeared two intel¬ 
lectual giants from Persia, whose works give us a fair insight 
into the literary, religious, and political activities of the 
Da‘wst in those days. One of them is Na^ir-i-^usraw, whose 
personality and works have been described in detail by such 
scholars as Fagnan,^ Eth4,* Browne,* and M. Ghani Zadah.* 
It is strange that the works of Nasir-i-Khusraw are neither 
preserved nor mentioned by the Da‘wat of the Yemen. 
I conjecture that the reason for this may be the fact that 
No^ir-i-Ehusraw’s writings were all in Persian and were 
meant to be read by the Persian-speaking world, hence they 
might not have entered Egypt. Even if they did, the Yemenite 
Arabs, out of indifEerence towards Persian, might not have 
cared just to store these works which they did not understand. 
Fortunately the works of Nasiz-i-^usraw were preserved 
in Persia, and his remarkable personality has been brought 
to light by the researches of modem scholars. We will, 
therefore, pass over to the other great Persian, viz. Abu Nasr 
Hibatullah b. Abl ‘Imrw Musa b. Da’ud al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din 
a^-^urazi (died in a.h. 470 = a.d. 1078), the BaMl-Abwab 
of the Imam al-Mustanw billah, whose correspondence with 
the great poet, Abu’l-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arrl on the subject of 

1 ZDMO. zzxiT (18S0), pp. 648-674, and Journal Aaialique, Sir. Tii, 
vol. ziii (1870), pp. 164-8. 

■ Aciet du VI* CongrU IrUematioual du OrUntaliaUa i LeUen (1886), 
vd. ii, pp. 166-237. 

* Liftmry Hist, cf Persia, ii, pp. 218-246. 

* Intioduotion to St^ar Namsk ^aiStn Ndsir-i-Khuarasa. ed. Berlin, 
A.B. 1341. 
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vEgetaxianism, was publislisd for the first time in Unzope 
from a MS. preserved in Oxford by Professor D. S. Maigoliouth.^ 
The versatility of his accomplishments and knowledge 
and the vastness of his activities entitle him to a place 
which h«m hitherto not been given to him on account of the 
secrecy and mystery with which the literature of the Da‘wat 
is shrouded. Al-Mu’aiyad was at once a traveller, an organiaer, 
a leader of men, a critic, an author of great literary power, and 
a poet of no ability. Nasir-i-Khusraw. who resembles 

al-Mu’aiyad in more than one way, is said to have mentioned 
the latter as his teacher and paid a high tribute to him.* 
But, unlike Nasir-i-Khuflraw. his works were written in Arabic, 
as we find from his preserved works, with the single exception 
of Buniad-i-ta’wil* which is the Persian translation of the 
Qadl an-Nn‘man’s Asdsu’t-Ta’ti^* I will not repeat here 
what I have already said about al-Mu’aiyad’s autobiography 
i^rai), his eight-hundred “stances” in eight volumes 
(al-MajaUa) and his Diwan in the paper * which I read 
at the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Leiden, Holland.* Suffice it to say that these works will 
enable us not only to ascertain the position which al-Mu’aiyad 
rightly deserves in Islamic literature, but also to get a glimpse 
into the history of the Fatimid Da'wat in Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia. I have already observed that al-Mu’aiyad was in 
direct communication with the representatives of the Da'wat 
of the Yemen, particularly with the Qadi T^juinalf b. Malik, “ 
the head of the Da’wat under the Sulaihids. 1 suppose 

> JBAS. 1902, pp. 289-332. 

* mwan-i-Qcua’id urn Muqatta'at-i-H(dnm Nafir-i-Shiurav. ed. Tehian 
1304-7, pp. 170 and 313. 

* tub is the only Persian work in the ooUootion. Al-Mu’aiyad mi ght 
have bronght it with him to Egypt and L*mak may have taken it to the 
Yemen. 

* See above, p. 370. 

* The fall text of the paper is published in JBAS., Januarr. 1932. 

pp. 120 seq. ^ 

^ Congria IrUematiotuU dta OrieMtaBttta, 1982, 
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it was al-Mn’aijad and Lamak who weie priiiu^^y 
responsible for the transmission of the works of the Fatunid 
Da'wat to the Yemen. 


vm 

The process of transferring the books of the Da'wat to 
the Yemen had begun already in the time of al'Mustan|dr 
through al-Mu’aiyad and Lanudr. On the death of al-Amir, 
Queen Saiyidah the ^tilaiUd separated the functions of the 
Da'wat from those of the State, and appointed the Da'i 
Dhu’aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da'i 
to carry on the Da‘wat on behalf of the concealed Imam, 
and to have the custody of the literature of the Isma'iU 
Fatimid Da‘wat. This was what I call the Period of Transition 
for the Da‘wat. One of the principal works of this period is 
al-MeyaUsu’l-Muatanfinya by the Armenian BadruT-Jamali, 
the Grand Wazir, and the Bab of the Imam. It is a collection 
of lectures given by Badr particularly on subjects dealing with 
Isma'ili speculations on the numbers “ seven ” and “ twelve ”. 
The work marks a definite stage in the tradition of recording 
Majalis or lectures; the first preserved works are the Qadi 
an-Nu‘man’s al-Majalia um’l-Musayardt and al-Mu’aiyad’s 
Majalvi. To this period also belong the sixty lectures of 
Abu’l-Barakat b. Bi^, the Bab of Al-Amir, known as 
Majalisu’l-Hihmat. ^lanf Haidarah, the poet, was deputed 
by al-Amir to the Yemen as his ambassador at the court 
of Queen Saiyidah the ^ulaiUd. None of his works is 
preserved, except fragments of his poems by the Da‘i Idris 
‘Im^u’d-din in his history *Uyunu’l-AJd^r.^ Al- Kha tfAh 
b. al-i^asan al-Hamdani is another great Yemem poet* 
‘and author of this period, whose Dvwan, a treatise on the 
metaphysical speculations about the soul and a Risalah, 
entitled Mimtratu'l-Basa’vr, is preserved. 

* Fob. 9Da-101a. 

■ Leiden Catalogue eodieum Arabieorum, ii, 1, p. 233, Farb, Bibl. Nat. 
No. 3329 (anoien fondi 14. 4). 



' sappoited the cause of the Fatimids in the 

Yemen, and he was one of the great helpers of the ^ulai^id 
hierarchy under Queen Arwa. I hope to deal with his 
life and works in my projected history of the ^ulaihids, 
for which 1 am gathering the necessary materials. After 
this period of transition, a considerable amount of literature 
has been written and preserved in the Da'wat of the Yemen 
till to-day, which also I hope to treat elsewhere. In conclusion, 
however, I repeat the appeal made by Louis Massignon to the 
learned world to take an increasing scientific interest in the 
study of this hitherto unknown literature, which would 
advance our knowledge of Islamic sciences. 

129. 




Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VI: The Tibetan Army 
A. General Description t B. Documents (1, Services, 
departments and divisions t 2, Provisions, radons, 
pay I 3, Armature; 4, Grades and commissions; 
5, Military instructions; 6, Incidents; 7, Per* 
sonalia; 8, List of Re^ments) 

By P. W. THOMAS 

A. Genebal Description 

TTNDBR the rule of Buddhist ecclesiastics,fostered originally 
by foreign (Mongol) suzerains, Tibet has not been a 
military power. Probably no religion is more potent than 
Buddhism in damping the fighting spirit; of which develope- 
ment Mongolia itself has in modem times afforded a signal 
example. The Tibetan people, though in some districts rough 
and turbulent, is not warlike : the brigand tribes of the north¬ 
east belong to a region which, since the overthrow (a.d. 1226) of 
the Tangut kingdom by Cihgiz Khan, has been largely Mongol- 
ized, as even the geographical nomenclature proves, and which 
in native Tibetan times must have presented a quite different 
aspect. The Tibetan armies, when such are required, consist 
mainly of levies from the great monasteries ; the creation of 
a small standing army in the most recent period has 
encountered prejudice. 

In the regnal age of the BUan-poa, when Tibet carried 
on during a hundred years and more a war, on the 
whole successful, with the great Chinese empire, when it 
annexed Chinese Turkestan and dominated states in the 
Pamir regions, fought with the Turks and Uigurs of the 
Tien-shan and Altai regions and even with the Arabs in 
Transoxiana,^ a different spirit must have existed in the 
country and far heavier demands must have been made upon 
the (then larger) population. That forgotten era of Dulms 
1 Bwthold, Turkman, ed. 2, pp. 200, 202. 



aAd Barons and great commandos comes to light in the 
liia-sa treaty edicts, published by Colonel Waddell *; and 
the Chinese notices extracted long before by Dr. Bushell» 
had represented the Tibetam as not merely rude, but also 
warlike; while a fragmentary chronicle affords evidence of 
an incessant military activity during a period of about sevenly- 
six years (c. a.d. 672-747). But it is from a literary description 
that we have obtained the first substantial conception of 
the extent and organization of the armies. 

On several occasions we have adverted to the fact that 
. the Tibetan military sjmtem was territorial; for which reason 
the word for regiment (sde) has also the sense of administrative 
“district”. But the passage in question has shown that 
the whole kingdom was demarked into a definite number of 
military areas, superimposed upon old tribal divisions, and 
that the regiments were named after those areas. The 
huge statistical totals« show that practically the whole 
male population of military age was liable, as was natural in a 
rude civilization, to be called up for service. The country was 
partitioned into four “ horns ” (ru) or “ brigades ”, each of 
which consisted of an Upper and Lower “ brigade-division ” 
{ru-lag) with an army-commander {dmag-pon) and a s^ond- 
in-command (sgab). We do not in that passage h^ of 
lower ranks ; but there is mention of the divisional “ records ” 
or “secretariat” (yig-tahans, also in Chronicle, 1. 77) and 
record-keeper ” {yig-Uhans-pa) and of the selected colours 
of their ink; also of the divisional banner (dor, “ silk ”) and 
ensign, and the characteristic fighting spirit of each division. 
Another passage affords a glimpse of a Tibetan army on the 
march; and a third describee a composite army, inrlnding 
auxiliaries, present on the occasion of a great battle with 


» JBAS^ 190&-1911. 

• JSA3., 1880, pp. 435-641. 

."“****“ «> anny of a "Jimidwd 

^^**‘«*® that SroU-btaan Sgam-po threatened 

Sseehnan vith an army of 200,000 men (Bnshell, p. H i), 




the Chinese. The legimental commanders would seen^ to 
have been tribal chiefs or territorial barons. 

Forts do not appear in these accounts; but, no doubt, 
they existed and were similar to the existing rdzoh’s, known 
(often as “ jongs ”) from modem descriptions, or to the 
forts of feu^l Europe. We have mention of frontier toll- 
stations {so-kha or ava-kha) ; and the Chinese speak of high 
towers in the interior at intervals of 20 miles. The “ smoke- 
fires ”, which the Chinese state (Bushell, p. 441) to have 
been lighted when the country was invaded, seem to be 
mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 8, 57) under the designa¬ 
tion !tug8-loA(n), “ fire-tidings [corps] ”. 

In Chinese Turkestan the Tibetan armies have left evidence 
of their occupation in the shape of ruined mud forts, built, 
no doubt, and occupied by them. From two of these, 
excavated by Sir Aurel Stein, come most of the documents, 
the great majority inscribed on wooden slips, with which 
we have been dealing. The information which they afford 
is therefore for the most part incidental to administrative 
business ; and naturally it includes many particulars relating 
to actual military life. Though scrappy and allusive (the 
wooden documents being in many cases mere labels or passes 
or lists or bills or name-cards) and seldom consecutively 
decipherable in the faded, erased, broken, palimpsest, and 
misspelled records, the information may be pieced together 
in such a way as to convey a modicum of definite, and indeed 
of vivid, fact, appertaining to a very obscure period. 

Concerning the structure and arrangement of the forts 
themselves it suffices to refer to the full and precise descrip¬ 
tions given by Sir Aurel Stein in connection with his excava¬ 
tions.^ They dominated the areas under their observation, 
whether these were administered by the native rulers or 
were actually governed from the fort. But, beside these 
strongholds, we have much evidence of occupation of com¬ 
manding positions, ” heights ” (rfee), on a smaller scale; 

^ Ancient Khatan, pp. 430-4; Strindia, pp. 466 aqq., 1284 sqq. 
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j».nfi uo doubt there were muuerouB stations on the lines of 
communication with north-eastern Tibet (Mdo), the Tibetan 
capital, and so forth. Such positions would be under the 
control of the larger establishments and would depend upon 
these for supplies of men and provisions: which relation 
explains the very numerous wooden tablets from Mazii-Tagh 
which record only the names of such places and amoimts of 
wheat, barley, etc. 

As the Tibetan armies lived upon the countries in their 
occupation, there was requisitioning of grain and other 
provisions and much correspondence in connection therewith. 
There were arrears and changes of assessment, assignments 
to individuals, arithmetical adjustments, threats of forcible 
pressure upon defaulters and so forth. A form of record 
especially common, as it seems, at Miran points to another 
feature in the system. These contain particulars of lands, 
teams (dor) of yaks (?), and cultivators; and they would 
record the supply of yaks from the military headquarters 
for the tillage with a view to a stipulated portion of the 
produce. In modem Tibet also yaks are customarily hired, 
not owned, by the peasants. 

With a view to clarity, however, it should be pointed out 
that much of the business transacted in the forts, at least in 
Muan, was not of a military character. It includes civil 
administration of various kinds, carried on by officials having 
civil titles, such as nah-rje-po “ minister of internal affairs ”, 
councillors (6Zon) of various ranks, heads of Thousand- 
districts (sM-dpon), and so forth. As we know from the 
Lha-sa treaty inscriptions (for instance), the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment was organized in departments, and these will have been 
fully aware of their mutual limitations. What were their 
interrelations in Chinese Turkestan is matter for inference. 
Upon a survey of the exiguous evidences we may conclude 
(always with restriction to the several periods represented 
by the documents) as foUows ;~(I) Where the countries were 
left under their native rulers, the contributions of grain. 




etc., xeqxiiied for the Tibetan amdeB -wonld be levied hy jbhoee 
rulen and furnished to the Tibetan officials in bulk. A &-ca 
document has illustrated this operation; the Tibetan officials 
axe apparently civilians, while there is in the region a military 
commander who may, in an ultimate resort to force, be 
called in. In Khotan also we hear of the presence of a general, 
without, however, being able to ascertain whether he was 
ordinarily commandant of the fort of iSih-iian (Mazar-Tagh): 
it seems most likely that the commandant of the fort would 
be a difEerent person, of lower rank. The supplies of Khotan 
were furnished to Sih-^n upon a census ; whether the control 
was in that instance purely military or with a civil admixture 
(as the mention of a nart-rje-po suggests) is not clear. (2) In 
the case of the Nob region the circumstances would seem 
to have been different. Certainly there was a general 
commander who had the region under his survey; tW was 
the Tshal-byi general, to whom we have a number of references. 
But the several districts and towns in this area had their 
civilian administrstoiB, who bore for the most part Tibetan 
names. And we have documents regulating in detail the 
cultivation of the lands. Accordingly it is to be concluded 
that in this region the whole administration had been taken 
over by the Tibetans (on the lines of “ British India ”) j 
and we may connect with this the statement in the Chronicle 
(1. 190) to the effect that in the year a.d. 727 the Tibetan 
king went to the country to take over the government 

(chah-arid-h). There would be garrisons in the fort or forts 
and also town-garrisons {mkhar-t$ho, p. 394), available, under 
what regulations we can hardly expect to know, for the 
support of the civil administrators. 

In view of these conditions we may, so far as the Tibetan 
army is concerned, dispense with any consideration of levies 
and supplies and general administration. Turning to strictly 
military matters, we must recognize, first, that we have 
actually but little evidence of different departments in 
the Til^tan army. No classification analogous to the Indian 



^ dewriptdon of the “ four-membered ” army, conaistiiig of 
•r dephants, chaiiotB, cavalry, aad infantry, or of feudatories, 
metoenaries, guild levies, and wild tribes, is here apparent^ 
One passage refers to a “ commandant of horse ” (rta-dpon) 
end a “ commandant of camels ” {dni~dbon), in the Ha*ia 
kingdom ; and a “ commandant of riding horses ” ([m]oAt6r- 
[d]po») is mentioned both in a document and also in the 
Cihronicle (1. 162), which speaks further of “ four regiments 
of horse ” {chibs-ade-bisi, 1. 218) and of a “ troop of horse ” 
{Ms-hyi^ha, 1. 164). But there is little to dispel the 
impression that, in general, riders and footmen belonged to 
the same regiment (sde) : in view of the abundance of ponies 
in Tibet and the great distances which had to be traversed 
it is likely that the Tibetan armies consisted largely of mounted 
men. In one passage, however, we have a description of 
a marching army with horsemen in the van, archers and 
“ dagger-armed soothsayers ” (probably the phur-myi of 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0089; a. v, 0016; b, i, 0096 ; c. iii, 0043) in 
the middle, and mail-clad spearmen bringing up the rear. 

The most abimdant and important information contained 
in the documents consists in the names of regiments (sde). 
Their number is large, and with the aid of a literary statement 
it is possible to make a definite discrimination between those 
locally raised and those which belonged to Tibet proper. 

It is indeed highly interesting to read on the wooden or 
paper fragments from Chinese Turkestan the names of - 
battalions which otherwise would be entirely unknown,^ 
were they not also recorded in a literary text, itself previously 
unexamined by scholars outside Tibet. A historical deduction 
also is su^ested. In the l£ran documents the regiments 
named are almost exclusively such as were connected with 
the adjacent districts, those of Bgod, Nag-fod, Hdzom, and 


1 Several of the names are oitod, hat as names of « provinces ” and without 
identifimtians, on p. 46 of Dr. A. H. Pranoke’s “ Notes on Sir Amel Stein’s 
Collection of Tibetan doonments from C^iinese Turkestan”, JRA8„ 1914, 
pp. 87-60 = atriniia, pp. 1460-0. 



Sha-dto, while at Maz&i-Ta{;h we have mention of ifiuay 
Belonging to Tibet proper. This supports the conclusion 
that the Nob region, an earlier acquisition, was under peaceful 
local control, whereas in Ehotan, a less accessible and more 
recently conquered kingdom, Tibetan armed forces were 
required. History is involved also in the mention of foreign- 
raised regiments, such as tiie Yarkand regiment and the 
“ Good Hor (Turk) ” regiment. In the appended list the ‘ 
units of the two classes are distinguished in detail. 

Here also we should revert to the question of the Shiiu. 
That Sluits was a tribal designation is, as we have seen, 
certain (1927, p. 820). In connection with soldiers the Slufts 
are not infrequently mentioned, but in such a way as 
to imply a distinction; and once or twice we read of 
persons or things being “ handed over to the Sluns ” (Shtiu- 
lorhtah, in/fo, p. 644). It is to be inferred that the offices 
discharged were those of police, camp-servants, camp- 
followers, etc., and that the Sluhs were a people who had 
established an aptitude for such work. 

Some particularity is involved, no doubt, in the expressions 
spun-dmag (M.I. xxx, 8), “ brother-army ”, and mun-dmag 
(M.I. iv, 66 and 132, Chronicle, 11. 6, 61-2), which have a 
probably accidental assonance. The designation dgyes-ade 
{infra, p. 654) can hardly, as we have already noted, contain 
the word dgyea, “ rejoicing ”, more especially as it recurs in 
the place-name Stag-araa-dgyea-hyi’rtse “ Tiger-son-dgyes- 
peak ”. It may have denoted some corps d’S.ite. An 
interesting feature is the existence of a separate ambulance 
corps, Mflald-pahi-sde (from mml or gnel, “ be sick ”) or 
Miud-hphan-gyi-sde (“ Fatigue-benefit corps ”).i That such 
was the purpose of the corps appears from the fact that it 
included a functionary designated “ middle-rope ” {thag-bar, 
M.T. a. ii, 0078; a. iv, 00122; b. i, 0076; c. iii, 0024): 
a frequently recurring (M.T. a. iii, 0016 ; v, 0016 ; b. i, 0059 ; 
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See iitfni, pp. 668, 662. 



b. ii, 0017 ; o. i, 0063, etc.) expression is ri-mg, which 
can only be rendered “ mountain-sick 

In connection with organization we may here refer also 
to a few other terms. The sense of augmenting or reinforcing 
is conveyed by the verb snon-pa (M.T. i, 23,0623; a. iii, 0034; 
b. i, 0069), from which come hsnan “ sent as reinforcement 
(M.T. b. i, 0059), bma/ns-Uho “reinforcements” (M.T. a. 
iv, 0022), and the frequently (Khad., 032; M.T. 0622 ^ 
i, 0016; c. iii, 005) occurring rtih(gtin)-non “rear-guard 
(reserve ?) man ”. The general term for a body of soldiers 
seems to be tsho, whence mkhar-tsho (M.T. a. ii, 0076) 
“ town-garrison ” and so-isho (M.T. a. iv, 0011 ; v, 007) 
“soldiery”. A “troop” of cavalry is cha (M.I. iv, 66; 
M.T. 0486). A small body detached for a special purpose is 
Uhuga (M.T. 0624; a. iv, 00121; c. ii, 0042); a dpufi is a 
larger force, perhaps of indeBnite size (since we have the 
expression ce-dpufi (M.I. xvi, 0013) “ large force ”—^but note 
dpuii-dpon “ commander of a dpuii ”)—^while an army is dmag. 

The fort, sku-mkhar (or akun-khar), is properly “ citadel ”: 
we have also (M.T. a. iv, 0022) dgra-zun “ guard-house ”. 
The watch-tower, mthofi-khyab (M.I., xliii, 002 ; Iviii, 001, etc.) 
might either belong to a fort or have a separate existence. 
In the field a Tibetan army was known for its black tents 
(1931, p. 828): a day-time encampment was a nin-ra {infra, 
pp. 646, 549); at night it would perhaps be a mtahan-ra. A 
watch (eighth part of the 24-hour day) is thun, while mel{myel)- 
tshe, “ watch ” or “ sentinel ” (== meJrtahe-pa) is perhaps more 
technical {infra, p. 646). “ Provisions ” is brgyaga {Li- 

hrgyags, “ Khotan goods or provisions ”, p. 399 and ref.). 

In regard to services and ranks we note first the general 
term for service as a soldier, ao : the individual soldier is- 
ao or 80 -pa and often (perhaps if an officer or if marked out 
as a “ brave ”) also atag “ tiger ”, a term which is also an 
element in many proper names. For levying a force from 
a population and also for appointing to any office the regular 
verb is aho-bg (M.T. a. iv, 00128; c. iv, 0039, etc.; Chronicle, 




11. 68-9. 62, eto.): the man “ joins the soldieiy or servide ” 
{$o-la-8du-ba, M.T. 0616; c. ii, 006).^ When excused on 
ground of health or for other reason, he may have a substitute 
akyin-pa (or debtor, M.T. a. v, 0015); and bodies of men 
in forts or other employment may (like assessment lists, etc.) 
be changed {apo-ba) or relieved. He receives rations 
{Uhalrma, M.T. b. ii, 001, etc.), generally of wheat or barley, 
and no doubt drink {akyema), for which he has a cup {akyema- 
nbx^u ); sometimes meat also, and wages (gla). When sent 
out on a journey, he is authorized perhaps to levy his rations 
en route. For the soldier, as for the civilian, default of 
travel clothes (rad-goa) is a hardship; and some letters, 
perhaps from higher ranks, refer to thick overcoats. Some 
means of punishment for misconduct is termed ri-zu (Khad., 
062): cowardice in face of an enemy is, naturally, punishable 
by death (infra, p. 651); to desert or run away is Vbro-ha. 

Coming now to the matter of armament and weapons, 
we find mention of the agyoga “ catapult ”, perhaps a sort of 
war-engine such as the ancient Indians had in their iataghnia 
and so forth. Scales of leather armour have been recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein (Ancient Khotan, i, p. 262, n. 9), and the 
documents speak of the ya-hd “ helm-and-corslet ” (in one 
piece ?) * and of a Rgya-khrah “ Chinese buckler or coat of 
mail ” (infra, p. 640). We have also found the zu&-cAen 
(iub-can), “ coat of mail,” and the rkaii-bkria “ foot (leg)-wrap- 
ping ”, i.e. puttee. Among weapons of offence we have, of 
course, the sword (ral-gri), spear (mduii), and dagger (phwr ); 
but no doubt the bow (giu) and arrow (mdah, sometimes a 
“ poisoned reed-shaft ”) were the most usual, for which reason 
a list reproduced aupra consists almost exclusively of archers 
(hphoha) and their supports ((fgfon, M.T. b. ii, 0044; M.I., vii, 

» Note phyi-maii-to (a. i. 0012) ood to-aM-ma (a. iii, 0060) “ later" or 
"aubseqnent" servioe; also Vhor-iag (p. 308 and M.T., 001) "leave". 

' Aooording to the Chinese (Buahell..r£d5., 1880, p. 442) " The [Tibetan] 
armour and helmet are very strong and cover the whole body, with holes 
for the ^es only”. 





88a), In one passage (in/w, pp. 638-9) we have apparentlj 
an outfit for a igcm, consisting of breast-plate, two knives, 
scissors (?), bow, arrow, sling, pouch for arrow and knife. 

The numerous terms denoting ranks or special functions 
are partly expressions of unmistakable meaning and partly 
prefixes which, not being recognizable as clan or other 
surnames, seem from their occurrence to have official applica- 


' tion. Of the former kind are ^— 


dmag-dpon, “ army commander ” or “ general ” (M.I. i, 23 ; 

vii, 46; xxi, 6, 9; M.T., 0503, 0515, a. v, 0017, etc.); 
ru-dpon, “ horn (or wing) commander,” probably either on 
a major or on a minor scale (M.I., xxviii, 0028; xli, 0013; 
xliii, 002): 

dpuri-dpon, “ commander of a corps, troop ” (or perhaps of 
any considerable body of men; M.I., xxiii, 009 ; M,T., 
0060; a. ii, 00101; b. i, 0093); 

Uhugs-dpon, “ commander of a squad or small party of men 
(most often, four) ” (M.I., xiv, 129, 136; xxviii, 0021 ; 
M.T. a. ii, 0043 ; 0096; a. iii, 0076 ; 0013, etc.); 
hog-dpon, “ subordinate commander,” second to the tshvgs- 
dpm (M.I., xiv, 002, 0070, 124, 127; M.T. a. ii, 0011; 
a. iii, 0013, etc.); 

mchibs-dpon, “ commander of riding horses (cavalry ?) ” 
(M,I., xlii, 006 ; Chronicle, 1. 152); 
byan-po, “ cook,” who, with his byan-g-yog, “ cook’s mate,” 
(or “servant”), is frequently mentioned in connection' 
with a Uhuga or a regiment; 

daf-(m'phan, “ 8i]k(banner)-man,” or standard-bearer (Ch. 73, 
XV, 10); 

yig-tshaiis-pa, “ record-keeper ” (supra, p. 380). 

To the second group belong— 
gyab (M.I., ii, 32 ; vii, 16; xiv, 37); 
or gab (M.I., xxi, 9); 


> Several of these are noted (but ru-dpon as “: 
Dr. A. H. Franeke, op. eit., p. 44. 


of a olam ’*) 1^ 



hag-rim (M.I., xiv, 126; M.T. a. v, 008); r 

hag-^ryhusiiva (M.I., xiv, 0012, 0062); 
oe-rAu (M.I., iv, 16a ; xiv, 46 ; xxiii, 009 ; xxvii, 9); . 

wm-fAtt (M.T. c. iv, 0036); 
hag-ra (M.I., xxvii, 4; Ivui, 001); 
ibrad (M.T., 0346, 0439 ; b. i, 0097); 
or sbrad (M.T., 0060); 

glcm-aum (M.T., 0503 ; glan-myi (M.T. a. ii, 0096); 
gyer-lo (M.T. a. ii, 0096) or gyerd (M.T. a. vi, 0020); 
go-Tian (M.I., xiv. 007, 0029, 0057, 47, 58a); 
or ko-ium (M.I., xiv, 0059; M.T. a. ii, 0031; iv, 0037); 
or yio-iiam (M.T., 0193; c. iv, 0027; M.I., ix, 10); 
hjor (M.T., 0262, infra, p. 567); 
lo-iuin (M.T. a. iv. 0088; b. i, 0095); 

^•nal (M.I., i, 6 ; ii, 25, 27 ; vi, 6 ; xiv, 58a ; xxvii, 11; 
M.T. a. iv, 0074); 

rar8aii8 (M.T., 0515; a. i, 0031; ii, 003,0096 ; iv, 00159); 
*rje (M. Tagb 0515); 

ru-Ha (M.I., vii, 9, 33 ; xiv, 0012), ®cmA (M.T. c. ii, 006); 
se or iehu (M.T., 0332 ; a. iii, 004; c. i, 007 ; ii, 0016); 
gien (M.T., 0151, 0266 ; a. iii, 0026 ; c. iv, 0041) ; 
sna-iur (M.T. a. ii, 0070; iv, 0012 ; b. i, 0096 ; b. ii, 0042 ; 

c, i, 0013, 0061; c. ii, 006); 
sne-lo (M.T. c. i, 0031); 

tro (M.I., xiv, 41; M.T., 0239; b. i, 0096 ; c. iii, 0048); 
8 tom k{g)yan (M.I., iv, 86 ; M.T. a. iv, 00128); 
su-tu (M.T., 0492). 

The gyab or gab may perhaps be the 8 gcd> whom we have 
found mentioned as second to the arm 7 (or battalion)- 
conomander. In the group hag-rnu, bag-{r'^u-8Ava, oe-rAu, 
ron-rnu, the syllables hag and ce may mean respectively 
“ little ” and “ big ”, while ron might represent rom-po, 
“ big,” “ massive,” “ deep ” (of sound): hence it is possible 
that rAu is an old form of rna “ drum ”, so that the persons 
in question would be drummers, while the hag-rim-aima, who- 
is once styled “ left-hand ” {g-yon), implying a “ right-hand ” 



may be a drummer officer. Bag-ra might meau 
“ small enclosure ” or “ precaution enclosure ” ; but ra can 
also mean “ first On ^e analogy of chen-ched, sman-amad, 
etc., gien (Bon-po G4en ?) might be = gsed “ executioner ”, 
Concerning the remaining expressions conjecture seems idle. 
It is possible that some of them are not military, e.g. ra-saAs 
(which with ra-sans-ije, “ ra-aaiis chief,” occurs in the 
Chronicle, 11. 19, 22), and gyer-lo, which may be = sger-fa, 
“ a private landholder ” (figa--lo “ private ”). 

It seems that when a man was appointed to a special 
function he received a “hand-memorandum” {sug-rjed) oi 
commission (M.I., iv, 40; vii, 33; M.T., 0193; b. ii, 001, 
infra, pp. 541-2, 564). In M.I., iv, 40; M.T. a. ii, 0048; 
a. iv, 0074 we have so-rjed. 

Of peace-time operations the most important were the 
summer and winter assemblages {hdim or hdun-Ua, supra, 
1930, p. 71) of ministers and generals, constantly recorded in 
the Tibetan Chronicle. They were often preceded by levying 
of troops from particular populations or followed by official 
measures or warlike action. Their military aspect is repre¬ 
sented by the reviews, rkan-ton, which may be rkan-ston 
“ exhibition of bundles ” (but rkan also = “ foot ”), and in 
part by the rtsis-mgo “ census ”, which, however, would have 
mainly a civil bearing: see i6., pp. 81-2. More staple duties 
were, of course, the garrisoning of the forts and towns (the 
citadel of Khotan, i6., p. 65) and the building, maintaining 
and supplying of out-stations, as shown in numerous dociunenta 
from Mazar-Tagh. On one occasion we hear (at Miran^ 
M.I., XXIV, 0031) of soldiers being sent to protect the peasants 
engaged upon the harvest. A preoccupation which appears 
rather plentifully in the documents is that of communications, 
We do not, indeed, hear of the towers at diatanni. of about 
20 miles or the arrangements for smoke-signalling. But 
we have examples of missives dispatched by various 
authorities, sometimes with insistence upon prompt for¬ 
warding, “day-time or night-time,” and denunciation of 
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penalties in the event of straying or delay. There are cfrcnlai 
communications (sometimes from parties in distress), to be 
acted upon or passed forw^ard; and, similarly, parcels ate 
sent on from stage to stage. The wooden tablet, bytsh at 
byaA-bu, when conveyed by the soldier, is so-byan (M.I., xiv, 
006, 0019, 126, 134; M.T. a. iv, 00131; c. 0028), while 
a “ soldier pass " seems to be so-hphar-ma (M.T. b. ii, 0062; 
c. iii, 0034). When it is a matter of relays {so-res, M.T. a. ii, 
0017, 0064, 0064; a. v, 0016; b. i, 0019, 0061, 0097; or 
ao-rima, M.T. o. 0028), the ao-byari becomes ao-rea-byaA; 
sometimes ao-ria-byafi (M.T. a. ii, 0017). For the longer 
and more important communications the folded paper letter 
(hdnilrba) may have been preferred : or the soldier may have 
a verbal or secret message.^ When dispatched on secret 
service the soldier is ao-ntd (M.I., xiv, 0012; M.T. 0267, 
0380 ; a. iii, 0039 ; v, 0016): in one instance (M.T. a. iv, 006), 
where the expression is so-rdzurnul (also in M. Tagh 0439), 

soldier-disguise-secret,” a party has been absent for nearly 
a year and has covered a great distance. If the word spa-aa 
(M.T. a. iii, 0067; b. ii, 0028) means “ spy ”, it is a borrowing 
from the Prakrit of an earlier period, since it occurs in the 
Kharosth! documents {s^asa. Index). 

An art of war is naturally professed among all peoples. 
The Tibetans, during their long and intense struggle with 
China (not to mention other powers), must have developed 
conceptions of strategy and tactics. In the Lha-sa inscriptions 
the general Klu-khoh is vrased in the “ expedients of the 
war-god ” {dgra-lha-ihaba, JRA8., 1910, p. 1277). The 
battles recorded year by year in the Tibetan Chronicle and 
the great victories {g^id-dog-ehen-po) mentioned in a text 

^ As suggested by Sir Aurel Stein ina note on p. 63 of Dr. A. H. Francke’l 
above-cited paper (JRA8., 1914). It should be mentioned that Dr. Franck* 
takes bdnl-ba as =igrul-ba, “the mnner,” which, however, should b< 
idrvl-ba-po. The sense of “ post-runner ’’ would indeed suit those passage) 
where we seem to have the phrase Jtinil-ba-Ui-rmat-pa, “ inquired of thi 
runner": possibly “ the post" is sometimes an equivalent of ** thi 
postman ". 
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(xmoeming the wars with China, the Drug, and the Hjah, 
must have educated the Tibetan warriors and caused them 
to appreciate, as in a passage cited above, the various fighting 
qualities of different populations. In the Turkestan doou* 
ments, however, there are no references to important military 
events, {igror-tht^ “ fighting ” or “ army ”, M.I., xxvii, 13 ; 
M.T., 0273; a. iv, 0011; c. ii, 0042): the incidents brought 
to light are nothing more than a man-capturing {tnyi-hdzin, 
M.I., iv, 66 ; xxiii, 009) expedition into the Dra-gu country, 
a hostile raid upon the town of Ka-dag, a Kirghiz attack 
upon an oflacial party in Kan-su. But we have one or two 
fragments of tactical instructions, addressed to parties sent 
out on hostile errands or where an encounter with an enemy 
might be apprehended. 

Naturally there are divers personalia mentioned in the 
documents, purchases, loans, legal agreements, punishments, 
complaints of failure of rations, appeals for interviews, 
friendly gossip, deaths. Along with most of the topics 
discussed above such matters have appeared incidentally in 
the previous articles. We may now prefix to the list of 
regiments some further pieces justificatives in relation to 
these as well as to the more general subjects. It is 
probable that to the populations of the cities and 
kingdoms in Chinese Turkestan, with their relatively old 
civilizaticCns, the Tibetani invaders appeared rude even in 
comparison with their earlier conquerors, the Hiung-nu, 
Ephthalites, and Turks. It was not a century since the Tibetans 
had made the first advances out of their original barbarism, 
and the nobles had taken to Chinese silk in place of their 
native homespun. There was, no doubt, as has been 
suggested, some malice in the parable which made the Tibetan 
soldiers to be reincarnations of cattle. In the forts Sir Aurel 
Stein has exhumed a still active redolence (Serindia, 
pp. 469-60). The devastations of Buddhist shrines in the 
first Tibetan invasions of Khotan are la mauted in the 
Prophecy of Vimalaprabha. But Asiatic barbarians who 



have lived in the vicinity of great civilized empire^' each 
as that of China axe not obtuse or innocent or unieceptive 
of civilized arts. They take quickly to literary and other 
culture and develope the formalities and graces of society. 
The encampments of the Hiung-nu, the Ephthalites, and 
the Turks are described by Chinese visitors as exhibiting 
much splendour^ ; and the same was certainly the case 
with the Tibetan courts. At a somewhat later time (?) a 
passage which we have quoted is eloquent on the prosperity 
of the kingdom, the “ rule of virtue and goodness ”, the 
“ state-law of five divisions ”, “ justice with its five pro¬ 
cedures ”, safe frontiers, foreign conquests, “ god’s law, man’s 
law both flourishing and prosperous In Chinese Turkestan 
writing appears to have been in very general use among the 
military, as well as the civil, classes of Tibetans ; and in both 
cases the epistolary correspondence is characterized by 
politenesses of expression and action *: these matters, however, 
being not specially military, may be exemplified in another 
connection. 


B. Docomemts 

1. Services, Departments, and Divisions 
1. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0022 (wood, c. 16-5 x 2 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of cursive dim-can 
script). 

[A 1] >• II thag . bar . Mes . tshab * . gyi . so . la | byafi . 
Slu[fi]s. [A 2] sma * . paM {for smra . baW ?) ® . hbafis . 
Rya . sdug . skyes . btag . [B] bah (bar ?). gsol 11 
“ To the ‘ mid-rope ’ soldier Mes-tshab: petition for 
handing over (Idxig) a subject (servant, slave ?) Rya-sdug- 
skyes, stated to be a northern Sluns.” 

^ In regard to the last two see Be^, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, i, pp. xci-ii. Life o/ Hiuan-Tsang, p. 42. 

' See Franoke, op. cti., pp. 60-1. 
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Notes 

The doubt aa to the readings (smra-bahi and liey-iar) 
Tenders the translation uncertain: it is possible that Bya- 
adug-shyes is the voriter of the letter. On Shiiis see p. 386. 

2. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0011 (wood, c. 23-5 x 2-2-5 cm., 
complete, somewhat curved; hole for string at r.; 11. 3 of 
cursive dbu-em script). 

[1] >• I : I mgyogs . bii . phrugs . gcig . so . htshor . 
8 tsa[ld].pa.chab.srid.g 7 i.yan.lag.Ia .gces.te . [2] mchid. 

luA. dgra. thabs . hog . du. stsald. pa. lags . kyis . d[e . b]3!m . 
loogs.par.htshol.la.gner.khum.^ig | 

“ Four couriers in one day sent to the company of soldiers. 
Written orders of importance to the members of the administra¬ 
tion having been sent after the battle, show all possible 
zeal in accordance therewith and carry them out.” 

Notes 

On so-Uhor and grler-hhum see p. 386 and 1927, p. 810. 

1. 1, phrugs: a period of 24 hours. 

chah-srid = “ government ” ; yan-lag — Sanskrit aiiga, 
" subordinate member.” 

1. 2, dgra-thahs seems here and elsewhere {supra, p. 392) 
to mean “ battle ”. Or is it “ down to the army ” ? 

3. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0034 (wood, c. 10-10-5 X 2 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive eUm-can 
script). 

[A 1] '*• I : I dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . hi . ho . la | [A 2] 
mkhar . htsho . gsar . du . snan . pahi . j [B] bsdom | 

“ On the first of the middle spring month decided (or 
appointed ?) to reinforce the town garrison afresh.” 

On iMar-Msho (also in a. ii, 0076) see pp. 383, 386. 

4. M. Tagh., i, 0016 (wood, c. 10-5-11 x 2 cm., pointed 
at 1., somewhat broken away at top and bottom; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[Al] 1 chu.hdus.kyi.rtsan.^am. [A2]na.&am. 
ru. pag. gi. gtih | [B] non. kyi. so. pah 
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“ iSTam-ru-pag leargaaid (leserve?) soldier in Biver-con* 
fluence-bank.” 

Notes 

On chu-hdus-kyi-rtsait-hgram and the l^am-m-pag regiment 
«ee 1930, p. 276. On gtih-non (= rtiii-snon) see p. 386. 

6. M. Tagh., 0522 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., pointed at r.; 
11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] 1 : I Sam . ru . pag . stsi i . rtifi . non . gi . So . 

(2] rtsaA . hg[r]am . gyi . so . pa | 

“ Sam-ru-pag rearguard soldier at So river-bank.” 

On iSo see 1930, p. 276 (where note error). 

6. M.I., xiv, 005 (wood, c. 12-5 X 1*5 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; U. 2 recto -)- 1 (a different hand) verso of 
eursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] II Sbal . pa . ri . . so . b2i . t8u[g]s . gchig 

£A 2] ^brugi. lohi. dbyar . zla . [brih (?) . pohi (?)]. tshes: 
£B] dru[g ?] . la . brdzaAs . paW . so . byafi 

“ Soldier ticket of four soldiers of Sbal-pa-ri, one squad, 
sent on the sixth day of the middle summer month of the 
Dragon year.” 

On tshugs see supra, pp. 386, 388. M.I., viii, 75; xiv, 
0019, 126 are similar. 

7. M.I., xxvii, 13 (wood, c. 9-5 X 1-1-5 cm., cut away at 
top and bottom; hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f- 1 (a 
different hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 I : I Sbal . pa . rihi . so * . snon . du . Sa . rton . 
dgun . [z]la . [A 2] hbiifL. po{M]. tshes . bchu . g[sui{i ?] | la . 
[^h]ah . bahi 

[B] dgra.thabs.d[ah ?]d[e ?] . . —s su.bg[y]ih [ 

“ Sa-rton having been sent on the thirteenth day of the 
middle winter month to reinforce the soldiery of Sbal-pa-ri, 
he is [to take part tn] the fighting,” 

^ «(M oroeied out. 

* Below line. 




Notes 

The place Sbal-pa-ri (Sbal-pa mountain), which is common 
to the two documents, is not otherwise known: it would 
belong to the lilKran region. On dgrortktdts see pp. 392, 394. 

8. M. Tagh. 0681 (wood, c. 10*5 x 1-5 cm., cut away to 
a point at 1. and r.; 1. 1 (+lower part of another) recto 
+ 1 (+upper part of another) verso of cursive tRnt-can 
script). 

[Al] . . .: -u.[t] I -u.-y- | [A2] [8l]a.l[h]a : la : so. 
b8[k]os . . . 

[B] ... [8]o.bs[k]o8 I pah | chu(?) [ga]m (?). 

“ Soldier called up.” 

So-bskos : See p. 386. 

9. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0014 (wood, c. 21-6 x 1-1-5 cm., 
complete; hole for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[1] : I jo: CO: Btsan: ba; la | Stag btifeo: h^tshugs: po: 

gi: mchid: gsol; ba : Li: ri [2] zug : pa : tshes : bcu : ci: gi: 
nub: mo | bros ; de : so : kha: ral: du: lus : ^iii: mchis 

“ To the great lord (or lord Btsan-ba): letter-petition of 
Stag-Btiho, sergeant. A Khotani mountain-sick man having 
on the evening of the tenth deserted, the station (so-kha) is 
left msuflSciently manned (or the soldiers (so) are left 
deficient (kha-ralrdu )).” 

Bros, from hbro-ba, is the regular term for desertion or 
running away : on this and on so-Ma, see supra, pp. 381, 387. 

10. M.I. xiv, 118b (wood, c. 16 x l'6cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 1. 1 of cumive dbu-can script). 

^ I . 1 80.bab8(?).rkya(rgya?).ni.fiu.rtsa.bdun.mchi8. 

“ Soldiers come in one hundred (1) and twenty-seven.” 

If bobs is here correctly read, the term (“ come in ”), which 
recurs below (p. 641) and in M.T. a. ii, 0064, explains the 
(Mveral) documents containing only, on the same or different 
sides, the words bob and thar, signifying “ come in ” and 
‘ i oro«sed out. 





“ released ” ; but thej might be records of imprisootnent 
Dr. A. H. Francke, who has referred (op. cit., p. 49) to suol 
documents, has suggested a difierent explanation. 


11. M.I. iv, 66 (wood, c. 11 x 2’6 cm., broken awaj at 1. 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-cat 
script, faint). 

[A 1] ... spuA.sde.myi.hdzin.cha.cig.gtan.chad (barl) 

[A 2] ... [B].mfiam.du.mchi.ba[r ?].l:a[U.l]on 

[B 1] ... ies.dgos.che[s].pa.l . . . 

[B 2] ... [h ?].[m]un.inag.8mad.du.h[i.^ ?] . . 

"... force regiment, one man-capturing troop ordered t< 
be (?) sent ... to go with . . . Uncle Councillor . . 
highly necessary . . . the mun-army . . . below . . .” 

On myi-hdzin-cha man-capturing company ” and mun 
dmag see supra, p. 386, and 1931, p. 810. 

12. M.I. xxvi, ■ 1 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., broken away at' 
and r. and somewhat rotten; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursiv 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ... [my]i.g8ol.Bu.la.gsol ... [A 2] ... chis. 
dbu8.pa.ru.yah.lag.pah.khrom.[m] ... [B 1] . . . Nob 
[che]d.po.na.mchis.pah | Bgod.g-yu-.[gyi ?] . .pa6sna(1 
... [B2] . . . [pha]b.la.[stBol].cig.bar.bkah.[gy] . . . 

Too fragmentary for continuous translation, the documeu 
speaks of a person belonging to a “ brigade-division 
{ru-yafi(n)-lag-pa) of the “ Central area ” {dims) as bein 
come into Great Nob. On the phrase “ if request . . . 
see p. 400 ; on ru-lcy p. 380 {ru-yan-lag, M.I. xxx, 8). 

13. M. Tagh. b. i, 0019 (wood, o. 12 x 2 cm., complete 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 3 verso of cursive dhu-ca 
script). 

[A 1] >9 I brgyah : la . [b]dag . khor : ^g : du : [A 2] gnaA 
[ste ?] . stag : brtsan . Gyer . bu : chuA : [B 1] gis : ston : sla 
ra : baU : bdagi : so : res : bgyis [B 2] te : bdag: gi[s] 
Gyer : bu : chuA : gi: so ; res [B 3] [b]gyis : [na] : ruA : Aam 
in|y]i. ruA : cha : sp[r]iA : 



^liS TiBBTAir soboxENTs oosmostsa 


'*I having been granted leave {hhar-iag) on account of 
a dispute, Stag-brtsan Gjer-bu-chun discharged mj soldier- 
relay duty for the first autumn month. Is it proper or not 
proper for me to discharge 6yer-bu-chun’s soldier-relay duty ? 
Send word.” 


On so-rea see p. 391; on brgyah-la see 1930, p. 70. 


14. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0017 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5-2 cm., broken 
away at 1.; 11. 1 recto -f 1 verso of cursive tBm-can script). 

[A] ... s. I) bdag.lta.ftan.pas.riio.thogs. [B] ... 

kho. la. so. ris. byafi. m)d. pa. na. tsheg. gchig [1]. 

“ A humble person like me \not heing\ able, ... if he 
has no soldier-relay ticket, it is a difficulty.” 

On so-ris-byaii see p. 391. 

16. M. Tagh. c. ii, 001 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete, 
stained; U. 2 recto -)- 1 verso of cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] II iafi: Stag . bier : | la | skyin : Tshi : IruA r 
gyi : gslo ^ [A 2] ba ; ial: . . . kah : g[8t8a]l : [ba] : [n]i: [ 
sag : [B 1] rgyas : btab : ste : Ii : la : bskur : iih: mchis | 

“ To Uncle Stag-bier; Petition of substitute Tshi-krui. 
Orders regarding dispute (?) have been sent, signature 
attached, to Ehotan.” 

On shyin “ substitute ” see supra, p. 387. M.I. xiv, 0037, 
seems to speak of “ four soldier substitutes ” (so-shyvnAAi). 


16. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0038 (wood, c. 13 X 2-2-6 cm., complete ; - 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto 1 verso of cursive d&u-can- 
script, somewhat faint and obscured by dirt). 

[A 1] >9 I ; I dbyar.sla.prin.pho | tshes.bco.brgyad 
[A2] la I so.Qul | [Stag.rt8a]n.po.Khyep.[c]uil | slar 
[B] mchiste. | gner.hgum.la. 

“ Middle summer month, day eighteen. Soldier-spy Stag- 
rtsan Khyep-cuh returned, with task performed.” 

On so-nvl and gmr-hgum see p. 391 and 1927, p. 810. 

17. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0028 (wood, c. 18 X 2 x -76 cm., 

» Compendious for gaol. 
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eat away for a tally; incised lines recto ; IL 1 (on sidf) + S’ 
(fscto) + 1 (on side) of cnisive dburean script). 

[A]>* I : I lo.sar.gi.bag.pye.dan.chan (« 2 >oo 6 ) [s-]-8.de. | 
[B 1]. cha[d]. te . sba . slad . sdoms . te . chad . pa (space} 
ohah (apace) bag.pye 

[B2] .khiani.[stsa ?].btir.bgOB.te (^om).bn.yafi. 

[C] .yah(r ?).spah.sa.de.la.stsald. | 

“ Barley-meal of the new year and beer. ... It having- 
been decided, earlier and later, to pay it, it has been paid. 
Beer: barley-meal, separated in the ticket; a ticket haa 
also (or again and again) been sent up to that apah-aa." 

The translation is in part uncertain. On apah-aa (apa-sa) 
see aupra, p. 391. 



18. M.I. -vii, 49 (wood, c. 11.6 x 2 cm., broken away at 1.; 
hole for string at r.; U. 2 redo -f- 2 verao of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[Al] ... m.myi.m[Ao]rl(1).dpon.sna.la.myi.skyin. 
[A2] ... [m8].mchi[s].h[b]rel.mo.8kyeB.la.gcig. [Bl]. 
. . . ya[A ?].[med].na || bran.mo.[mafi].rtBe.rieB [B2] . . . 
phral.du.gtad.[par].htBhol.c^ || 

“ To . . . the chief in command : [many] men substitutea 
have come. There being for the males not a single female 
companion, the ruler-in-chief is begged to send at once many 
serving-women.” 

The defective text allows of some dubiety in regard to thia 
military communication. 


2. Provisions, Rations, Pay 

19. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0030 (wood, c. 9*6 x 1-1-5 X 1 cm., 
burned away at r.; “ neck ” for string at 1.; 11.1 -)- 1 -f 1 -|- 2 
of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] 1 1 jo : CO ; Btsan : bahi (bih ?): rman; B[tsi ?]_ 

[B] Li: ri: zug : chahi: brgyags ; . . . 

[C] las : phah : tsa : blahs : s[t]e . . . 

[D 1] so : la : byon : [s]na : kyab : . . . 

[D 2] no : de : las : thugs . . . 



'nBCTAH DOCDHSIITB OOHOKBHINa CHtNBSB TVBOatAX ! 


** A camel (hone 1)-maii (rmah-rdzi ?) of the chief, Btsan-ba, 
having received a package from . . . Ehotan mountain* 
sickness company provisions, is come to the soldiery ...” 

Pka^a (in various spellings) “ a package ” recurs several 
times (M. Tagh. 0246, a. i, 0011, etc.). On Li-ri-zug-ehahi- 
brgyags see 1930, pp. 73, 94. In M. Tagh. 0440 occurs so-pa- 

ii'hrgya^s], “ soldier-provisions.” 

M. Tagh. a. v, 001 (wood, c. 7 x 2’5-3 cm., broken 
away at 1. and r.; II. 3 recto -j- 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[Al] ... [g]8ol.na.su.la.... [A 2] ... nand. 
maipchis.te || rad.pa.dbyer.cha ... [A3] ... Dbyild. 

cun.tse.khrom.du | su . . . [B 1] . . . | htshal.ba.las || 
bad (radl) ... [B2] . . . [n ?]. | so.glas.stsold.cig . . . 
[B3] ... po.chirmdzad || 

“ If request not made [to] ... to whom should request be 
made ? [We] humble persons, travellers, a {dbyer ?) company 
. . . having desired (been sent ?) to Dbyild-cufi-tse . . . 
so good (as to order) the soldiers’ wages (so-gla) to be sent.” 

On the phrase “ if request ... be made ” and on Db 3 rild- 
cun-tse see supra, p. 397, and 1930, p. 263. gla, p. 387. 

21. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0036 (wood, c. 22-5 X 2-2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for st^g at r.; II. 2 recto -f 1 verso of 
cursive dbu-ccm script). 

[Al] II Khri.mrie8(ol?) gy[M?]: glan.4a.lhu.cig.zos. 
bahi. myi | mams | myin . smrar . bris . pa | Stag [A 2] 
Btshan.ra | Khyi.hbriii | Sa[g].Hphan hbri[fi] | Stag.bh[r]e | 
Skyes.legs [B] Myes.tsab | Ma[fi].rtsan.myi.hdi.mam8.1a [ 
pul.bu.bii.bti | hjal.ba.lags. 

Written by Khri-mfies(?), name-record of the men who 
have eaten pieces of ox-flesh. (The names follow.) To 
these men have been paid four small hantif ulQ each.” 

For references to ^hal-ma “ rations ” see supra, p. 387 and 
1930, p. 89. 


04. 


(To be coMitmed.) 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE MEANING OF IN PSALM 22, v. 17 

The word hi Psalm 22, v. 17, is regarded as 
difi&ciilt. The ancient versions seem to have taken this 
word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, or “ they bound ” ; 
see commentaries. The A.V. translates v. 17c: “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet.” Some modem com¬ 
mentators follow the Septuagint and the Vulgate and read 
and take the word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, 
i.e. “ they dug in wounds ”—^in my hands and my feet— 
(Baethgen, Briggs, Kittel, Konig). Gunkel seems to favour 
the reading of (Die Psdtnen, p. 96) and translates 
“ ‘ umschlossen ’ (?) ” (p. 89). Barnes, The Psalms (in 
Westminster Commentaries, 1931), p. 114, says: “The 
Massoretic Hebrew Text has ‘ Like a lion my hands and my 
feet ’. This reading contains no verb, makes no sense, and 
cannot be right Of. also ibid., p. 110. 

Bashi, Ibn-Ezra, and Kim^ follow the Massoretic Text 
and take ’'IND to mean “ like a lion Symmachus 
agrees with the MT : <as X4<ov, see Barnes, op. cit., 
p. 115, and Gesenius, H.W., ed. 1921, p. 331. 

The following considerations may perhaps help us arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to the meaning of the word 
in Psalm 22, v. 17. 

1. “ Digging,” “ digging in,” “ wounding ” is not men¬ 
tioned in any other verse in Psalm 22. 

2. Beal wounding is not mentioned in the whole Book of 

Psalms. The enemies “ compass about ” the Psalmist 
(Psalm 17, V. 9). “ They devised to take away my life ” 

(PSalm 31, V. 14). They “seek after my soul”, they 
“ devise my hurt ” (Psalm 36, v. 4). “ The wicked have 
drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow, to cast 

JJU9. iFBQ. 1933. 26 
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■ down the poor and needy, to slay such as be upright in the 
way ” (Psalm 37, v. 14). “ The wicked watcheth the 

righteous, and seeketh to slay him ” (Psabn 37, v. 32). “ They 
also that seek after my life lay snares for me, and they that 
seek my hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine deceits 
all the day long ” (Psalm 38, v. 13). Cf. also Psabn 66, 
w. 2, 3, 6, 7; Psalm 57, v. 5. P]NtS> in Psalm 56, w. 2, 3, 
and Psalm 57, v. 4, means “ to pant after ”, not “ to crush ” ; 
see Gunkel, op. oit., p. 243. “Would swallow me up” 
(A.V.) expresses the sense of 'JBNiy very well. The 
enemies long to destroy the Psalmist, but they do not do so. 
Cf. also Psalm 56, v. 66 (“ all their thoughts are against me 
for evil”). 

Their “ teeth are spears and arrows ” (Psalm 57, v. 6c), 
but they do not actually bite ; “ their tongue a sharp sword ” 
(Psalm 67, v. 5d), but they do not, in fact, wound. Psalm 140, 
w. 2-6, expresses perhaps best what the Psalmist desires to 
convey with regard to his enemies. They “ devise evil 
things in their heart ”. They “ have purposed to make my 
steps slip ”. “ They have hid a snare for me, and cords.” 

But they have not actually made him fall. The enemies 
are ready to do him harm, but, in fact, do not do him any 
harm. They are prepared to strike the blow, but the blow 
never falls. And, indeed, is not God holding his protecting 
hand over the Psalmist ? Cf. also Psalm 7, w. 3, 4-6. 
In Psalm 10, w. 8-10, “ the poor ” ('JJ?) is not the Psalmist.' 

3. In Psalm 22, v. 13, the enemies are called and 
'TSN, and, in spite of this, they are also spoken of as 
(v. 14). Note also the singular, JKCn P]“ltO 
following the plural, aTB IM- Cf. also Psalm 17, 
w. 9-11 (plural) and v. 12 (singular: PIIDy iTlN3 irOl 

D''‘iriD03 T'BSS*)). In the same way the enemies are 
called in Psalm 22, v. 17o, b, and D'jnO and in 

V. 17c they are spoken of as ''1X3 “ like a lion ”. The singular 
follows the plural as in v. 146 and as in Psalm 17, v. 12. 

The argument that “ the figure of lion and bulls has been 
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left for that of ignoble do^ ” (Briggs, Psalms, pi' 204), 
therefore, falls away. 

4. The form is supposed to olSer a difficulty. Briggs, 
Psahns, p. 204, says : “ but is not elsewhere in the 
Psalms, only iTHM as v. 14.” I suggest that is used 
here for the sake of the symmetry of the sounds. V. 17 is 
fuU of . . sounds: Q*'jnO '5* 

n!I*1N would disturb the harmony of the sounds. ’’"IK 
increases this harmony. And for this reason the form 'HN 
was chosen. In Isaiah, ch. 38, v. 13, where occurs, 

there are also several . _ sounds; 

These considerations seem to show conclusively that the 
Massoretic reading '^N3 ia correct and that the word means 
“ like a lion ”, and nothing else. 

''"1K3 is a short sentence. These three words 
receive their full meaning from the verbs ''J1MD and ’'JIB'pn 
in V. 17a, b. The enemies have encompassed the Psalmist 
and enclosed him like a lion—^his hands and his feet. That 
is, they have encompassed and enclosed his hands and his feet, 
so that he cannot move. ’’5 means here “ yea ”, not “ for ”. 
The translation of Psalm 22, v. 17, would then be : ” Yea, 
dogs have encompassed me, an assembly of evil-doers have 
enclosed me, like a lion—my hands and my feet.” (^senius, 
H.W. (1921, p. 331), registers as a verb and adds “ wenn 
wirklich existierend ”. I think we can safely say now that 
the verb “1K3 does not exist. 

148. Samuel Daiches. 

A SHORT NOTE ON THE SWAT RELIC VASE 
INSCRIPTION 

This inscription comes from the N.W.F. Province.^ The 
actual find-spot of this epigraph is not recorded.^ It was first 
brought to notice in 1914 by Professor P, W. Thomas, who 
i Jour. Anatie Soc. Bengal., ira., toI. xx, No. 1, p. 23. 
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published the text and translation.^ Later on, in 1916, 
Dr, Vogel studied this inscription and only commented on 
the meanings of some letters.* In 1916 Dr. F. W. Thomas 
again studied t.liia epigraph.* In Corpus Inscriptiorvum 
Itidioarum, vol. ii. Dr. Sten Konow has given a reading which 
is the latest so far as this inscription is concerned.* The 
object of this short note is to propose a rei^ding somewhat 
different from that suggested by Dr. Sten Konow for reasons 
given below. 

The reading of Dr. F. W. Thomas is as follows :— 

Ime iarire iakamunisa bhagavato bahu-jati-shtitiye Theudorena 
mertdarkhena pratithavida.^ 

The reading of Dr. Sten Konow runs as follows :— 
Theudorena meridarkhenapratilhavid(r)a ime karira iakamunisa 
bIu!tg{r)amto bahujamstitiye* 

I have very carefully examined the photographic repre¬ 
sentation of this inscription and wish to accept the reading 
of Dr. Sten Konow except the word “ Theiidorena ”, which 
I read as “ Theiidatena ”. In the first place I wish to discuss 
why I prefer the letter “da” to “do” in the word 
“ Theiidorena ” as read by Dr. Sten Konow, Beferring 
to this letter. Dr. Sten Konow writes down, “ In the third 
akshara an o-stroke has been added at the bottom.” * But 
this alleged stroke, in my opinion, does not exist at all. 
Thus this letter is nothing but simply “ da ”. If we com¬ 
pare this letter with the “ da ” of “ meridarkhena ”, the only * 
other “da” apparent in this epigraph, we shall conclude 
that the two letters are morphologically similar and con¬ 
sequently the letter in question is “ da ” and not “ do ”. 
My second point, that is to say, my preference of the word 
“te” to “re”, depends upon the following considerations. 
Begarding the morphological distinction between “ ta ” 

* Fat. E. Wt7u2t«cA., p, 362 ff., and plate. 

* Jour. Punjab Bit. Soc., toI. m. No. 2, pp. lSl-2. 

» JSAS. 1616, p. 280. 

* Corput Inaeriptionum Indicarum, toI. u , pp. 1-4, and pi. I, No. 1. 
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and “ ra ” Biihler rightly observes, “ Ta, 20, ist fast stets 
Ideinet und breitei als ra, 31, imd meist sind seine beiden 
linien von gleicher Lange oder die abw&rts gerichtete ist 
kiirzer.”^ If anybody compares this alleged “re” with 
the forms of “ ra ” apparent in this epigraph on the line 
suggested by Biihler, he will come to the conclusion that this 
letter should be taken as “ te ” and not as “ re ”, The Greek 
equivalent of this Prakrta form, i.e. Theiidata, is most probably 
Theodotos and not Theodores as maintained by Dr. Sten 
Konow; and in support of this assumption we have the 
constant phonetic change of Greek T into Prakrta “ ta ” 
in the Prak^ legends of the bilingual corns of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings Pantaleon, Eukratides, Antialkidas, Apollo- 
dotos, Strato, Artemidoros, Antimachus, Hippostratos, 
Amyntas and Telephos.* 

OAtiOcm, Ikoia. 

i37. Chabu Chandba Dasa Gupta. 

[Note.— Do and re still seem to me certain.—F. W. T.] 


THE ZAN-ZUN LANGUAGE 

On p. 505 of the JRA3. for 1926 is printed (with one or two 
misprints) an extract from a text in an “ unknown ” language, 
contained in a MS. roll brought by Sit Aurel Stein from the 
hidden library of Ch‘ieh-fo-tung, near Tun-huang in Chinese 
Kan-su. In publishing the extract I hazarded the suggestion 
that the language of the text, which clearly belonged to the 
Tibeto-Burman family, might be an old form of Lepcha; 
and I tendered an explanation of the manner in which a MS. 
from so remote a source might have found its way into 
Central Asia. 

The character of the text, as a medical work, was in part 

^ Indiache PaUuograpkie, p. 26. 

■ Cat. Coins Punjab Museum, Lahore, toI. i. By R. B. Whitehead, pi. n. 
35: pi. m. 108, 170; pi. iv, 236; pi. ▼. 365: pi. vn, 661, 667; pi. Tin. 
006,636, 640. 
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mfetied from its j>aragrapluc arrangement in comparison vrith 
some fragments of medical xmtings in a known language, 
the Tibetan, which had been procured from the same source. 
But the inference, in itself far from conclusive, was reinforced 
by the conjectured meaning of some paragraph openings, 
such as myig-dog-wve^ “ eye-disease ” (the last word occurring 
similarly in many openings) and by the mention of several 
eicpressions (such as ’e-ru-ra, im-gun, star-ga), which might 
be recognized as medicaments, Indian or Tibetan. A further 
examination confirms impression. Thus there are 
paragraphs dealing with rma, with rhim, with tshad, and 
with ivi, which are probably equivalents for the Tibetan 
rma “ wound ”, tshad-pa “ fever ”, rims “ plague ”, and 
Sanskrit ivitra “ leprosy ”. It seems likely that rahs-this — 
prameha (with robs = Tibetan rob, used as equivalent of the 
Sanskrit pra) ; while lig-bu-mig is clearly nothing but the 
Tibetan expression for malachite ” ; also lyam-tsha may 
very likely be Tibetan lan-tshva “ salt ”. The text (in Tibetan 
writing) is perhaps a translation from Tibetan. 

Continuing the process of etymological identifications and 
making use of other Tibeto-Burman languages, we might 
hope ultimately to arrive at a fair comprehension of the whole 
text. But imdoubtedly the road is beset with pitfalls due to 
the characteristics of monosyllabic languages, in which (i) 
the single monosyllables usually have each a variety of 
meanings, (ii) the difierences of vocabulary are on a wholesale 
scale; moreover, many of the innocent-looking syllables 
are in some of the languages inflected forms. Further, it is 
probable that the text contains some translated names of 
plants and drugs which may defy identification. 

After taking note of these cautions we may, I think, 
record the following observations :— 

(1) The sentences usually end with the assertive -o, as in 
Tibetan; thus we have lodo (“ is ” or “ says ”, " is said ” ?) 
and Udo (“ dies ” or “ is ” 1: Kanawarl, etc., iid). 

(2) There is a syllable tog, which is perhaps participial 
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^ rtBB SUUT-ZUH UJXaViBX 

and derived from to +ga (or ge) ; cf. the forma of tiie verb 
to —be ”, in Kanawari. 

(3) There ia also a syllable tad, occurring in such phrases 
as rims-tad-de, tae-tade, and in apparently negative phraseh 
such as se-tad-min (“ unlmowable ” ?), tsia-tad-min (“ uncount¬ 
able ” or Sk. aaadhya “ untreatable ” ? Cf. Tibetan rtai 
“ count ” or “ medicine ”). The antithesis makes it probable 
that the de corresponds to the Tibetan participial de,te, ate) 
and the tad is perhaps ta + de. Cf. Lahul! gi ill iada “ I 
have to go ”. In nam-tog-dad-de the tad joins with the tog 
to yield a complex verb-form. 

(4) There is a syllable ga (found also in other Tibeto- 
Burman dialects), serving apparently, like Tibetan gyi, 
to form genitive or adjectival phrases ; e.g. rab-thia-gcMVoeho 
(“ the disease prameha ” ? : Kanawari thiaa = “ wet ”); after 
vowels this ga is probably often reduced to -g, forming 
deceptive monosyllables such as nveg, hhvig. 

(6) There is an inflexion, probably instrumental, in -e, 
e.g. in rme-ge-rmine (=Tib. rmahi-amin-paa, Sk. vrana- 
vipakena “ by the development of a wound ” ?, nve-ge-rmine 
Sk. doaa(vgadhi)-vipakena ?). Slye is, accordingly, possibly 
instrumental of ali. 

(6) There is an inflexion in -a, perhaps instnunental, e.g. 
in riivaa and lyam-tahaa from rnva and lyam-taka. An a inflexion 
is also frequent in verb forms, e.g. khrigao (cf. Lahuli, 
Kanawari, etc.): also -d, before particles. 

(7) Possibly there is a present participle in -a, as in 
Lahuli; e.g. bya-bya “ going ” (?). 

(8) A syllable ca is seen in mar-huirtkum-carkhyero “ gives 
(i draws, ? drinks) a spoonful (spoonfuls) of ghi ” (translation 
conjectural: Kanawari thummu, Tib. tkuma “ spoon ”). 

(9) Poaatbly there is a genitive in -o, malring with vowel 
endings such forms as ryo. 

(10) The syllables nia and awn occur together in such a way 
as to recall Tibetan gnia and awn “ 2 ” and “ 3 ”. 

Not to linger over these conjectures, which might be much 
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extended, we may now advert to the &ct that a second, 
much corrected, text in the same language is contained in 
a MS. of the Stein collection, now in the British Museum. 
Some years ago it was made known to me by Mr. G. L. M. 
Clauson, who furnished me with some extracts, and who has 
now commimicated to me his transcript of the whole. To 
Dr. L. D. Barnett I am indebted for co-operation in procuring 
a photograph of the original. Mr. Clauson’s transcript is so 
arranged as to distinguish clearly many of the recurrent 
phrases and to suggest that some parts of the original may 
have been in verse. A passage— 

ta-khe-Tche-fu>-gyun-ryuh-ni 

is repeated at short intervals with nis, mum,, and pi in place 
of ta. Since nis and sum (which we may read in place of 
mum) have already been equated to Tibetan gnis “ two ” 
and sum “ three ”, it is apparent that ta = “ one ” and 
pi = “ four ” ; and this serves at once to direct us to that 
group of languages which, by B. H. Hodgson and in vol. i of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, is entitled the “ Western 
Pronominalized Group ”. It will be sufficient to quote— 
Esnawari; 1, id; 2, nish ; 3, ahum ; 4, pu 
Rangkas : 1, tdkd ; 2, nisi ; 3, sum ; 4, pi. 

Since the series continues :— 

Eanawarl: 5, nga ; 6, tug; 7, stish ; 8, rai; 9, gui, gun. 
Bangkas : 5, nai; 6, tuk; 7, nhisi ; 8, jyad; 9, gvi. ~ 
it is likely that the na (e.g. in na-yig by the side of pi-yig), 
trug (cf. Tibetan drug, etc,), stes and gvi of the texts are, in 
some at least of their occurrences, equivalents of 5, 6, 7, 

. and 9. Is gyvad = 8 (Tib. brgyad) ? 

The parallelisms in the same passage suggest also the 
following equivalents:— 

pu (“ fire,” Burushasld po): na (“ vitality,” Tib. na, 
Sk, dyus -); 

ti (“ water,” Kanawari, etc.); rm (Sk. Tib, ^ (?), Sk. 
dosa) ; - 
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Mve (“ air,” cf. higun, etc., in Nepd dialects): »u 
(“ force,” Tib. nus, Sk. haJa ); 

zu (“ earth ” ?); ct (Tib. hi “ heavy ” (?), Sk. virya). 

The texts contain also many other terms for which 
etymological equivalents (conjectural) may be found in the 
Western Pronominalized dialects or in Tibetan: e.g. 'ag 
“ mouth ”, ntor “ oil ”, tahars “ dry ”, skar “ thirst ”. Some 
of the commonest words are, by reason of multiple possibilities, 
the most puzzling, e.g. tih “back ”, “ examine ” “wind ”, 

“ moist ”, “ blind ”, etc. (?), aa “ ten ”, “ pulse ”, “ earth ”, 
etc. (?). On the other hand, the numerous reduplications, such 
as gluii-glun, byorbya, gliga-gliga are recognizable as gerunds 
of a type recurring in the linguistic group. 

It would be a mere chance if the first of the two texts should 
be discovered in a known language. It is an insignificant list 
of ailments with recipes for treatment, and the Tibetan MSS. 
from Tun-huang include others, which are independent— 
the class will have been numerous. The British Museum 
MS. is clearly more ambitious, possibly a text in verse 
with commentary ; a search in the older medical literature 
(Bower MS., Bhela-aamhita, Caraka, Su^ruta, Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur, etc.) under the particular (inferred) topic has not, 
however, been rewarded by identification. Before editing 
the two texts (in conjunction with Mr. Clauson) I hope to 
make a further investigation. A dialect of the “ Western 
Pronominalized ” group about 1,000 years older than the 
others (as known to us) could not fail to be instructive. 

Can we put a name to the language, which must have been 
known to the Tibetans ? It appears to resemble Tibetan 
more than Lepcha ; but it certainly must have belonged to 
the Himalayan region, Western Tibet, Nepal, etc. The only 
language of this region which is mentioned in Tibetan books 
is the language of 2afi-2ufi, which is certainly Qc^e or its 
vicinity. Hence the language of the two texts should be the 
2ah-^uii language. The positive proof, however, is difficult. 
All that the Tibetans furnish of the 2ah-iuh language is some 
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four or five titles of works existing in Tibetan : as has been 
remarked by Dr. Laufer,^ such titles, even where not fictitious, 
need not represent the same meanings, and in a number of 
cases they certainly do not. But one Tibetan title, Gsaii-fio- 
kha-tham “ Secret Mouth-seal ”, which in Sanskrit would be 
something like Ouhya-mukka-imidram, has a “ Red 2ah-Zu£L ” 
equivalent ’ XJ-ya-ag-tham, wherein we can certainly recognize 
(along with tham “ seal ”) the ’ag “ mouth ” found in the MBS. 

It may be remarked that Buddhist civilization most 
probably reached the Western Himalayan districts long before 
penetrating to the Lha-sa kingdom : hence translation from 
the 2iafL-Zuh lang;uage into Tibetan may be, in general, no 
fiction, and some terms of Tibetan Buddhism, etc. (e.g. g-yun- 
dfuii = svastika), may have originated therein. But it does 
not follow that the reverse translation may not have been 
historically more frequent. 

Addendum 

As a specimen of continuous translation (conjectural) 
which may lead to identification of the text, the following 
(perhaps a quotation) may be cited :— 

go.mu.ran.min.la.skams.na | 
ho.mu.ran.min.tih.gyufis.nve | 
druh.mu.ran.min.^.sphahs.nu | 
rgvil. mu. rane. ci .ton .tab 

“ If the head is not right, [in the] hand dried-up vitality; 
if the face (or side) is not right, [in the] tail (or end).. disease; 
if the front (breast ?) is not right, the rear lacks strength; if the 
stomach (?) is right, energy . . 

Here we have taken go, ran, la, shams, iw, tin, druri as = 
Tibetan mgo, ran, lag, sTcam^-pa], nos, rtih, (gtifi), drufi 
respectively, with support as regards go, la, shams, ito from 
Kanawarl, etc., vocabularies. Afu has been taken as an article: 
it certainly has also other senses, including perhaps that of an 
infimtive imperative. Ran mi^t be = Kanawarl ran “ give ”. 

F. W. Thomas. 

» “Die Bru-ia Spraohe,” in T'oung-Pao. ii, ix (1908), 7. 



FRANgOIS BERNIER’S “MINUTE" ' 

Anyone interested in the history of Moghul India will feel 
grateful to Sir Theodore Morison for his discovery and the 
subsequent publication of the “ Minute by M. Bernier upon 
the Establishment of Trade in India ” (JRAS., 1933, pp. 1-21). 
The following suggestions will, I hope, be accepted as a token 
of my appreciation. 

The Minute mentions a couple of times a Dutchman whose 
name is rendered as “ Monsieur Adriean ”. This must certainly 
be Adriean, the name by which the same personage occurs 
in Bernier’s Voyages (Amsterdam, 1699), vol. i, p. 170. Here 
the author gives a vivid account of the Embassy of the Dutch 
East India Company, which appeared at the Moghul Court 
to congratulate Aurangzeb on his accession. It was headed by 
“ Monsieur Adriean ”, whom Bemiex praises for his abUity. 
His real name was Dirk van Adricham. He was chief of the 
Dutch factory at Suratte from 1662 till 1666. The finnan 
which he obtained from Aurangrseb is dated the 29th October, 
1662. The journal of his Embassy is extant at the Government 
Record Office at The Hague ; as far as I know, it has never 
been published. 

It is perhaps bold to make another suggestion with regard 
to a language which I do not profess to know. I suspect, 
however, that in the Portuguese saying andare attenio conas 
mogolie (“ Minute,” p. 21) the last word, whatever its correct 
form may be, must mean “ woman ” (cf. Latin mulieu and 
Italian moglic). The meaning of the sentence would then be : 
“ Beware of the snares of women,” which well agrees with 
Bernier's subsequent remarks. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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Olossaby os the Sahsebit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese Yebsions of the Ba^abhumika-sutba. Com¬ 
piled by J. Bahdbb. (Bnddhics, Documents et Travaux 
pour I’Btude du Bouddbisme publics sous la direction de 
J. Fbzyluski ; Deuxi^me S6rie ; Documents—Tome I). 
lOJ X 7i, pp. viii -f 202 [1], paper covers. Paris : 
Librarie Qrientaliste Paul Gentbner, 1928. Frs. 200. 

Dr. Bahder’s edition of the Daiabhumika-sutra commenced 
with the “ Seventh Stage ”, which, with introduction, notes, 
and a translation (from the Chinese) of Vasubandhu’s com¬ 
mentary, was published in Acta Orientalia, vol. iv (1926), 
pp. 215-66). As a Doctor-dissertation (Utrecht), printed for 
J.-B. Istas, of Louvain, the whole text, excepting the Gatha 
portion, appeared in the same year. Recently, with the 
collaboration of Shinryu Susa and the aid of the MSS. available 
in Japan, the Gotha portion has been published in The Eastern 
Buddhist (vol. v. No. 4, July, 1931). The Glossary takes 
account of the remarkable words in this Oathd portion. 

It is now becoming commendably usual with students of 
Sanskrit Buddhism to be at home also in Tibetan and Chinese. 
Not content with fulfilling these considerable requirements 
or with the exertion demanded by the plurality of the Chinese 
versions of his text. Dr. Rahder was able to utilize also the 
Mongol and Japanese materials relating to the work. In the 
present glossary of the Sanskrit original each entry is furnished 
with references to the texts and citations of the equivalent, 
or equivalents, in Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese; and 
occasionally there are notes upon readings or other matters. 
The Sanskrit and Tibetan are in transliteration, the Mongol 
and Chinese in the original scripts. The labour of compiling 
such a glossary must have been exacting. It has been 
designed to facilitate reconstructions of Mahayana Sanskrit 



texts from Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese versions; with 
which object it is to be equipped, as>is necessary, with Tibetan 
and Chinese indexes. 

As regards the Tibetan the equivalents are for the most 
part quite familiar ; but in such a combined index it would 
have been impracticable to arrange for omissions, since 
under any entry one or other of the three languages might 
offer some new particular; perhaps also the Mongol 
expressions deserved to be incorporated entire. Further¬ 
more, the evidence of the Glossary in respect of alternatives 
is valuable. 

Concerning the Mongol (in regard to which Dr. Bahder 
makes some apologies for insufficiencies in his type-fount) 
and the Chinese 1 am not competent to express any opinion. 
The Tibetan equivalents seem to be accurately given. 
Mya-han = atain (p. 1) is curious, but may be due to a con¬ 
fusion through the occurrence of kantara in the passages; 
on p. 43 spnd (wraga) is a misprint for ahoyl. 

Scholars should be grateful to Dr. Kahder for the skill and 
labour devoted to the work, and will congratulate him upon 
the outcome. 

208. F. W. Thomas. 


La Sculpture indienhe et tibAtaine au Mus^e Guimet. 
By J. Hackih, Oonservateur du Mus4e Guimet. pp. [1] 
-f- 24 -f- 2 blank, pis. 61, paper wrappers. Paris > 
Libraire Ernest Leroux, 1931. 

The fine plates exhibit choice specimens of the very varied 
collection of Indian works in stone, stucco, metal, and wood 
which the Mus4e Guimet owes largely to the exertions or 
benefactions of MM. Jouveau-Dubreuil, C. T. Loo, Clemenceau, 
Vignier, Meijer, Bacot, or to the excavations of MM. Foucher, 
Godard, and Barthoux at Ila<][^. Mr. Hackin points out that 
the advance of knowledge since the publication of the first 
Catalogue of the Museum (1883) and of M. Millou4’s PetU 
Guide lUustrS permits of more discriminating selection and 
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more precise identification and evaluation than opuld be 
manifested in those works. His own descriptions, with 
bibliography in each instance, furnish concisely all that 
is requisite for the archaeological and artistic appreciation of 
the pieces. 

The field of Indian artistic activity represented by the 
specimens is justly claimed to be a wide one, since it includes 
Qandhara, Mathura, Bengal, Orissa, the Amaravat! school 
(chiefly Nagarjimi-kondn), Inter southern India, Java, and 
Tibet. There are no serious surprises for those acquainted 
with the several styles—^the art of Hadda is, of course, much 
more amply illustrated elsewhere. The metal work from 
Tibet is exceedingly fine ; in connection with one reliquary 
(pi. xlvi) M. Hackin observes that the Tibetan metal-forgers 
have produced pieces which attest an astonishing mastery in 
ironwork; the credit may, however, be due to the Nepalese 
craftsmen, who seem to have from the beginning had this 
industry in their hands. 

The Kharosthi epigraph on No. XI records the name of the 
donatress, with the usual formula of transference of merit 
{. . . ya AnUariye danamuhe. Imena Ituiaktrmukna sarva- 
satm . . .). By the use of a capital letter on p. 17 (col. 2), 
bCoft-Eha-pa) the meaning of Tson-kha-pa’s name, “ man of 
Tsoh-kha,” is disguised. 

241 . F. W. Thosias. 

Les Fouilles de Happa. Par J.-J. Barthoux. Ill, Figures 
et Figurines, Album Photographique. (Memoires de la 
D616gation Archtologique Fran9aise en Afghanistan.) 
15x11, pp. 26, pis. 112, paper covers. Paris: 
Les Editions 6. van Oest, 1930. Fr. 380. 

The second volume of this publication, Les AntiquiUs 
hoiiddhigues de Bamiydn, by A. and Y. Godard and J. Backin, 
appeared in 1928. The first, which, being a full account of 
the excavations and their results, demands a much more 
sustained effort, is still awaited. 
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' There is not much to be said oonoerning this volume, the 
extraordinary abundance of the trouvailles at Hadda having 
been realized through Professor Foucher’s lecture at the 
Oxford Congress of Orientalists in 1928. But the publication 
of the fine photographs places the material at the disposal 
of students and amateurs. The first twenty-nine plates show 
heads of Buddha, in many instances both face and profile ; 
next come Bodhisattvas (30-5), also fifty-one Genii (36-9), 
scenes and Donors (40-1, 46), very numerous miscellaneous 
heads (or figures) of barbarians, demons, divinities, monhs. 
Brahmans, young persons, children, and warriors, including 
many selected as illustrating modes of head-dress (45, 47-50, 
62-112). The extraordinary va^ety of types and the technical 
skill, rapidity, and versatility of the sculptors in representing 
varieties of expression does not lose its impressiveness upon 
further acquaintance: on the contrary, the analogies which 
can be found to art procedures in other ages and parts of 
the world multiply under inspection; and M. Barthoux 
arrives at the point of declaring (p. 12) that “ Hadda niay be 
considered a veritable carr^our where all wsthetic conceptions 
and all known techniques meet Fundamentally, however, 
the character of the art remained Hellenistic, a very 
remarkable fact when we consider that Fa-hien at the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth century found it flourishing, though 
all relations between the Mediterranean and the East had 
long been suspended. As concerns dating in general, 
M. Barthoux does not find any evidence to go upon, except 
what is furnished by the statements of the Chinese pilgrims. 

By reason of M. Barthoux’ absence from Europe the 
descriptions of the plates are summary, and lack particulars 
of size. M. Barthoux explains the difficult circumstances in 
which the original photographs were taken. 

42 . F. W. Thomas. 



Clavis CnnxoBini sive Lexicon Signoexth Asaxi^oBux 
Linouis Latina, Bbitannioa, Oebmanica. By 0. 
Howabdt 9^ X 6, pp. 673 in 7 fascicules. Leipzig: 
Hairasowitz; London: Humphrey Milford. 1904-1930. 

The death of Dr. Howardy has put a sudden end to the 
completion of the useful work to which he had devoted a large 
portion of his life. At least one fascicule more was needed to 
finish it. It is divided into two parts, the first giving a list of 
the “ Ideogrammata pracipua ”, that is to say of the chief 
ideogrammatic values of the Assyrian characters, with their 
translations wherever known as well as references to their 
occurrence, while the second part was devoted to the rarer 
values and their significations. It is the latter part which 
remains unfinished, the list of signs not going further than 
the character PI. 

The work demanded more time and space than the author 
had anticipated owing to the laige additions which have been 
made, and are still being made, to our knowledge of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabary, more especially since the war. Part ii, 
however, has been brought up to the date of its publication, 
and what this means in the way of compilation can be realized 
only by the specialist. Terse as it is, he will nevertheless 
find it indispensable for his work; the references alone 
would make it so. 

640. A. H. Sayce. 


Royal Cobbespondence of the Assybian Empibe. Trans¬ 
lated into English with a transliteration of the text and 
a commentary by Leboy Watbbman. University of 
Michigan Studies: Vols. XVII (1930), XVIII (1930), 
XIX (1931). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 

Dr. Harper \mdertook and completed a most difficult and 
laborious task in the publication of the texts of the letters in 
the Quyunjiq collection, and thereby provided the material 
for munerous theses which are necessarily incomplete. 
jbas. atbu. 1933. 27 
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Professor Waterman, Ids &ithfal friend and coUeagoe, has 
produced in these volumes, which are beautifullj printed 
and carefully edited, the necessary complement to Harper’s 
work. When the fourth volume containing the indices is 
published this great undertaking will constitute the final 
authority on the cuneiform text of these letters, for the editor 
has spent many years in collating the texts and in considering 
various emendations proposed. There remains room for 
a difference of opinion in a few readings ; that will always be 
true of cuneiform texts. But much ballast of conjectural 
emendation can be dispensed with for ever. 

From whatever standpoint tiiese documents are regarded, 
linguistic, historical, religious, or sociological, they present 
material of very great importance for Assyrian studies. The 
pity is that so much is fragmentary, obscure, or of doubtful 
interpretation that theories may flourish but positive results 
are few. Professor Waterman has been careful to point out 
that under present circumstances no translation can pretend 
to finality even in rendering the sense of very important 
passages. The same is true of the historical deductions that 
have been drawn from the letters. A few of the letters may be 
safely dated, from the names of persons mentioned in them 
known from historical or otherwise dated inscriptions; but 
in a large number of cases the attribution to a particular reign 
is nothing more than a guess, and students may be warned 
against reliance on such evidence. As an instance the series 
of letters addressed to, or mentioning, “the Planter”, 
(ameluyirriiu, will serve. Bound one of these. No. 223, an 
ingenious theory has been woven, which identifies the 
“ Planter ” with a son of Sennacherib, who was a candidate 
for the throne of Assyria when his father was murdered, as 
a rival of Esarhaddon. The letter, in fact, relates to a con¬ 
sultation of the gods by omens through the medium of the 
“ exchange-king ”, Sarru puki, who may be, as Ebeling has 
recently suggested, the mock king of the New Year Festival. 
This person put questions about certain high Assyrian officials 
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in Babylonia, ptesiunably as to theii tEuatwortbineliB, and 
then advised that certain rebels be proceeded against 
immediately with military force by the “ Planter There is 
no evidence to support the theory in this. Such instances 
.might be accumulated. 

Professor Waterman’s notes are summary, and any 
specialist could draw up a series of omissions and points 
that might be treated difierently; that would not impair 
the value of his intense study of these texts and of the 
references he has collected. We congratulate him and the 
University of Michigan on the appearance of this important 
work on which no labour or expense has been spared. 

58. SiDNE Y Smith. 


Qesellschaftsfobmen ih Altbabylonischbn Recht. 
Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 66. By 
Dr. iur. Wilhelm Eilbrs. lOJ x 7 cm., pp. xi + 72. 
Leipzig: Theodor Weicher, 1931. RM. 5. 

This is a study of the old Babylonian law and practice 
concerning partnership, tapputu. The material consists of 
article 98 (?) of the Hammurabi Code, from Poebel’s 
publication, passages in the two school series ana ittiiu and 
'HA'R-raIhubullu and some fifty documents, which fall into 
two classes, the one dealing with “ partnership money ”, 
kasap tapputim, the other with leases to a partnership. The 
author points out that the documents which commence with 
the Sumerian formula hi.babbar ku.nam.tcA.ba Jd (Creditor’s 
name) (Debtor’s name) iu.ba.an.ti deal with the formation 
of a partnership, and the formula is identical with that usual 
for loans save for the addition of ku.nam.tab.ba, “partner¬ 
ship money.” He considers that the man or men to whom 
“partnership money ” is advanced, thereafter were possessors 
of the money till dissolution of partnership, and thinks that 
where two receive the money they were jointly securities for 
repayment. In the Hammurabi Code creditor and debtcs 
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share profit and loss, but there is no provision for loss in the 
doouments, and this points to the creditor being immune 
from responsibility for loss. The date of repa 3 mient is 
occasionally mentioned, and then the period is generally 
short, but often repayment is to be made “ on the day the 
ummianu requires it ” ; this is due to the purpose of these 
transactions, namely commercial transactions often involving 
caravan journeys. The completion of the transaction con¬ 
templated is the natural dissolution of the “ partnership ”, 
which is not, therefore, a sodetas of the more permanent 
variety known in New Babylonian times. The procedure 
contemplated on dissolution is stated in the clauses 
ummumiunu ippahima nemdam Sa ibbaSiu mUharii izvazu. 
The author believes that these clauses should be interpreted: 
“(The debtors) shall settle with the creditor, and (the 
creditor and the debtors) shall divide the profit which has 
accrued in equal parts ”, but is doubtful about the translation 
of mitharii by ” in equal parts He remarks on the absence 
of the clause relating to the division of profit where only one 
man receives the money, but cites Cuneiform Texts, ii, 22, 
by Professor Pinches, as an instance of the division of profit 
(there himsatu, in his opinion, has some such meaning) in 
such a case. In the documents dealing with dissolution of 
partnership the first procedure is the settlement of accounts, 
tazkiium, “ Bereinigung,” or, as we should say, ” clearance.” 
This is expressed, as in the conditions of the preliminaiy 
document of partnership, in two clauses, one dealing with the 
(vpcAum of the ummianu, the other with mitharii zazum of 
the nemdMm ; but Dr. Eilers interprets the dissolution clauses 
differently from the same clauses in the preliminary conditions, 
for according to him the division clause in dissolution refers 
to debtors, and the first clause to the payment of capital and 
share of profit to the creditor. The act of liquidation was 
nearly always consummated before the sun-god, but the nature 
of the ceremony is not clear. The interpretation given of the 
documents shows that practice in the old Babylonian courts 
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difieied from the teims of Hammuxabi’s enactment,' which 
was more favourable to the debtor. 

The leases on partnership, Dr. Eilers believes, follow the 
same general lines as the money-partnership documents, 
but followed a difierent line of development. The clause 
which distinguishes these leases from ordinary leases reads : 
awUum mala atcUum manahtem, ana eqlim iiahkamuma vm 
eburim eqlam pi iv^tiSu iSaddaduma bilat eqlim u mamditaSunu 
ippokma ie'am boHam mithariS izuzzu. numaMam is trans¬ 
lated “ Miihewaltung ”, and referred to actual work in the 
field, but since one or the other of the partners may not have 
performed his fair share for practical reasons, manahtaSunu 
ippcdu is thought to mean “ sie werden je die Mehrleistung 
des anderen gegen die eigene auftechnen und eine bleibende 
Differenz mit der t^berlassung eines Teiles des Fruchtertrages 
(Oder von Geld ?) an den anderen beseitigen A special 
kind of partnership lease occurs where the owner of the field 
leases the field to himself and another, and accordingly 
undertakes the duty of a debtor. Eilers characterizes this 
peculiar proceeding as a “ nachgeformtes Bechtsgeschaft 

The appendix contains the relevant passages in the Code 
and the two school series, and those documents as yet 
published which are not included in Schorr’s Altbabyloniache 
Rechtsurkwnden. There is a useful and praiseworthy index. 

The chief value of this dissertation lies in the clear state¬ 
ment of difficulties of legal interpretation, granted that certain 
interpretations of words are correct; there is nothing new of 
linguistic interest. Sometimes, on philological points, there 
is room to differ; thus the discussion of ummianu neglects 
important passages, and it is by no means necessary to assume 
that ummianum is a loan-word firom Sumerian, for the present 
evidence favours the opposite view, as the author admits 
in the case of tamkarum. The argument about ina Saidm 
harranim seems altogether too “ spitzfindig ” ; why the 
alternative erdmn, or other expressions denoting return, 
show that this does not mean “ safe return from a journey ”, 
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as the words must imply, escapes me. Anyone who so retoms 
is safe, whether he has lost his baggage or not. But the point 
is of no importance fox the argument; the documents do 
not contemplate the loss of goods. 

Assyriologists owe much to the school at Leipzig for the 
study of Babylonian law; but studies of this kind require 
an understanding not only of language and law but of bu^ess 
and the actual procedure likely to be followed in such 
a country as Babylonia, such as Professor Koschaker shows. 
We think that Dr. EUers must have created undue com¬ 
plication in the texts ; their understanding should not be so 
difficult. The interpretation might, for instance, be simpler 
if Dr. Ellers would admit an absolute parallel between the 
vmmanam apalu clause in the money partnerships and the 
mcmaktam apalu clause in the leases, where too rigid an 
interpretation leads him to see only a partial parallel. To us 
it seems that both clauses entail the paying ofi of certain 
obligations before any division of the results of trading take 
place—a procedure obligatory even now in contracts to avoid 
aU mistakes. Since Dr. Eilers wrote his dissertation, more of 
the material from Susa has been published by Father Scheil 
in the second part of his Actes Juridiques Susiens. The most 
significant document so far as partnership is concerned is 
No. 273. There a slave-woman shares rights in some ground 
with a man, perhaps her husband, and borrows some money 
on that land from the temple of Shamasb and a man. The 
clause in this case reads kaspam belSu ippal ; it seems to the 
present writer impossible that hdiu here can mean the one 
creditor, for the temple has an equal right to be repaid. 
heliu (the gender of the pronoun is of no importance in such 
a case) should mean “ her master ”, an explanation which 
would accord with om view that the apcilu clauses deal with 
the settlement of obligations arising through or during caravan 
joiuneys. The slave-woman repays her master for absence. 
Traders pay the ummanu who kept the accounts. 

413- Sidney Smith. 
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A DiCTIONABT of EnOLXSH-PaZAUKQ and PALAUNO-i^OLlSH. 
By Mrs. Lbslik Milne. 7Jx 6, 1vol. PartI,pp.x + 383. 
Fart II, V + 290. Rangoon: Superintendent, (Government 
Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1931. Price, 16 rupees, 
or 22«. 6d. 

This is the first dictionary of Pslaung, a language spoken 
in Burma (particularly in some portions of the Shan States) 
and the adjoining Chinese borderland. At a rough estimate, 
each of the two parts of which it consists would appear to 
contain some S,(K)0 or 6,000 separate paragraphs or entries 
under catch-words; but as some of these paragraphs are 
long, and include phrases exemplifying the use of the words 
illustrated (which adds much to the value of the work), this 
estimate gives an inadequate idea of the contents of the 
volume. The dictionary represents in the main the speech 
of Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng, one of the Northern 
Shan States, where the author spent most of her time ; but 
twenty-eight pages of the first part are devoted to other 
dialects of the language. 

The work begins with a short introduction, and each part 
contains brief introductory notes, explaining the general 
scheme of the dictionary Mid the value and order of the 
alphabetical symbols used in it. There are also in the first 
part separate sections for words of relationship and measures 
of length, circumference, and quantity, which are somewhat 
highly differentiated and therefore numerous. 

From the point of view of lexicography (as well as 
morphology and syntax) the language is rightly classed with 
Mon-Khmer. Many of its m<»t commonly used words agree 
with Mon, and often with one or more of the allied languages 
(e.g. those for child, blood, hair, hand, foot, bird, hawk, fish, 
fly, leaf, sun, earth, far, and year). Others, such as the words 
for thigh, fruit, jungle, and sky, though not traced in Mon, 
are found in Khmer or one of the other cognate forms of 
speech. But the vocabulary of Falaung is very mixed. My 
colleagues, Mr. W. A. Hertz and Di. H. 6. Q. Wales, have 
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been good enou^ to examine a number of sections of the 
dktionarj, from the point of view of Burmese and Tai 
respectively, in order to form some estimate of the proportion 
of Palaung words that are derived from these sources. From 
their investigations it would appear that about a quarter or 
a third of the whole Palaung vocabulary is divided about 
equally between these two, though a small deduction from this 
figure must be made for words of Sanskrit or Pali origin 
that have come in through one or other of them. Tai words 
are often used in Palaung songs, which fact illustrates the 
special influence of Shan culture on the Palaungs. 

It is noticeable that the Palaung language has often 
preserved its foreign loan-words in more archaic forms than 
their modem Burmese and Tai equivalents, a phenomenon 
which can be found elsewhere (e.g. in many English words 
of Norman-French origin). Examples from Burmese are 
ehorTaMg (mym), “account,” and ars‘5k {athet = a0et), “age,” 
which illustrate the well-known Burmese phonetic changes 
OS, r> y, final * > n, s> $, final k> t, and the 
concomitant vowel modifications. In the case of Tai, it is 
particularly interesting to note that a series of Palaung 
words beginning with h followed by I, m, n, or ng have counter¬ 
parts in Siamese similarly spelt, though in the latter language 
the h is now merely a tone indicator. It serves the purpose of 
giving the following letter a kind of brevet rank by promoting 
it into the higher (i.e. aspirated) class of consonants. Shan~ 
orthography does not make this distinction ; but in Palaung 
it seems that there is a distinct h effect. (I suspect that we 
have here a case of unvoicing, as in Burmese.) Examples of 
such Palaung words are Mai, “to flow,” hmun, “ten 
thousand,” hna, “to be much,” hngau, “sad,” all of which 
have Siamese equivalents spelt with initial h. This supports 
a view I have seen expressed somewhere that the Siamese 
h in such cases was originally something more than a mere 
indication of tone. 

In Sir George Scott’s recent work, Burma and Beyond, 
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the suggestion is made that Falaui^ should be dasii^ with 
Karen and Taungthu. As these are tone languages (which 
Palaung is not), the idea seems a priori improbable, but it 
might be worth examining from the lexicographical side. 
Morphologically, Palaung is undoubtedly linked up with the 
family of speech which includes Mon and Khmer. This is' 
illustrated by its very frequently used prefixes pan-, 
and ra-; and also by a few cases of the causative p, e.g. 
yqt, “to become extinguished,” pydt, “to extinguish,” 
yu, “ to rise up, to wake,” pyu, “ to rouse.” 

Mrs. Milne has done her work in her characteristically 
thorough way, and this dictionary is a fitting complement 
to her Palaung Grammar and Home of an Eastern Clan. 
It is pleasing to record that the University of Rangoon has 
recently conferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, which she has so well earned by the production of 
these and other works. 

aoa. C. 0. BicAOdsn. 


Memoirs oe the Arch^ouooical Survey of Ihdia. No. 43 : 
An Archsolooical Tour in Gbdrosia. By Sir Aurel 
Stein, K.C.I.E., with an Appendix by Lieut.-Col. B. B. S. 
Sewell, I.M.S., and Dr. B. S. Guha. 13 X 10, pp. 211, 
ills. 64, pis. 33, plans 13, map 1. Calcutta : Government 
of India Press, 1931. Price 32«. M. 

In this memoir are recorded the results of the third of a series 
of notable archseological tours made by Sir Aurel Stein during 
the years 1926-8 on the north-western frontiers of India, which 
will form landmarks in the history of Indian archseological 
discovery, and are a fitting conclusion to his long and 
brilliant services on the staff of the Archaeological Department. 

The discoveries in recent years at Mohenjo-daro and other 
sites in Sind, and at Harappa and Kotla Nihang in the 
Panjab had disclosed the existence in chalcolithic times of 
a highly developed civilization extending at least over a wide 



axea in north-weatem India. The excavations carried oat bj 
Mr. H. Hargreaves at Nal (south-east Baluchistan) in 1926, 
and the exploration by Sir Aurel himself in Waziristan and 
the Zh5b and Loralai disixicts (north-east Baluchistan) 
in the beginning of 1927 had afforded evidence of the extension 
of a similar culture to the west of the Indian frontier ; while 
Major £. Mockler’a limited excavations in 1876-6 at certain 
sites around Gwadar had indicated the occurrence of remains 
of chalcolithic age in western Makran. Affinities noticed 
between the relics of the “ Indus civilization ” and of the 
ancient culture of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, and more 
particularly his own discoveries in the cold season of 1915- 
16 of prehistoric and chalcolithic remains in the Helmand 
basin in Sistan, incited Sir Aurel to undertake a survey of 
intermediate areas. We have here set forth the important 
results of his investigations in Kharan, Jhalawan, and Makran 
as ffir as the Persian frontier, beyond which political conditions 
precluded his passing at the time. Since his retirement from 
the Archaeological Department, Sir Aurel has been able to 
obtain sanction to pursue his researches farther west; we 
look forward to the publication in the near future of the results 
of his explorations in south-east Persia carried out in the 
cold seasons of 1931-2 and 1932-3. 

In the course of his tours in Gedrosia, the results of which 
are described in this memoir with such admirable clarity and 
with such abundant and well-produced illustrations and plans,” 
Sir Aurel contrived, by dint of his indefatigable energy and 
genius for explorative work, to cover in four and a half months 
a vast extent of difficult country, measuring approximately 
300 miles from east to west and 260 from north to south, 
mostly hilly and desolate and largely waterless and 
uninhabited. He managed to inspect some 160 sites, to survey 
65, and carry out trial excavations at 15 of the most 
important, when the necessary labour and a supply of drinking 
water could be obtained. The record shows how amply his 
exertions were rewarded. Numerous sites, stretching across 
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to the Pendan bolder, have yielded remains showing'a^Bnity 
with those of the “ Indus civilization ”, indicating one of the 
main lines of communication between the Indus delta and 
the west. Further light is likely to be shed upon this com¬ 
munication by Sir Aurel’s later explorations in south-east 
Persia, and by more detailed examination of the chain of 
sites containing chalcolithic remains stretching from Pandi 
Wahi in the Larkana district southwards for about 200 miles 
to near Karachi, reported ‘ to have been found in 1930-31. 
When all this material has been linked up with expert 
exploration in the Las Bela State, the origin of the wide 
sanctity attaching in India to the shrine of Hinglaj Mata 
on the bank of the Hingol River in that State may also be 
revealed. 

The abundant archseological material recovered pertains 
to a long succession of periods ranging from historical times 
back to a very early prehistoric age. Evidence was found of 
extensive prehistoric settlements, in some cases of prolonged 
duration, containing a profusion of ceramic remains of great 
variety, stone and copper implements, beads, terracotta 
figurines, and other objects, as well as of interesting burial 
remains. Among sites of special importance may be 
mentioned those of Sukhtagen-d5r, Shahi-tump, Kulli-damb, 
Siah-damb (near Jhau), and Mehl-damb. The mass of ceramic 
remains, representing different stages of prehistoric 
civilization, calls not only for expert examination in respect 
of fabric, technique, and design, but also for careful comparison 
with corresponding finds from other sites in India and the 
East. It will be noticed that Sir Aurel has pointed out that 
the painted pottery found in-the graves of the earliest zones 
at Susa seems to present an exact parallel to the peculiarities 
of the funerary pottery recovered from the prehistoric graves 
at Shahi-tump. It may also be noted perhaps that the more 
recent explorations along the Khizthar Range on the western 
frontier of Sind have yielded a type of pale pottery, often 
1 India in 1930-31, p. 4M. 
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bearing polyclnome designe, closely resembling snob ware 
found by Sir Aurel in Makran, and possibly also a type found 
in eastern Iran.^ 

Among the most interesting finds at these ancient sites were 
quantities of terracotta figurines of humped bulls and of the 
‘ mother-goddess The large numbers of humped bulls, 
the fact that in some oases many were heaped together, and 
the noticeable uniformity of their type lead Sir Atirel to 
surmise that it was an object of popular reverence, if not 
of actual worship ; and he points to the analogy of the Indian 
cult of Siva’s bull. There being little If any indication of such 
a cult in the oldest Vedic literature, he is led to speculate 
whether this cult is not an inheritance from much earlier 
times. In connection with the figurines of the (mother) 
goddess, recovered in such numbers at Mehi and other sites 
and previously found by him in Zh5b, he draws attention to 
the fact that all these figures, wherever the lower portions 
survive, end below the waist in a flat base, suggesting that 
they represent a female goddess of fertility, or ‘ mother- 
goddess ’, the cult of which was so widespread in Asia and 
Europe. “ It is certainly curious,” he writes, “ thkt we meet 
with a corresponding representation of the Earth goddess 
emerging from the ground with the upper portion of the body 
also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography.” 

The evidence of burial customs found at several sites 
disclose, as might be expected, much variety—complete and 
partial burials, cremation with burial of calcined bones in 
cinerary urns, ezposTue with subsequent burial of remains, 
and cairn burials being met with. The two skulls recovered 
from Shahi-tump had unfortunately been so compressed and 
distorted as to preclude a definite pronouncement; but 
Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha are inclined to think that they had 
been dolichocephalic, and one of them, while agreeing with 
Ihe “ Nal skull ” in general lype, “ would appear to show 
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tcaces of mixed oiigin and in certain respects Wds to> 
approximate to the Caspian or Nordic Type of skull.” 

For the student of history and ph 3 r 8 ical geography a special 
interest will attach to the cumulative evidence of climatic 
change contained in this memoir. Taken together, Makran, 
Eharan, and Jhalawan comprise an area of some 62,000 square 
miles, but the inhabitants number not more than three to 
the square mile, the trifling rainfall and desertic conditions 
supporting but a sparse and nomadic population, who pass 
a precarious existence. On the other hand, the numerous 
extensive remains undoubtedly indicate the existence in 
prehistoric times of a large and settled population. Some 
seventeen motmds in the limited Kolwa basin alone, several 
large mounds in the neighbourhood of Awaran, and three big 
mounds in close proximity near Jhau, all formed of the debris 
of prehistoric settlements, bear testimony of this. The settle¬ 
ments near Jhau occupied a broad part of the Nal valley, 
that ” once was arable groimd ” in Sir Auiel’s words, through 
which lay the most direct route from the west and north to 
Las Bela. Again, the ntimerous huge stone embankments for 
the storage and distribution of water, locally known as gabr- 
bands, and the ruins of massive stone dwellings and other 
buildings foimd in different areas can surely bear no other 
interpretation. The consideration of this question wiU help 
to realize the great antiquity of these sites, since we know 
from the Greek accounts of Alexander’s march through 
Gedrosia that upwards of 2^ millennia ago the conditions of 
that cotmtry can have been little less desertic than now ; and 
some of the sites explored by Sir Aurel would seem, after 
prolonged occupation, to have been abandoned in chalcolithic 
times. 
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C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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VaBTtvALB AMD SoMos OF Amoibnt Ghima. By Mabobl 
Gramet, PiofeBsoT at the Sdiool of Chriental Languages, 
Paris. 9} X 5, pp. is + 261. London : (George 
Boutledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. 18s. 

This is an English translation of the author’s FStes et 
Chansons Anciennes de la Chine, published in Paris in 1919, 
trandated from the French by £. D. Edwards, D.Litt. It 
differs from its original by the omission of the Chinese text 
accompanying the French rendering of the odes annotated 
and discussed by M. Granet in the first part of the work, and 
otherwise would have been more highly priced. 

M. Granet’s book having now been for some thirteen years 
before the public must be well known to all who interest 
themselves in Far Eastern subjects. Few will question the 
competence of the author, and none, surely, deny the value 
of this careful research into the love songs of the ancient 
Chinese classic, or of the independent and conscientious spirit 
that impelled and sustained it. It is, however, only the English 
version of the FStes et Chansons that we have to bring to 
notice at this moment. The contents fall under two heads 
the Love Songs and the Ancient Festivals. M. Granet selected 
sixty-six as examples of the first part. These, of course, are 
not translated for the first time. Dr. Legge and Pere Couvreur 
had previously made an English and a French rendering. 
But M. Granet’s French version, with equal fidelity to the 
original, displays a gracefulness of expression entirely 
wanting in Legge’s. Take, for instance, the two renderings 
from the stanzas of “ The Peasant ”, the last of the odes cited 
by M. Granet, part of the third and the whole of the final 
verse: (Granet), “Alas, alas, O turtle-dove. Eat not the 
mulberry fruits. Alas, alas, O gentle girl. With boys take not 
thy pleasure. When a young man takes his pleasure. He may 
be excused. But when a girl takes pleasure, There is no 
excuse.” 

And then Legge: “ Ah, thou dove. Eat not its fruit [to 
excess]. Ah! thou young lady, Seek no licentious pleasure 



witih a'gendenuui.- When a ganileinan indulgea'ixi sadi 
pleasuie. Something may stdl be said for him; When a lady 
does BO, Nothing can be said for her,” Again the last verse in 
Gxanet’s English version mns: “ Along with thee I would 
grow old, And, old, thou hast made me suffer . . . Yet the 
Ch’i has its banks . . . Yet the valley has sides ... In my 
girlish head-dress thou didst feast me I . . . Thy voice, 
thy laugh, they pleased me. Thy vow was clear as the dawn. 
I did not dream that thou wouldst change ... 1 did not 
dream . . . Now it is finished . . . alas . . .” 

While Legge renders the last siz lines of the stanza ; ” In 
the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair simply gathered 
in a knot. Harmoniously we talked and laughed. Clearly 
were we sworn to good faith, And I did not think the engage¬ 
ment would be broken. That it would be broken I did not 
think. And now it must be all over! ” 

Fart ii, on the Ancient Festivals, containing Local Festivals, 
Facts and Interpretations, The Seasonal Bhythin, The Holy 
Places, and the Contests, with the Conclusion, is the weightiest 
part of the book, and here M. Granet expounds how, out of 
these local festivals, in these holy places, and during these 
contests, the Love Songs of the Book of Odes had their origin. 
The conclusion is an original and compelling document. 
It is, however, stiff reading in parts, and there are passages 
where the author’s meaning seems to escape definite seizure 
by the reader, and to have imdergone as it were a certain 
volatilization and dispersal among the generalized phraseology 
in which it is expressed. One reader, at any rate, has found 
it so at times, but not through any defect of the English 
translation, which is throughout admirable. But where, by 
the way, did Mr. Edwards ever see the "Moon nearing the 
East ”, p. 72 ? No more, certainly, in the text of the Ode than 
in its journey through the sky. 

Altogether a notable work, finely rendered into F,ngliah. 
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Gbogsaphy of Bablt Buddhism. By Bimala Chubh Law. 
With a foreword by B. W. Thomas. 9| x 6^, 
pp. xxi + 88, map 1. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Go., 1932. 

In this brochure the writer carries on in a varied direction 
the useful work of amassing and arranging this or that kind 
of information on which he has already spent much time and 
energy. His aim this time is, in his own words, to present 
a geographical picture of ancient India as far as this can be 
drawn from the Pali canonical and commentarial literature. 
He allots his six chapters to the Middle Country, North, 
West, South, and East India, and to southern Asian Buddhist 
coxmtries in turn. He reprints as Appendix a note on 
Cetiya And he has added an exhaustive place-index and, 
very suitably also, a map. Writers who need quick and handy 
information of this kind, with text-references appended, 
cannot fail to find the work useful, and so fulfil Dr. Law’s 
modestly expressed aim, on which he has expended so much 
industry. He has been fortunate in securing an informative 
preface by Professor Thomas, who sketches what has been 
done in this line of Indological research, what is here done, 
and what remains to be done. I may go so far, in respect of 
the last clause, as to say that the Pali Names Dictiomwy, to 
which he alludes, is now within some months of completion, 
the compiler being Dr. 6. P. Malalasekera, author of Pali 
Literature in Ceylon. 

679 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


In the Footsteps of the Buddha. Being a translation of 
R6n6 Grousset’s Sur Les Traces du Bouddha (1929). 
By Mabiette L^on. pp. xi 352. London : (^orge 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. Price 15s. 

Two of the works of M. Grousset’s mdefatigable activity 
have recently been reviewed in this Journal from the original: 
his Histoire de VExtreme Orient of 1929, and his PkUosopkies 
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IwOemmea of 1931; but I cannot find that in its native tongue 
this work has been noticed. It is the more fortunate that, to 
aU seeming (I have not the original by me), so excellent 
a translator has been found. The book might have been 
written in English, so accomplished a mistress of our tongue 
is she. We miss any sign of awareness on the part of the author, 
that she has greatly widened his circle of readers. He has 
travelled greatly in and among much of what he describes 
in India and Further India, but he remains, save for the 
briefest and rarest references, absorbed in the work of French 
archaeologists. The gain is ours, for we, unless we be experts, 
have much to learn about their great and admirable activities. 
M. Grousset leads us up to some of these, and our debt to him 
for this and for the vivid pictures he gives us, in wayfaring 
and in historic crises, makes us regret his silence over the 
launching of this excellent replica of one of his book-fleet on 
this side of the Channel, 

I regret also his title: the English even more than the 
French title. It is misleading, just as my friend James B. 
Pratt’s title TAe Pilgrimage of Buddhism was also. In the 
latter case it is he who was the pilgrim; in the former case 
it is certain men of long ago who were the pilgrims. The 
French title means, I take it, the journeys “ in trace (or 
pursuit) of” the Buddha, but this is not what the English title 
means. There is so much more of the “ footsteps ” of the 
heroic pilgrims than of those of the great man they nominally 
came to retrace and revere. And what did those pilgrims not 
go through, by land or by sea, to accomplish that, to speak 
of nothing else that they accomplished ! Late in the book 
we read the sentence : “ Travelling in that far-ofi time was so 
surprisingly easy.” No one, I judge, who reads the preceding 
pages will agree. What intrepid and gallant men of set will 
and daring do not these Chinese “ Masters of the Law ” seem 
to have been, dauntless in the hands of bandits, unfalteringly 
persisting in the teeth of hostile Nature, standing back to 
drown in shipwreck to let others fill the boat. The author 
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makes them live for us as never before. He has used an 
emended Stanislas Julien’s translation of Hsuan-tsang’s ovm 
records, a work, I imagine, that is virtually unknown to 
English readers. To su^ readers, for the travels as for the 
historical atmosphere which the pilgrims left and for that 
which they found in their wayfaring, I heartily commend this 
most interesting book. 

Enjoyable, too, is the flying comment on the graphic arts 
which, albeit called “Buddhist”, had grown up less because 
of monastic dominance than in spite of it. However much 
the latter had worsened human ideals of life, man went on 
seeking for beauty none the less. That he saw this more than 
before in compassion, pity, gentleness, tenderness is due to 
no monopoly held by Buddhist teaching. It is implicit in 
that Brahman concept of the preciousness of the fellow-man, 
because of the “Precious Self” being also in the fellow-man. 
This is what Buddhism did not begin, but only helped to 
spread, in that from the flrst it was no philosophy of the 
Few, but a message for the Many. 

There is another feature in the book, not adventure nor 
political history nor art, which will appeal to but few readers. 
This is the scholastic metaphysic of the second to the seventh 
century, elaborated by Buddhist pundits, among whom 
Hsiian-t&iang was both a student and an expert, and in the 
Sanskrit literature of which his acquisitorial appetite was 
unlimited. No account of his pilgrimage were complete without 
this feature. In fact, I suspect that, behind his loyal vows 
to seek the holy places where those “blessed feet” had 
trodden, lay his wish both to study, and to try jousts with, the 
Indian scholars, of whose learned language he seems to have 
been a master. But the author has judged fit to dive into 
a wordy sea to try to make us share Hsiian-tsiang’s enthusiasm. 
He treats of this under the title “ Flight of the Mahayana ”— 
is this essor ? or wZ? or retreai ?—and brings much 
imaginative diction to bear on the curious word-play. It leaves 
me cold, but my quarrel with M. Grousset, as a writer on 
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Buddhism, goes deeper than that and needs ie]^1ahg 
(JRAS., 1932, p. 709). 

His “ flight ” rushes back to make what he calls “ primitive 
Buddhism” “start with a negation of the ego”, in 
a “ reaction ” against the immanent theism of Brahnoanism. 
This is at once false and impossibly irrational. The author 
has not studied the oldest records we yet have of early 
Buddhism, and is not capable of seeing that the “ reaction ” 
is a later excrescence of ecclesiastical records. Pioneer writers, 
unfamiliar with these, took the dogmas in them at their 
editorial value, and cited passages which supported this— 
passages which M. Grousset has quoted from pioneers’ trans¬ 
lations. If he would substitute, for “ primitive ”, monastic 
patristic, Buddhism, 1 have no quarrel with him. The foimders 
of primitive Buddhism sought not to supplant, but to 
supplement “ the divinization of the human soul ”. 

Some day we shall sec this, even in the much-edited Pali 
scriptures, let alone in what yet may be dug out of really 
ancient Chinese translations. But meanwhile they who take 
their guidance as to the nature of great religions from 
scholastic metaphysics do not see that, whereas a doctor in 
this will fling his dialectic wit against another such system, 
the Foimder of a world religion never attacks the heart of his 
people’s religion. He is fostering new growth in this, the very 
life of the soul; the former is concerned with man’s thought. 
796 . C. A. P. Rhys Davids. 

A Critical Pali Dictionary. Continued (from Trenckner’s 
Beginnings) by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith. 
Vol. I, Parts 2, 3, and 4. Ajja-Anw^hi. 12 x 9J, pp. 48. 
Copenhagen : The Royal Danish Academy, 1929-1932. 
Price 5 kr. each part. 

This great work, so fortunate in financial sponsors, comes 
along with a fairly steady stride. It does not look much to 
have got only half-way through the Anu- words in seven years. 



separate articles of all the negatives in a- and on-. These 
two features were, the one never contemplated, the other 
iSnalty rejected by that corpus vUe for “ critical ” pre-occupation, 
the elder sister published by the Pali Text Society. The best 
way, perhaps the only way, in which the younger sister may 
deserve her quaint title is by going one better every time, 
and in the latter feature I thinlr she does. Another way is 
by malring separate articles of compound names, e.g. cUta- 
kamma, etc., these running to eight pages ; attha-kama, etc., 
these running to over seven. This sumptuous editing makes 
the act of consulting a fait joy. It is costly, but when you have 
fairy godmothers . . . Younger sister also goes one better 
in malring good not a few omissions in her senior. As to 
that, the latter’s family have produced, since she was com¬ 
pleted in 1925, fourteen volumes of first editions of texts and 
will be feeding the junior in this way yet awhile. But senior 
most plead guilty to omissions from earlier volumes and to 
not a few incorrect references, the latter being sometimes made 
in indexes, but taken over unchecked. And whereas in the 
junior, omissions so far appear as made good, the usage of years 
alone will show where in her there is or will be less fallibility. 
Indeed, as to omissions, neither can this work be more than 
a provisional thesaurus of reference to Pali classics, so long as 
a considerable portion of these is yet relatively inaccessible in 
Asiatic scripts. Already I hear from one engaged on a P.T.S. 
edition of an unfinished commentary that he has several 
o-words which are not in these four published parts. 

None the less may younger sister carry on and prosper! 
By the middle of this century she will be adding the usual 
indispensable “ appendix of words omitted ”. To wait on 
counsels of perfection is to get nothing done. Despite her 
shortcomings, elder sister has been, to speak personally, a help 
indescribable, and long will she be so to many. Her younger 
rival, an she be no better, must like Elijah pray to die just 
for that 1 But she is already better—^how could she be other* 
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, wise ? Let her, however, in one thing keep dear of a tendenoji 
to which Childers, first in the field, was, not unnaturally, toe 
prone, nor from which was Bhys Davids, also a pioneer, 
sufficiently free. Let her keep severely to philology, and shun 
general statements about Buddhist ideas inserted without 
ffistorical safeguards. “ . . . the self (whose existence ac 
a permanent being or eternal being is always repudiated) ” ; 
this is a saying which needs a lot of verification out of place in 
a dictionary, and is untrue of many passages, including some 
in the beginning of the movement and some in old anthologies. 
7i8. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Thb Ball and the Polo Stick or Book of Ecstasy. A 
translation of the Persian poem GQ’I u Chaugan oi 
Halnima by ‘Arifi. With three unpublished Polo 
miniatures in colour. By R. B. Grbbnshiblds. 8^ x 5^: 
pp. 31, ills. 3. London : Luzao and Co., 1932. 12s. 6d. 

This little work is a translation of the text published b; 
Mr. Greenshields in 1931. Even the best versions of §ufi 
works normally require a commentary. So bald a one as the 
present, which creates by its literalness the impression ol 
a “ crib ”, or the editor’s guide to his text, needs it more than 
most; and the illumination provided by the three spirited 
miniatures more closely concerns polo than ^ufiism. Shades 
of meaning in the original cannot be properly indicated in 
a rendering of this kind, but sometimes there are serious 
obscurities (e.g. p. 8,1. 4, ” the latter . . . the former ” should 
be “ this drop of water . . . that drop . . .” The word ‘anbar 
should regularly be translated by “ ambergris ” and not by 
“ amber ”, which conveys an inappropriate meaning in 
certain contexts). To be of use and interest this translation 
must be read with the original text. It cannot stand alone. 

R. Lbvy. 


STS. 



The Ibaq Lbvibs, 191&-1932. By Brigadier J, Oiiabbt 

Bbowne. 9f X 7i, pp. viii + 88, ills. 2, maps 3. 

London : The Boyal United Service Institution, 1932. 

- This is a most disappointing book on a subject which, if 
competently handled, might have afEorded lessons of real 
importance both to administrators and soldiers. It is 
expensively produced, with several not very enlightening 
maps and two pages of illustrations. No intelligible 83 rstem of 
transliteration has been adopted, and there are many 
misprints. The writer has made no attempt to explain the 
work of the Levies in relation to the general situation from 
time to time, nor to arrange his facts in narrative form. He 
has printed a mass of notes, dealing largely with routine 
matters, in more or less chronological order. The disjointed, 
sometimes ungrammatical sentences lead to no general 
conclusions, nor can the general reader gather much of interest 
therefrom. There is no attempt to compare or contrast the 
Levies with similar bodies of men raised in other countries, 
to explain the principles which were adopted in deciding on 
their organization or equipment, or to expound the tactical 
aspect of co-operation with the Air Force. ' “ The work of the 
Levies is done,” writes Brigadier Browne. “ If it has been 
done well it is for others to say.” It is to be hoped that some¬ 
one will imdertake the task and produce a narrative which 
will place on record the valuable services and creditable record 
of a gallant body of officers and men in a readable form. 

733. A. T. Wilson. 


Le Shinto, Religion Nationals du Japon. Par Gbnchi 
Kato. Annales du Mus^e Guimet. Biblioth^que de 
Vulgarisation. T. 50. 7J x 5, pp. iv -f- 262, pis. 6. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. 

The author of this book occupies the chair of Shinto religion 
in the Imperial University of TOkyO. As Professor Sylvain 
L4vi points out in his introduction, the book represents 




ShintS in the light in which Japanese official citdes desire 
it to appear to Western eyes. Dr. £[at5’s aim is to prove that 
ShintS, despite its purely magical and animistic beginnii^, 
ended by achieving a moral and metaphysical synthesis 
that entitles it to a place among the “ higher religions 
In the course of f ulfilling his task he adduces many interesting 
facts; his bibliography and index wiU be of great assistance 
to future students of the subject. But the reader will do well 
not to lose sight of the fact that the work is one of “ applied ” 
rather than “ pure ” scholarship. It was written with 
a national end in view, and many of Dr. Kato’s conclusions 
are such as would not have been arrived at by a scholar of 
nationality other than Japanese. 

TOS . A. Wai^sy. 


Dig Ghinesischen Zahuen. Yon A. Glathb. x 
pp. iv + 48, ills. 3, pis. 16. Tokyo : Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur- u. Yolkerkunde Ctetasiens, 1932. Leipzig: 
Yerlag Asia Major. 

This little manual will be of great assistance to those who 
have to deal with current Chinese documents, commercial 
or otherwise, in which numerals occur. As is well known, the 
Chinese have several different ways of writing numbers, and 
anyone only familiar with the standard numerals, as found in 
printed books, is apt to find himself sadly at sea when con¬ 
fronted with an invoice, inventory, or the like. The object 
of the book is purely practical, and the author does not go 
into the question of the origin of the signs, nor the relation of 
one set to another. The system, in all its forms, has close 
analogies with another system, more familiar, yet as regards 
its origin equally obscure—the Boman. It is strange indeed 
that the Romans did not, like the Greeks and Semites, use 
the letters of the alphabet as numerals. That the Roman 
system is of Eastern origin has often been suggested. But 
from Latium to China is a far ory. 

711. 


A. Waley. 
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THE Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 

Jewellery, and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. 

Perceval Yetts. Vol. iii; Buddhist Sculjjtuie. 

17f X 12J, pp. viii + 93, pis. 76, 26 being in colour. 

London : Ernest Benn, 1932. £12 12s. 

The large format of this work makes it easy to under- 
amate the importance of the introduction which, though it 
cupies only thirty-eight pages, is, in fact, a book in its 
m right, running at a rough estimate to something like 
,000 words. It is indeed the best general account of the 
ginnings of Buddhism and Buddhist culture in China 
at has yet appeared. There were many old errors to be 
rrected. In the early days of sinology very little distinction 
hs made between history and legend. The Yellow Emperor 
d his mythical doings ranked side by side with Khubilai 
Ch'ien Lung. Then came a period when private works and 
mpilations began to be viewed with suspicion, but absolute 
ith was put in the official Dynastic Histories. An official 
story describes the introduction of Buddhism into China 
A.D. 67-8, and this account, the legendary character of 
lioh was proved by Maspero over twenty years ago, is still 
iroduced in almost every European work which deals in 
general way with Buddhism in China. We are beginning to 
ilize that the Dynastic Histories, though more trustworthy 
Ml purely hagiological or purely popular works, were put 
'ether under widely different circumstances, some in great 
jte, others under the influence of strong prejudice. All have 
m more or less tampered with, and only in the case of quite 
e works (such as the Yuan History) tore we able to get behind 
s refashioning to something approximating to the original 
m. Where Buddhism is concerned, we cannot, it is clear, 
too much on our guard. Here, apart feom haste or care- 
mess, prejudice has played a continual part. We should 
as ill-advised to measure the importance of Buddhism in 
T'ang dynasty by what is said of it in the r'on^ Shu 



M to credit all that is said to l^e advantage of Buddhism in 
tiie earlier histories. Most of the critical work on such subjects 
has been done in France, and Dr. Tetts has wisely availed 
himself of these studies. Naturally, too, his researches have 
constantly led him back towards India. In connection with 
the origin of the Buddha-image he notes that an actual 
prohibition of the representation of Buddha can be inferred 
once to have existed in the Scriptures—as is proved by 
a passage in the Sarvdativadin Vinaya {Takakusu, xziv, 
p. 424). It seems then that the sect which was responsible 
for Sinch! and Barhut was akin to the one on whose Vinaya 
that of the Sarvastivadins was based. It is by no means to 
be assumed that the prohibition was in any sense primitive 
or original. It must, on the contrary, have developed at a point 
some way down the road which (in Mahayana) led to the 
complete dehumanization of Buddha, though this dehumaniza¬ 
tion had, of course, in other centres an exactly opposite 
effect—the use of the Buddha-figure as a cult-object. 

Recent opinion tends to place the beginnings of Mahayana 
in the second century B.C., and it is to the same period that the 
earlier work at Barhut and Sanchi belongs. If other work of 
the same or earlier date were to turn up elsewhere, it would 
not be in the least surprising to find, under the influence of 
some other sect, scenes in which the figure of Buddha was 
represented without the least compunction. 

A feature of Dr. Yetts’s book is the attention which he has 
paid to the votive inscriptions. Many of these were obviously 
extremely difficult to decipher and when deciphered, extremely 
hard to interpret. He has been fortunate enough to secure 
in certain cases the assistance of Professor Pelliot. In the 
dating of the uninscribed objects he has been well served by 
bis wide knowledge of parallel works in Europe, America, 
and the East. His bibliography (in which Chinese characters 
are given) reaches the high standard set by the previous 
volumes of this catalogue. Only in one respect is there a falling 
off, and that is in the objects themselves. It cannot be said 
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ihat the Buddhist sculpture reaches so high a level of interest 
LS other parts of the Eumorfopoulos Collection, and there 
re pieces towards the end of the volume that hardly merit 
heir place in this handsome catelogue. Considering the 
mmense amount of work involved in the series, Dr. Yetts 
3 to be congratulated on having produced three volumes in 
i comparatively short space of time. 

17 . A. Walky. 

iTedic Studies. By A. Venkatasdbbiah. Vol. I. 9| x 6|, 
pp. viii + 292. Mysore: Surabhi and Co., 1932. 
Price 16*. 

This book consists of fourteen articles discussing isolated 
lifficult words occurring in the Bgveda. Ten of the articles are 
aid.to have already appeared either in the Indian Antiquary 
>r in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Roycd Asiatic 
Society. The remaining four, which are not specified by the 
mthor in his preface or elsewhere, are apparently published for 
he first time. Two of the articles, viz. those dealing with the 
rords nUya and yaksdn, are of considerable length, occupying 
:9 and 47 large pages respectively. Two others, dealing with 
he words smdddisti and ‘padbhih, are also fairly long, running 
0 28 and 25 pages, but the remaining ten articles are all 
ompaiatively short, i.e. from 10 to 18 pages. 

The author has throughout used the Boman characters 
nstead of the Devanagari in quoting the text of the bgveda. 
le is conversant with the methods of and the results obtained 
»y European scholars in the field of Vedic study, and his 
rticles teem with references to Pischel, Geldner, Both, 
rrassmann, Oldenberg, and MacdoneU, while the American 
ianskritist Whitney is also cited and the F^ngliali Puranic 
iholar Pargiter. 

Four of the words discussed have been mentioned above, 
he remaining ten being kun&m, iagmA, svdsara, arati, ddn, 
fthak, dbhva, admasdd, nirekd, and the proper name 
ndrasend, which occurs only once in the Pgveda. The author 



oomfiB to the conclusion that this Lidtasena is the same 
Indtasena who is lefeiied to in the Mahabhaiata as the 
daughter of Nala and Damayanti. It is impossible in a short 
notice to discuss adequately the value of the results arriyed at 
by the author. Some of them, viz. in respect of d6n, which 
he takes to be the genitive singular of dams in the sense of 
both strong and strength, pa^hih, which is interpreted as a 
derivative from spas (to see), with an anomalous cerebralization 
perhaps due to false analogy, admasdd, which is explained as 
being equivalent to hotr the priest who chants the hynm of 
praise (the literal sense of the word being taken as “ the one 
who sits in the house ”) and nireka, which is interpreted as 
meaning strength, quickness, race, booty, prize, and derived 
from ni and ri or ri (to run) with the addition of the suffix ka 
(as in iloka from iru), differ from the interpretations of Pischel 
and Geldner. It will be found that the author has in all 
these cases, and in his discussions of the other ten words, 
endeavoured to base his views on a comparison of other Vedic 
passages, and, although it is improbable that European 
scholars will find it possible to accept his interpretations 
in their entirety, it will be necessary to treat them with 
respect as the product of careful comparative study of the 
Itgveda. It is to be regretted that the price of this paper- 
bound volume has been fixed so high that it is likely to have 
a very small sale. 

*33. R, p. Dbwhurst. 


The Mahabharata. Adifarvan. Fascicule 6. Edited by 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar. llj x 8J, pp. 240, ills. 6. 
Poona : Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute, 1932. 

This sixth instalment of the gigantic work, the five previous 
instalments of which have already been dealt with by me 
in issues of this Journal, carries the stupendously difficult 
task a very small stage further. Apart from four beautiful 
illustrations of the kind previously noticed, for which the 
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nftTno artist is responsible, and a page faosimile of the fia ra da 
Codex, this fascicule contains only the text of the epic up to 
the end of the Adiparvan and footnotes embodying the 
tremendous range of various readings, which generally fat 
exceed the actual text in magnitude. The most casual 
scrutiny of these footnotes will suffice to reveal the enormous 
amount of labour involved in the method of preparing the 
definite text, which has been adopted, and make it clear what 
an overwhelming proportion of the ordinary lifetime of 
a human being must be occupied in completing this great 
work on the same scale. It must be hoped that the editor may 
long be spared and retain the enthusiasm and skill which 
are required for the proper carrying out of the ambitious 
project. 

688. R. P. DbWHTJRST. 


Bhaoavam Par^vakatha. By Ramtapbasada Jadta. 

7J X 5, pp. viii + 80 + 414. Surat: MQlachanda 

Kisandasa Eapadia, 1928. 

This account in Hindi of the twenty-third Tirthaipkara 
foUows a number of works on Jainism both in Hindi and 
English by the same author. The story of Parsvanatha is 
told in a number of carUraa, and Jaina purdvas, of which the 
author gives a bibliography (pp. 53-7 of the Introduction), 
and it is available to English readers in Bloomfield’s abridg¬ 
ment of Bhavadeva’s Pdriva-ndtha-carUra (Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Parshvanatha). Mr. Eamtaprasad Jain, 
however, gives us more than a biography of Pariivanatha. 
In a lengthy introduction and again in a chapter entitled 
“ NdgavamSajon led parieaya ” he has compiled from an 
extensive range of literature, Indian and European, a rnAiia of 
evidences (of unequal value) for the historicity of Parsvanatha 
and for the existence and wide diffusion in Asia n-nd Africa 
of the Jaina dharma in the remotest times of pre-history. 
His argument is, at any rate, well documented, and the 
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footnotes to his introduction provide quite an extensive 
bibliograplijr of the subject, from the earliest volumes of 
Anatick Reteardiea to the latest European authorities upon 
Jainism. Mohenjodaro contributes something to his theme 
(jGgures in the jxidmasana posture, which he connects with 
Jain iconography). The book is a symptom of the revolt 
against the presentation of India as something which began 
with the 9g-veda and then lapsed into late and lamentable 
Brahmanic and Pauranic beliefs. As such it can claim 
sympathy not among Indiana only. But we need not therefore 
accept the author’s evidences for placing Patala-Lahka (and 
early Jainism) in Abyssinia, or his suggestion that the lala- 
mukha Vidyadhara of the Jaina Padma-purana might be the 
Red Indians of North America (p. 163, footnote). 

592. H. N. Randle. 


The Sprotasiddhi of Acarya Manpanahi^ra with the 
Gopaliela op Psiputra Parame^vara. Edited by 
Vedavi^arada S. K. RImanJLtha SabtrI. 9} x 6^, 
pp. vi + xxiv + 266 4- 37 (1). Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 6. Madras : University of Madras, 
1931. 68. 

This is a well-printed first edition, duly provided with 
preface, alphabetical index of karikds, and a valuable list of 
about 600 citations, the great majority of which are identified. 
The edition is based on three manuscripts noticed in the preface 
(p. xxiii), and variants are recorded in footnotes. It appears 
to be good work, and a worthy addition to the series. The 
aphota doctrine is the special property of the grammarians, 
expounded by Bhartrihari in the VakyapeuRya, and refuted 
by Kumarila in the Sphota-vdda section of the Bioha-varttika. 
Sphota is the eternal Idea or Form of a word (“word- 
prototype as translated by J. H. Woods in his Yoga- 
ayatem of Patanjali, p. 241), which becomes manifest as 
a partless unity on the successive hearing of the transient 



Sounds uttered by a speaker. Philosophers, with the exception 
of some commentators on the Toga^utia, found no profit 
in the hypothesis: and it is not clear why this MajjidansmiSra 
should have troubled to defend it against the refutation of 
Kumarila. Nor is it clear who he was. The editor asserts 
that he is the same as the author of the Tidhi-, Bhdvana-, 
and Vihhrama-viveka, but rejects the accepted tradition that 
MandanamiSra was a pupil of Kumarila who was converted 
by ^mkara and then attained further fame under the name 
of Sure^varacsrya. The preface points out that Sure^vara 
in his Brhad-dranyaha-mrttika actually refutes a view held 
by ! but it postpones discussion of this question for 

a future occasion, devoting most of its space to a detailed 
account of the three persons (grandfather, grandfather, and 
grandson) bearing the name Risipntxa Parameivara. 

60S . H. N. Randle. 


Kharataba-oacoha-pattavalI-samobaha. Compiled by SbI 

JiNAViJAYA. 9| X 7J, pp. iii + iv + 66 + 12. Calcutta: 

Piiraoacanda Nahar, 1932. 

This collection consists of a verse parampara-praiasli 
and three palidvalis, followed by an excellent index. The 
author collected the material originally as an appendix to his 
publication Jaina-sahUya-mmiodaka, and then proposed to 
use it for a history of the iSvetambara Jaina samgha. Troubled 
times intervened; and eventually Mr. Nahar, to whom we 
already owe a debt for his volumes of Jaiscdmer Jaina 
Inscrij^ions, stood forth as the publisher of Sri Jinavijaya’s 
collection in its present form. Fifty years ago J. Klatt 
published a Kharatara-gaccha-pattavaU in an article on the 
historical records of the Jains {Indian Antiquary, vol. xi, 
1882, p. 247), and Hoemle followed this up ten years later 
with an elaborate analysis of some other gaocIta-paiUdvatis 
{rbid., vols. xx and xxi). Klatt’s pattavaU is very similar to 
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tradition for Nos. 25-36. The name Eharatara {ahrays here 
with this spelling) is derived from Jineivata’s sharpness in 
debate on the occasion when he defeated ei^iy-four 
mathapatis at the court of Durlabha of Anhilvada ; and there 
is no mention of the alternative derivation from khara 
“ a mule ”, referred to by Gu^rinot (La religion djaina, p. 55). 
The eleven gaceha-bhedas which have subdivided the 
Kharataras are duly noted and dated in these lists, which 
with their supplements carry the succession down to No. 71 
(Jinasaubhagya, ace. 1892 samvai; or, in another account, 
Jinahema, occ. 1897 samvat). The lists relate how Jinacandra 
(a constantly recurring name; but this is No. 61, who died 
1670 samvat) instructed the great Akbar and won the title 
Yvga-pradhana. 

None of these facts are new, but the lists will doubtless 
reveal things of interest to the specialist in Jaina chronology. 
And, in drawing the attention of the qualified to this 
interesting publication, perhaps the reviewer may be so far 
irrelevant as to commend to their notice the ingenious 
“ padre ” whom the East India Company in 1624 “ entertained 
to go a preacher ” to Surat. This first discoverer of Jainism, 
Henry Lord, seems to have escaped the notice of Buehler, 
von Glasenapp, Guerinot, and others. His name is not to be 
found even in Gu4rinot’s exhaustive Bibliographie Jaina. 
Nevertheless, in his Discoverie of the Sect of the Banians (1630), 
he was, in fact, “ discovering ” quite considerable information 
about the Jains, and he was (by perhaps two hundred years) 
the first European to name and characteriae the Ehadtars 
and four other Jain gacchas. Of the '* several! Casts ” among 
the “ more special Bramancs ” or “ Verteas ”, he says ; “ One 
is called the Soncaes, and these goe not to Church.... Another 
is of the Tuppaes, these goe to Church to pray. ... A third is 
of the Curthurs, and these pray by themselves, without society. 

A fourth called the Onheleaus, and these endure not images. 

A fift called the Pushakaus, the most strict of them all.” 

H. N. Handle. 
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A . Frihbb of Indian Looic aocobdino to Annahshaiita’s 
T AP gAaAnrraitAWA By MahamahofadhyIya S. Evppd- 
swAHi Sastw. 7i X 6, pp. xix + liv + 37 + 364. 
Madras : P. Varadachary, 1932. 6«. 

Professor Kuppuswami Ctrl’s book is an informative 
Ixeatise on Indian logic which, can be read as a connected 
whole without reference to the 37 pages which contain the 
text together with a Roman transliteration. His Part III 
embodies a translation of the text, but is much more than an 
exposition of Annambhatta, its purpose being “ to serve as 
an introduction, not only to the study of Indian logic as 
embodied in the Nyaya-Vai&sika Literature in Sanskrit, 
but also to the study of Indian philosophy in its diverse 
systems ”. The introduction argues for a date between the 
middle of the fourth and second century B.c. (“ perhaps the 
end of the fourth century ”) as the time of the redaction of the 
Nyaya and Vaifefika sutras. the former being the earlier. 
In this connection the author stresses two facts as important 
for the interpretation of the passage in the KautiBya which 
enumerates anmksiki as three-fold— Sdmkhya, Yoga, and 
LohSyata. The first is the occasional use of Yoga in the sense 
of Vaifesika; the second is the interesting citation 
by Vatsyayana of the sloka which ends the passage. 
Professor Kuppuswami points out that Vatsyayana has 
modified the last quarter of the couplet in such a way . 
{vidyoddeie praMrtita) as to name the source of his citation, 
namely the vidydsamuddeia section of the KavtiBya. At 
present, however, we may be content to note these and other 
facts, and to wait for more. The author elucidates with success 
in certain passages (pp. 47-62, 147-154, of Part III) the 
terminology of the Navya-Nyaya, which (whatever its value 
may be) is probably unique in the history of thought as 
a sustained and systenmtic effort to achieve terminological 
exactitude. He has not, however, succeeded in clearing up 
the reason why Udayana and others consider sa^thmra as 
a jdti-bddhaka. Murtatva and bhiUatva are the example of 
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, given in the DinaJeartya and ASmonidr^; not 
indriffotm and bhiUatva, which Ftofeesor Euppuswanri 
Bays (p. 43) cannot be jatia " on the ground of unwarranted 
blend {sSmkarya) Dinakaia Bhatta says that the TMvydh 
do not regard aariikarya as jati-badhaka. There are sometimes 
suggestive “ general remarks ” following the exposition of 
topics (the want of an index makes it difficult to find particular 
passages again); but sometimes the criticism, made from 
the Advaita standpoint, seems rather facile (e.g. pp. 45-6). 
7S3. H. N. Handle. 


The Gavimato and PalkIgdndu Inscriptions of A^oka. 
Hyderabad Archseological Series, No. 10. Edited by 
R. L. Turner. 12J x 9}, pp. 24, pis. 18. Published 
by His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 
Oxford : John Johnson, University Press, 1932. 

The admirable series of monographs published by the 
Archseological Survey of Hydembad began with The New 
Aiokan Edict of Maski in 1915 ; and its tenth number is now 
devoted to two other versions of the same Edict which have 
been discovered in the same region of the Nizam's Dominions— 
the Baichur District between the Kistna and its great 
tributary, the Tungabhtulra. 

The existence of the new versions was reported by 
Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri to Mr. G. Yazdani, the Director of 
Archssology in H.E.H. the Nizam's Government, in 1931. 
They are engraved on the surffice of rocks in the Gavimath 
and the Falk^undu Hills, which range respectively to the 
east and to the \yest of the town and hill-fortress of Kopba] 
or Roppal; and in both instances the inscriptions have been 
protected by boulders roughly fashioned to form canopies. 
Such structures are no doubt prehistoric in origin; and many 
of them have been occupied in later ages by the devotees of 
religious sects. Of these two ancient sites and of their history 
Mr. Yazdani, in an appendix to the present monograph, hsa 
given a full account illustrated by excellent photographs. 
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The Gavbiuitb insoription is complete. Of tbe PaUidlgttQdt 
inaoription portions only of five lines of lettem remain; bui 
titese are sufficient to indicate that the two inscriptions were 
almost certainly identical. 

To his transcriptions and translation of the new version! 
Professor Turner has added a minute and scholarly analyaic 
of the phonology and the grammar of their dialect, togetiiei 
with indexes of aU the words occurring in the inscriptions and 
of related forms from other Indo-Aryan languages. 

614. E. J. Rapson. 

limiA IN 1930-1. A statement prepared for presentation 
to Parliament in accordance with the requirements ol 
the 26th section of the Glovemment of India Act (3 and 
6 Geo. V, chap. 61). 8f x 6, pp. xxi + 762, ills. 48, 
map 1. Calcutta: Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1932. 3 rupees. 

Compared with the indigestible Blue Book on “Moral 
and Material Progress** which used to be served up to 
Parliament in former days, this volume is easy reading. 
Readers who can find time for 646 pages of text will find in 
it all they may wish to know of the economics and politics 
of the India of 1930-1 set forth in a clear and flowing style 
and illustrated by excellent diagrams and photographs. One 
chapter is devoted to “ The Advancement of Science ” and 
the pages of this chapter (some fifteen in number) which deal 
with archseology contain a valuable and very readable rdsumd 
of the archseological and epigraphical achievements of the year. 

Anon. 

Bsiefe an Ewald, Aus seinem Nachlass. Heranagegeben 
von R. Pick und G. v. Belle. ^ x 6 ^, pp. viii + 223. 
Gottingen : Yandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1932. RM. 12. 

Friends and admirers of George Heinrich August Ewald 
have selected a number of letters addressed to him by many 
of the men who had been the most prominent workers in the 
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iel4 of the new study of Oriental languages. Ewald was one 
ci the greatest Orientalists, theologian and interpireter of 
the Bible of his period, he had gathered a number of young 
men round him and he has given the first impetus to a wider 
outlook and a greater encyclopeedic study of the Oriental 
languages. The history of Oriental studies in Germany is 
intimately connected with his name and by the unrivalled 
influence which he had wielded during the fifty years which 
cover the x>eriod 1827-1877, the whole study of Oriental 
languages had been entirely changed. The discovery of the 
Sanscrit language—^for one may call it a discovery in Europe— 
had opened up a new horizon, and whilst Oriental studies had 
originally been limited to Hebrew and cognate languages, 
now for the first time the study of the Indo-Geimanic 
languages came within the compass of Oriental scholars. 

Of the vast correspondence contained in many volumes of 
the library at Gottingen only those letters have been selected 
which throw light upon this development of the Oriental 
studies in Germany. It is through the influence of Ewald that 
the first Oriental review was published in 1836 in connection 
with Lassen, and this led to the foundation of the German- 
Oriental Society and the Review which has become repre¬ 
sentative of these studies. Among those from whom letters 
have been selected may be mentioned Bopp, v. d. Gabelentz, 
Gildemeister, J. Grimm, Lagarde, Lassen, Max Miiller, and 
Theodore Noldeke. These letters throw a great light upon 
the workings of the mind of the most representative scholars 
in Germany. Not intended to be published they are of a more 
intimate character. On the one side one sees in them the 
respect and admiration which they show to their teacher and 
master and on the other the powerful influence which he 
exercised upon them. They reveal, at the same time, how 
much these Oriental studies owe to the initiative and the 
driving power of Ewald. They mre a valuable contribution to 
the history of Oriental research in Germany. 


M. Gastbr. 
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Faintinos by Fhilippa Stephenson. By H. 0, 
Luke. 7J x 4f, pp. viii + 74, col. illus. 6, maps 3. 
London ; The Faith Press, Ltd., 1932. Price Is. 6d. .• 
Mr. Luke has collected in this booklet five articles on the 
Oeremonies at the Holy Places, which he had published 
previously in various journals and reviews. To this he has 
added one chapter describing fully the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It gives us a vivid and picturesque description 
of the frenzy which seizes upon the people in that church on 
the occasion of the eve of Easter when the holy fire is said to 
descend from heaven and light the lamp. After describing the 
way in which Easter is kept in Jerusalem and Christinas in 
Bethlehem, he proceeds to describe the Samaritans in Nablus, 
and especially their Passover ceremony on Mount Gerezim, 
but he makes the mistake of believing that the Paschal lamb 
slaughtered on that occasion is considered as a sacrifice. It 
is merely kept in commemoration of the first ordinance given 
in Egypt before the Exodus. If it were a real sacrifice the 
whole community, pure and impure, could not partake of it. 
In fact, they could not bring it. The last article gives a 
description of the extraordinary scenes of the great gathering 
of the Jews at Meiron in connection with the celebration of 
the death of the reputed author of the great mystical work, 
the Zohar, Simon the son of Yohai. In all these he finds a- 
similar manifestation of exultation and the people working 
themselves up into a high state of excitement and ecstasy. 
The book is well worth reading, and is fully illustrated. 

M. Gaster. 

Barhebras:us’ Scholia on the Old Testament. Part I : 
Genesis-2 Samuel. Edited by M. Sprenolino and W. C. 
Graham. Ilf x 9f, pp. xvi + 393. Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 55s. 

Scholars will welcome the firat part of a definitive ed iti on 
of the Scholia on the Old Testament which forms part of the 




^' Storehotise of Mjsterieo” {AuzarEaze) of' the > J«oQbito 
bishop who was the last of the great Syriac- writo*. 
Qdttsberger in his painstaking thesis (Barhebraeus u. seine 
SchoUen zur HeUigen Schrift, 1900) has paved the wa^for an 
estimate of the value of the work into which, as he says, the 
author “ has put the sum-total of his learning into the service 
of Holy Scripture ”, and an examination of the section here 
produced will convey to the reader the wide range of 
Barhebraeus’ learning not merely in matters relating to 
theology and Biblical criticism but also to anthropology and 
sociology, a trait which leads our editors to describe him as 
“this wide-awake humanist of the thirteenth century”. 
No less than twenty manuscripts are used in their collation, 
and they have given in collotype the oldest from the Medicean 
Libnuy in Florence, written in 1278 during the author’s 
lifetime by his pupil John of Sarw. Page by page with the 
text is given an English translation, and side by side with the 
text we have explanatory notes which give, in addition to 
the editors’ own comments, references to the literature of 
the subjects dealt with ; hardly an 3 ^hing of note seems to 
have escaped their attention, though a reference might have 
been added on p. 338 to P. H. Mason's valuable monograph 
on 2 Sam. xii, 21. The fact of there not being sufficient 
Syriac type in Chicago to print the text has constrained the 
editors of necessity to give us a collotype, and although in a few 
folios the MS. is difficult to read we are helped by the collation 
and translation ; and we have the advantages of a text which 
is not “ made ”, every scholar being able to choose his own by 
aid of the a'pparatus crUicus. 

It may suffice in illustration of the variety of matter 
contained in the Scholia to draw attention to a few passages 
of interest from the rich material before us :— 

Qen. ii, 10 ; “ Eden is pronounced ‘ *dhim in the Hebrew, 
and it is interpreted delight or abundance.” As our editors 
point .out in their note on p. 20, Barhebraeus goes back to 
Origen’s comment: riBtirai iv rg epunveuf. k^itw iv ’Ehefz, 
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adr^ XPHamiiJytf* ‘EfipaXtc^ Aefet' eort fUy crSv ipurjvtia 
rou *E^ii KvpiQts ^SO K.T.A. 

Gen. ii, 15: Is not taken in a Messianic sense; though 
zliz, 10, is—“ until he come to whom it belongs, i.e. the 
Messiah, to whom the true Kingdom belongs.” 

Gen. iii, 20 ; “ Tunics of alrins ” —interpreted by some of 
the bark of trees, since “ even now in India there are barks 
which are fit for royal robes ”. In i, 11, the land of ^*wil4 is 
identified with India. 

Gen. zi, 1: As we might expect, the primitive language is 
assumed to be Syriac, since ” Abraham was first called 
Hebrew because of the crossing (‘ *vdr) of the river Euphrates, 
and how could he have used a tongue in which he was not 
reared 1 ” 

. Gen. xvii, 1; “I am Tlshadaj the God,” i.e. the God of 
the promises—^by a popular etymology possible in Syriac. 

Gen. zxzk, 1: Beference is made to the custom of the 
Mongol Kings who in Barhebtsus’ time gave wives to their 
eunuchs. There are further references to Mongol customs of 
the time on 1, 4, ” the possessors of a corpse do not only not 
enter before the King, but are even kept outside the camp ” ; 
on Num. xxxi, 23, of the cleansing of natural things which 
can stand it by fire ; on Joshua vi, 5, of the shouting of the 
Mongols when they conquer cities; on 1 Sam. v, 5, of a similar 
custom amongst the Mongol priests. 

Ezod. iii, 14: ’ahijah ’asharahijah is explained as “ He 
who exists and truly exists ”. 

Exod. xii, 2 : “In the tenth of this month ” is taken as 
a iTpe of the cleansing of the ten senses. The medieval idea of 
the ten senses is being revived in modern psychology (see 
editor’s note, p. 112). 

Lev. zvi, 16 ; “ zdzd’d is God Almighty, and not the name 
of Michael . . . nor the name of Satan, according to the 
absurd supposition of the Manichseans, but in both these 
goats is represented to us the Messiah, who dies as »n*n 
and lives as God.” 
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Niim. X, 2: The Greek iXardf is tnnskted by * word 
whoae toot is ; not in the lexicons, and has eviden(;lf 
l^e same meaning as ««o>. 

Nam. xxv, 36: The high priest is taken as a type of the 
High Priest of Truth, “ the Messiah, who by his death saved 
men from the death of sin.” 

Dent. TTii , 5: Barhebraeus thinks the command due to 
the custom of the heathen in their sacred dances (so in 
its original sense). See Driver’s note on the passage in 
Inter. Grit. Com. 

Judges iz, 37: The meaning of tvqnA is unknown. The 
editors suggest it is an expression for a locality associated with 
one of the nature cults in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 

1 Sam. xxi, 6 ; The difficulty in Mark ii, 26, is thus solved— 
” And the priest gave him the holy bread, i.e. ’Ahimalk 
commanded his son Abiathar to give.” 

1 Sam. xxviii, 14: According to Barhebraeus it was not 
Samuel who came up but a demon who appeared in his likeness. 

Some of the MSS. used in collation contain marginal notes 
derived from the commentaries of Dionysius Bar-^libi; 
these notes have been collected by our editors and printed as 
an Appendix on pp. 359-378. There are two full indexes, one 
of incidental Biblical references, the other of proper names. 


S74. 


A. W. Grebnvp. 


Histoirb oe L’ArRiQtTE DU Nord. Tunisie: Algiirie; 
Miaroc. Bibliothdque Efistorique. By Ch.-AndrA Juubn. 
With preface by St^fhans Gsell. 9 x 6^, pp. xvi + 882, 
figs. 357. Paris; Payot, 1931. 120fr. 

To write a general history of North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco), from the earliest times to the present day, is 
a prodigious task that might well afiright the most energetic 
of men and the most erudite of aoholaxs. Within the limits 
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that lie set himself, however, Professor JuHen has achieve 
this very task with a completeness that must excite genen 
admiration. From the first page to the last, the narrative i 
rich in interest, and the abundant illustrations are bot 
judiciously selected and clearly reproduced. 

Professor Julien’s long sojourn in Algeria, and his frequen 
journeys through the surrounding regions, have given hii 
that first-hand acquaintance with the ethnography an< 
topography of North Africa which is essential to one who wouli 
essay to write its history. To this basic equipment he adds a: 
astonishingly wide and deep knowledge of the literature o 
his subject, and his bibliography alone runs to seventy-sev® 
closely printed pages. 

Primarily the book is intended for the general educate< 
public, and is therefore not burdened with footnotes or critics 
apparatus; while in the spelling of Arabic names commo: 
French usage has been followed in those cases where the word 
are already familiar. Yet though Professor Julien is writin 
for le public curieux, qui nc croU pas h la verlu scientijique d 
Vennui, his book will be invaluable to all students of th 
history of Barbary, for the conspectus he gives is clear, we 
balanced, and notably free from partisanship of any Ifinr 
No other book on the subject even remotely compares witi 
it for wealth of facts, sureness of touch in the emphasis o 
important events, or in the neat synthesis of centuries o 
history. As one reads Professor Julien’s pages, the fortune 
and misfortunes of North Africa unfold with the vividnes 
and definition of a Victorian panorama ; and at the end one i 
left with a feeling of satisfaction at having had so efficien 
a guide through a tortuous and often bewildering country. 

A special word of praise must be given to the illustrations 
all of which are good, and some of which must have been ver 
difficult to obtain. They form a fitting complement b 
Professor Julien’s attractive story, and since they are alway 
apropos they serve to fix the attention, not to distract it a 
illustrations are sometimes apt to do. 
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Both Flrofessor Julien and his publishers are to be,;^ 
gratolated at having so ably satisfied what, in this in 8 tan< 
may truthfully be described as a long-felt want. 

371 . E. J, Holhtard. 

Cinq Annies db Rechebches ArchAolooiques en Bthiopi 
Province du Harar et fithiopie Meridionale. By t 
Riv. Pbee A 241 S and R. Chambabd. Preface by Edmoi 
P oTTlEB. 11 X 9, pp. XV -I- 348, pis. 6 , map 1, and 1 
atlas of 110 plates. Paris: PaulGeuthner, 1931. 350 

This sumptuous work is a journal de voyage of the R. Pc 
Azais, in which he describes his archseological travels 
Abyssinia in the years 1921-6. For part of the time he w 
accompanied by M. Roger Chambard, of the Bcole des Langi 
Oiientales, and the two travellers conscientiously wrote 
their journal day by day, “ afin de n’4tre pas plus tard du 
de nos souvenirs.” Their camera was widely and wisely usi 
and the atlas of plates is a model of what such an atl 
should be. 

The principal archseological results of the five expeditic 
may be briefly summarized as follows: (i) Numerous dolmc 
were foimd in the province of Harar, to the north of Add 
Abeba; (ii) in Guragh#, to the south of Addis-Abeba, s 
a number of tu m uli surrounded at the base by hemispheru 
stone blocks ; (iii) at Buqqisa, near Lake Margarita, fo 
statues were discovered, “ recalling in a striking manner t 
famous neolithic idol, guardian, and protector of tombs 
(iv) in the same district (Siddamo) several groups of phai 
stones—some of which, bear signs indicative of sun-worship 
were discovered, and the authors estimate the total number 
such stones to be some thousands. 

The four statues foimd at Buqqisa are regarded by t 
authors as the most sensational discovery of their five yea 
work. They suggest that the cult of this neoUthio divinii 
instead of originating in Asia Minor and the .£gean Islan 



and [qweading tiience to Iberia, Qaul and Britain, may pexltaps 
have begun in some part of southern Abyssinia. The .^gean 
TalftTii^a anri the Mediterranean world would then be a later 
conquest of the cult. The authors regard the inverse 
hyp^esu—^viz. a penetration of .®gean civilisation into the 
distant centre of eastern Africa, as less plausible than their 
own, and remark that the huge numbers of phallic stones 
seem to mark a starting-point rather than the opposite. 

An appendix by M. Paul Ravaisse deals with the Arabic 
steles and inscriptions of Harar, while anthropological and 
paheontological appendices ate provided by MM. P. Lester 
and Jean Gottreau respectively. 

670. E. J. Holmyaro. 

Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. II. By 
Gboroe Sabton. 10 X 7, pt. i, pp. xxxv -f 480 ; pt. ii, 
pp. xvi -I- 771. London: Bailli^re, Tindall, and 
Cox. 63s. 

The first volume of this work (1927) quickly gained for its 
talented author a world-wide reputation as a leading 
authorilT' upon the history of science. The second volume, 
which appears after a pleasingly short interval, will certainly 
confirm and enhance that reputation, for in the meantime 
Dr. Sarton’s acquaintance with bibliographical and other 
details has grown by leaps and bounds. To the Orientalist 
the principal value of the book lies in the exhaustive references 
to Muslim scientific and medical treatises of the period covered 
by this volume, viz. the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Though some progress has been made in the elucidation of 
Europe’s cultural debt to Islam, as far as the history of science 
is concerned it cannot be said that more than the fringe of 
the subject has been touched. The pioneer work of Wiedemann 
and Berthelot, and the later researches of Busks, Stapleton, 
and others have, however, shown that chemistry as a science 
was established by Islamic savants; while the debt of 
physicB, mathematics, astronomy and medicine to medieval 
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Iidam is Appnciated if not 3 retpi!op«cly estimated. Dx.Saitik’s 
admirable book will render mucb easier tiie work of tiuMe 
scholars who seek to unravel the threads of scientifio pr ogroes 
in an involved yet extremely important period—a period, 
indeed, in which there was a revival of scientific learning 
not imworthy to be ranked with the wider renaissance of 
the fifteenth century. The full, and remarkably accurate, 
bibliographical sections of the book are, however, less valuable 
to the general historian than the acute and searching surveys 
of contemporary knowledge with which Dr. Sarton maps out 
the intellectual field of the Middle Ages. The introductory 
chapter in particular is a masterpiece of informed and critical 
description, which no medievalist can afford to neglect. 

How carefully Dr. Sarton’s details have been collected may 
be gauged by his list of Muslim alchemists of the period, where 
al-Tug^a’i, Ibn Arfa‘ Ra’s, al-Jaubari, and Abu’l-Qasim 
al-‘baqi are rightly mentioned as the principal figmres, and 
where the most important references to the relevant literature 
are given without a single omission of note. This extraordinary 
accuracy and good judgment are characteristic of the whole 
book, so far as the present reviewer is able to judge ; and the 
fact that Dr. Sarton employs a conventional and consistent 
system of transliterating Arabic and other Oriental propei 
names is a relief for which every Orientalist will be gratefid. 

It should not be overlooked that Dr. Sarton’s conception ol 
“science” is an extremely comprehensive one. Besidei 
including astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
biology, medicine, and other subjects definitely scientific ii 
nature, he gives a bird’s-eye view of the general inteUectoa! 
background to complete his picture. Thus the prindpai 
featmres of religion, philosophy, philology, law, sociokt^ 
and historiography are skilfully limned and adequately 
documented, with an impartiality—but with a flair foi 
the vitally important—that compels our warm approval. 
Dr. Sarton is well known as an enthusiast h>r the nev 
humanism, which seeks to eliminate the gap between th( 
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titetary and scientific aspects of culture, and to see knowledge 
as a whole. His ltdrodwitvm to the History of Science ^ows 
that he practises what he preaches, and that the unity of 
knowled^ is both an ideal that may be realized and perhaps 
the only way to an understanding of the past and a hopeful 
orientation of the future. 

S4g_ E. J. Holmyard. 

The Caste System op Northern India. With sxracial 
reference to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
By E. A. H, Blunt, 9 x 5^, pp. vii + 374. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 16*. 

In this little work on the castes and tribes of the United 
Provinces the writer sets forth his objective as the supplying 
of a want due to the absence of “ any book which gives a full 
and connected account of caste as a system, which describes 
the factors which brought caste into existence, the evolution 
of the present system, the nature of the customs common to 
all castes, the principles which underlie those customs, and 
the reasons for the similarity or difference between caste and 
caste 

Inasmuch as the writer deals only with a small part of 
India, and has overlooked certain fundamental features of 
caste and tribe development, he can scarcely be said to have 
attained his object; nor, in view of the very extensive 
literature on this subject which has been published in the 
last thirty years, can the want of a fresh attempt at elucidating 
caste questions be held to be quite as obvious as the writer 
would appear to consider. Detailed studies such as the present 
volume explaining caste construction and practices for one 
part of India are of great value for reference ; but conclusions 
regarding caste and tribe generally must be based on the 
study of the whole area, such as the late Sir Herbert Risley 
attempted in The People of India. 

Subject to this criticism, the book may be commended 
to all students of caste and tribe. Based on Crooke’s original 
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twmy, it contains muoli new matter, brining together s^me 
hlteiesting details of inter-CMte food regulations, the system' 
of caste government, “ gipsy ” castes, and caste in relation to 
religion. The writer shares Sir Herbert Risley’s apprehensions 
regarding the effects of a too rapid removal of caste lestrictionB 
and all that they involve. 

Had the work followed the typical form set out for the 
Ethnographical Survey in 1902, it would have been mote 
useful for purposes of reference. It is curiously limited in its 
handling of the important subject of exogamous divisions, 
and has given slight consideration to the part played in caste 
fission by the character of the people. 

Much that is stated rega r d in g caste has been already 
published in existing works on the subject; but the writer 
has added a valuable contribution to the existing materials 
of Indian ethnography. 

660 . R. E. Enthoven. 

Excavations at Kish. The Herbert 'Weld (for the University 
of Oxford) and Field Museum of Natural History 
(Chicago) Expedition to Mesopotamia. By S. Lanooon. 
Vol. I, 1923-4. lOi X pp. Ill + 125, pis. 50. Paris: 
Librairie P. Geuthner, 1924. 

The same, 'Vol. III. By L. Ch. Wateun, Field Director, 
with Epigraphical Notes and Selection of Contracts 
dated at Hursagkalama by S. Langdon, etc. pp. 20 
and plates xv. 1930. 

This work is described as a popular account of the 
explorations in the mounds known by the name of Uhaimir, 
identified as the site of Kish many years ago. This city seems 
to have been older than Babylon, and is interesting because 
of the forms of its buildings and the numerous artistic remains 
found there. Professor Langdon tells us that the earliest 
mention of BLish occurs in a text of Me-siUm dedicated to the 
god Nin-girsu at Lagash in the time of Lugal-sag-engur. 
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The name is Uiere written with the archaic form of the 
character Imving the common value of Hi, meaning 
“ innltitade ”, or the like, without the determinative sufSx 
denoting a place-name. The absence of this sufBz would 
justify taking the common meaning of the character as used in 
the later texts, and translating luffol kii, as Professor Langdon 
suggests, as ” king of universal dominion If this was the 
idea contained in the title, it was on a level with other 
bombastic titles of Oriental potentates of early and also of 
later times. The kings of Kish seem to have claimed the over- 
lotdship over the other small states of Babylonia around, 
and Professor Langdon quotes and translates a historical 
text of the Isin-period from Nippur, in which the celebrated 
Sargon of Agade is mentioned. The wording and the similes 
used are interesting, and worth quoting;— 

“ After Enlil had slain Kish like the bull of heaven . . . 
(and) had mangled Erech in the dust like a mighty bull, 
(and) ... to Sargon of Agade had given the kingship from 
the lowland to the high lands.” This, Professor Langdon 
says in the chapter dealing with the history of Kish, refers 
clearly to Saigon’s conquest of Lugal-zag-gi-si of Erech and 
of Nanniyah, last of the seven kings of the fourth dynasty 
of Kish. Sargon’s date is fixed at 2752-2696 B.C., so that the 
date of Kish’s most flourishing period is beyond a doubt. 
The kingdom of Akkad, over which Sargon ruled, was 
seemingly much farther advanced at this time in the arts and 
in military power than this primitive kingdom of Kish, hence 
the success of Sargon over its rulers. 

This chapter is mainly devoted to chronological details, 
much of which will need verification, as Professor Langdon 
readily admits. 

Speaking of a celebrated king of Kish, Me-silim, 
Professor Langdon points out that he clearly lived before 
XJr-Nina, the founder of the early line of the rulers of Lagal, 
that wonderful city-state governed by many prominent 
viceroys, of Whom the well-known Qudea was one. Fifty years 



Uter ttune tlie w«ll>kiiawn queen whoee name he w 
Kug'Bau, thongh I prefer the reading &nt adopted, namdljr 
Aaag-Bau, which is translated into Alcksdian as 
“ Bau is glorious For the retention of the old reading 
I thiwlf I have good reason. This is the queen who is said to 
have begun life as a wine-woman, and who reigned 100 years. 
It is needless to say that to examine all the historical details 
given would take up too much space, so we must go on to 
the other chapters. 

The second chapter deals with Hursag-kalamma and its 
cults. The city of Kish seems to have been a double city 
extending to a length of 6 miles. Professor Langdon quotes 
what IJammurabi says in his Code of Laws concerning the 
worship carried on there : “ The commander of kings, the 
brother of Ilbaba, founder of his dwelling in Kish, who 
surrounded fi-mete-ursag with a sheen of splendour; who 
prepared well the ritualistic cults of Ifitar, the guardian of 
^^ursag-kalamma.” £l-mete-ursag, he explains, was the seat 
of the cult of the war-god Ilbaba, with whom IStar, the 
war-goddess, was associated. “ This is known 'from the 
inscription of Samsu-iluna, and from the warlike figure of 
idtar in her chariot which we found there.” Nabonidus refers 
to the gods of Kish, and the Babylonian Chronicle speaks of 
the gods of Kish and Hursag-kalamma, but the full list of 
the deities worshipped there is not known. From certain 
inscriptions which he quotes, however, Fiofessor Langdon 
is able to state that Kish was the original name of the dty, 
Ifitar was the principal deity of the older Kish, and fi-^ursag- 
kalamma (“ the Temple of the mountain-peak of the land ”) 
was the name of her temple at Kish, and must be identified 
with one of the two buildings in “ the massive hills ” of 
Inghara. “ Coddess of mightiness, that is Ninlil, goddess 
of mightiness, that is Nin-e-anna ” (the lady of the temple of 
heaven), with several others, are among the gods of Kiah and 
gursag-kalamma. The interesting fact is noted that the 
IStar of ffursag-kalamma is a type of the virgin-goddess, 
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and quite distinct from the var-goddess of £-mete-uxs»g 
in the western part of TTiati. There seems to be no doubt that 
Kish and Hursag-kalanuna were two quarters of one and the 
same city, which became a great centre of religious worship, 
as is shown by the number of temples and temple-towers 
which it contained. The temple of Enlil and Ninlil, his consort, 
forms one with the temple of Inninni with twin temple-towers. 
This, however, seems to have differed from the celebrated 
temple of Anu and Hadad at ASsur. 

Chapter iii deals with the topography of Kish. The ruins 
lie exactly east of Babd, the red stage-tower being visible 
from anywhere from along the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 
The intervening territory is minutely described. It is surprising 
to find the most imposing of the ruins described as “ the 
little red one ”— Uhaimir. The ruins of this tower are described 
as dominating the plain of the entire region, being more 
imposing than the twin ziggumts of l^ursag-kalamma. These 
various temple-towers are given in the plates, to which 
reference is constantly made. 

The fourth chapter gives a description of the previous 
excavations at Kish. Professor Langdon begins with 
a reference to J. S. Buckingham, who wrote a description of 
his travels. On this occasion (1816) he was accompanying 
Mr. Bellino, secretary to the British Besidency at Bagdad, 
“ disguised as an Arab guide.” Buckingham's description 
is quoted, and in that the Arabic name appears as A1 Hheimar, 
the only form of the name known—or used—by writers upon 
the ruins until a much more recent date. 

The fifth chapter deals with the racial and linguistic 
problems connected with the exploration of this site. The 
author begins with the evidence of the rojral names in the lists 
of Babylonian kings, and he finds that they are very mixed, 
both Sumerian and Semitic names occurring. A Sumerian 
son of an Akkadian father being an impossibility, it follows 
that both languages were spoken, and the children who were 
bom in the.land in those ancient days, as seemingly later, 



, noeivied either Sumerian or Semitio nameSj ae their^^pueuip 
or their fellow-countrymen thought fit. Intermaiiiage would 
in most caaes account for these peculiarities. This would 
point to a mixed population, as the temple-records and 
tabulated documents also show. 

The sixth chapter describes the temple fi-mete-uxsag, 
which was excavated in 1923. This structure was restored 
from time to time by various Babylonian kings, among them 
being Nebuchadrezzar. 

The views of the stage-tower fi-mete-ursag show how well 
it rises from the plain. But all the ruins are very prominent, 
^ursag-kalanuna, the stage-tower of Uhaimir, and the temple 
of Ilbaba, are good examples of Babylonian brick structures. 
The stairways seem to have been especially weU built. 

Among the artistic remains are fragments of mother of pearl 
inlays, s imila r to those of shell foimd at Ubaid. Other inlay- 
figures were made of limestone. In the graves were found 
many interesting cylinder-seals, and there is a fine figure of 
a stag in bronze. One statuette shows Igtar as war-goddesa 
and there is a good statuette of the god Pap-sukal. At 
H-mete-ursag was also found a model of Idtar’s war-chariot 
in clay. Among the inscriptions reproduced are a syllabary 
and a sign-list, bricks of Samsu-iluna and %mmurabi, and 
an interesting pictographic tablet. 

Monsieur Watelin’s volume, though of much more modest 
dimensions, is nevertheless full of inteiestii^ information. 
It deals with the great temple of Kish (Ilursag-kalamma), 
and gives minute details of the structure and its decorations, 
in the excavation of which M. Watelin worked. The upper 
stratum of Ingharra, he says, is occupied by a very large 
building of unbaked brick, exceedingly weU constructed. 
Around this is a number of well-baked bricks with 
the usual inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. 
This structure is described as a double temple, close to which 
were the great and the small ziggwau. It is difficult to realize 
the positions of the various sites in the confused emplacements 
nus. APBO. IMS. so 





of these ruins of temples, ziggurats or temple-to\rers,. and 
palaces—such as they were—^but the plan (plate i) shows tlieir 
relative positions quite clearly. Reproductions of well- 
known Babylonian temples are given for the sake of com¬ 
parison. Plate iz shows the mouldings (or narrow panellings) 
of the walls. 

Dr. Langdon treats, in a second section, of a brick-inscription 
of Merodach-baladan. This is interesting in that it shows 
that the goddess Ninlil in this text is identical with IStar 
of ^uisag-kalamma. The reader notes that the word ^rtu is 
translated “ far-famed ” instead of “ supreme ”, as hitherto— 
by no means a bad rendering. Merodach-baladan here seems 
to make an interesting distinction between the life of his soul 
and the life of his body. The king refers to a certain Iddinna- 
Nergal as “governor of Kish and archon ” (reiu), “thy 
worshipper ”—^that is the worshipper of Ninlil, to whom the 
inscription is addressed. We may meet with this historical 
personage in other texts. Some of the characters are doubtful, 
but the inscription is well rendered. 

The tablets published on plates xi-xvi belong to the Herbert 
Weld Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and include 
a barrel-cylinder describing the wars of Samsu-iluna and his 
restorations at Kish. There is also a lease dated in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar, contracts dated in the same reign, and 
others dated in the reigns of Neriglissar, Cambyses, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Alexander. The tablet dated in the reign of 
Cambyses is “ a loan of silver from a bank ” [birtum). 

Notwithstanding the dilapidation of the ruins, and the 
desolation of their appearance, the results of the excavations 
are more than satisfactory, and the two volumes offer much 
material for study. 


T. G. Pinches. 



"Snmn Momsii and PLUiuxAeK. As found in tlie XipunfshadB 
and in tiie PhiloBc^hies dependent upon tbem. By M. H. 
Habrison. 9 X 6, pp. ziv + 324. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 11*. 6d. 

This wide title is intended to cover a study of monism and 
pluralism as found in the early Upanishads and in the systems 
of Sankara, Bamanuja, and the Sankhya philosophy. The 
author tells us that he does not mean to trace Oie full develop¬ 
ment of each of the systems, but only to discover its origin 
in the Upanishads and to explain its classical statement in 
its standard text or commentary. In the course of his work 
he has gained the conviction that there is to be found in the 
Upanishads not one normative system of thought, but, on the 
contrary, a number of different strands of thought with many 
discordant features. However, he has limited himself to two, 
for he concludes that only the Vedanta and Sankhya are to 
be considered as in their mam intent genuine philosophical 
systems, and further, that only the orthodox systems can be 
considered as belonging to the main line of development of 
Indian thought. It may be si^ested that it is rather bold to 
speak of explanation while omitting everything between 
Sankara and the early Upanishads. Why, when Buddhism 
and Jainism are omitted, should the author attempt to settle 
the relation of Sankara to Buddhism in one paragraph ? 
How is it possible to give an account of “the significance 
and probable origin ” of classical Sankhya without deciding 
whether the epic Sankhya is an earlier and more rudimentary 
form or a later degeneration ? 

Nevertheless, the book will be highly useful to anyone who 
wishes for a guide on coming to a first-hand study of the 
Upanidiads. It gives a freshly written account of the nature 
of the texts and the chief problems, and it will also be a great 
help in bringing the reader abreast of some of the latest and 
most important studies of the Tnain problems. The 
bibliography is useful, but appears to have escaped proof- 
reading. It also needs revision. The work of Professors Banade 



and Belvalkor should not have been ignored. In the “ genoal 
list ’* twenty books are given which belong to the section of 
texts and translations. Seven of them are given twice over. 
658 . E. J. Thomas. 


BkPOBT on the AdMINISTBATION of the ABOHiBOLOOIOAL 
Depabthent and the Sumeb Public Libbaby, Jodhpub 
(Uarwab), fob the yeab ending 30th Seftembeb, 
1931. Vol. V. By B. N. Rbu. 13 x SJ, pp. iv + 14. 
Jodhpur : Marwar State Press, 1932. 

AnCHiEOLOaiCAL DePABTMENT (TbAVANCOBE) AdMINIS¬ 
TBATION B,epobt, 1106 M.E. (1931). By R. V. Poddval. 
10 X 6^, pp, vi 4- 24, pis. 6. Trivandrum : Government 
Press, 1932. 

Hr. Bisheswarnath Beu, Superintendent of the 
Archssological Department in Jodhpur, reports the work 
done and the accessions in the Archteological and Historical 
sections, the Museum, and the Libraries. There are lists of 
coins and inscriptions, and three Sanskrit inscriptions of 
historical importance are given, two of the eleventh and one 
of the twelfth century. 

In the Report of Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval one of the most 
interesting items is his exposition of the art of pantomime 
in Kerala, as shown in the illustrations of a large number of 
mudras. They are said to be amplifications for secular purposes 
of the orthodox types of Tantric and Mantric symbols. 
Besides the reports on Malabar architecture and the 
epigraphy ten Christian inscriptions of Portuguese tomb¬ 
stones of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are given. 
«««, 672. E. J. Thomas. 



VosttLAidsoBs Altbrtdmsb. Batiii«ns- v. Wu&oiuuKlie 
Sudazsbien-Reise. Band II. By C. BAmrENS and H. ▼. 
WissuANN. 11^ X 7|, pp. zvi + 212, ills, and mape 327. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gmyter and Co., 1832. 
RM.16. 

In the introduction to the volume in which the inscriptionB 
found by these travellers are published, it is stated that the 
object of their journey was geographical exploration. In the 
introduction to this one the authors give an outline of their 
trip to Yemen but provoke more questions than they answer. 
Fortune, in the person of Arabian potentates, was not kind 
to them. They went from Hodeida to Sanaa and back by 
the same road. From the capital they visited three places 
situated on a line 30 miles long, 15 miles to the north. 
The Imam is interested in tiie antiquities of his land: his 
visitors were not archssologists, but were ready to do their 
best; so it was agreed that they should dig at When 

they arrived they found that the local men were already at 
work, digging up the ruins with ploughs! The next few days 
were the nightmare of an antiquary with malaria. They had to 
get orders from the Imam superseding the local authority, 
who was also the commander-in-chief. It says a lot for the 
authors that the resultant coolness lasted only a day or two. 
The workmen cared only for metal and treasure, removing 
waUs as enciunbrances. 

They excavated a temple ; an oblong building, one long 
side of it faced a court which was surrounded on the other 
three sides by a colonnade. Behind the colonnade on the 
two sides lay further buildings. An underground oistem 
had two openings, one in the court and one just outside the 
boundary wall. The authors see a likeness to the old mosque 
at Sanaa, that of ‘Amr in Cairo, and others. The temple at 
Sirwah faintly resembles this, especially in its lack of 
symmetry. The authors believe that a strong Hamitic element 
is mixed with the Semitic population of Yemen and they would 
ascribe the rectangular temples to one and the elliptical to 
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tile Otiier. The^ lurte that most of the old towns lay to the 
east of the mountains and none lay to the west or in the coast 
plain. Probably the Sanaa plain became important politically 
after the east was abandoned. The political centre also moved 
from north to south. Some of the lava is recent and they think 
that the temple at Hugga may have been destroyed by an 
eruption about a.d. 300. They think that Yemen is the land 
of Punt; if so, there must be a pre-Minsan civilisation, the 
remains of which have not been seen or, perhaps, recognized 
as such. 

No more digging was attempted, and the travellers con¬ 
tented themselves with seeing what they could. In architecture 
perhaps the history of the south Arabian column and capital 
can now be sketched, but in the absence of dates and in view 
of the many sites still to be explored, even this would be 
a risky undertaking. They made no wonderful discoveries ; 
a lion’s head in bronze was the only piece that could be called 
a work of art; the Imam retained it. A gold bead with a glass 
sheath is curious. Several gargoyles in the form of bulk’ 
heads were found. The authors declare that they are not 
archffiologists, but their book seems to prove them to be 
wrong. It is hard to see how they could have done more or 
better. Except for a page or two of architectural detail, the 
book is very readable, and the pictures, especially those of 
the country, are beautiful. AVho took the air photograph 
of the fort on Mt. Nuggum ? 

Still, one thinks of Horace Walpole : “lam content with 
all arts when perfected, nor inquire how ingeniously people 
contrived to do without them—and I care still less for remains 
of art that retain no vestige of art.’’ 


750. 


A. S. Tritton. 
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NyIVASAR($ANA(GAT7TAKAS&rBA)BHifTA. ByVIl^iyAKA. 
5 vols. Sandcrit text translated and ezjdained in Bmgali 
by F. TAAKAVAa^A. 10 x H, Vol. I. pp. 48 + 470, 
Vol. n, pp. 10 + 526 + 4, Vol. in, pp. 12 + 369 + 3; 
Vol. IV, pp. 4 + 11 + 372 + 3, Vol. V, pp. 22 + 486 
+ 4. Calcutta : Bharata-mibira Press, 1824 b.s. 

This work contains tbe Sanskrit text (in Bengali characters) 
of the NySyasGtras and Vatsyayana’s commentary upon 
them, together with a super-commentary on both in Bengali 
by Pandit FhanibhOsana Tarkavagiia. By far the greater 
part of the space is occupied by the super-commentary. 

There is an introduction to the first volume which discusses 
the tenets of the Nyaya school of philosophy, the arrangement 
of the Sutras, their reputed author Gotama, and the two 
commentators, Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara. In this 
introduction there is only a passing reference to the modem 
view that only the first of the five books of the Nyaya-Sfitras 
is the work of Giotama (Aksapada). It is trae that the reader 
is told that the matter wiU be discussed at various points in 
the course of the commentary. It would have been more 
satisfactory to include the discussion of such points in the 
introduction. As it is, the student who wishes to know the 
views of the editor on this or any similar point has to roam 
through five volumes, containing in all more than two 
thousand closely printed pages in the hope of lifting on the 
spot where the matter is dealt with, for there is no subject 
index to help him. This absence of an index is a very serious 
matter, and it is to be hoped that the Bafigiya Sahitya Fari^ad, 
under whose auspices the work appears, will remedy the 
defect by arranging for an index to be published as a supple¬ 
mentary volume. 

In spite of this serious defect, and in spite also of the 
regrettably long (and incomplete) list of misprints appended 
to each of the five volumes, this work will doubtless remain 
for many years the standard work in Bengali on the Nyaya- 
Satras, serving for Bengali students muoh the same purpose 



that semd for S^iglidi stadents hj Dr. QaAgut&ifaa 
tnuidfttion of the Sfitcos aud the two reoognued ccmunentaries 
on them. Them », howe-ret, srtfll room for a shorter Bengali 
work on the lines of Mahamahopadhyaja Satifa Gandza 
Yidy&bhiifaoa’s English work, containing simply the SQtras 
themselves with short explanatory notes. 

585 . W. SdtTON PaOB. 


OBiinESE Paintibos in Amebican Collections. Annales 

dll Miiste Guimet; BibliothSque d’Art, Nouvelle s6rie II. 

By OsvALD SnuiN. 6 parts, 16J x 121, pp. 161, pis. 200. 

Paris and Brussels : G. Van Oest, 1927-8. 

It is impossible for an Englishman not to regret, as he reads 
the introduction and turns ov» the plates of Dr. Siren’s 
fine publication, the opportunities which men of his country 
had of fonuing collections of Oriental paintings in Japan 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In those days 
the United States had no monopoly of wealthy coUectors, 
and the prices asked for even the best pieces were wonderfully 
low compared with an 3 rthing that would be quoted nowadays— 
even if the things of really fine quality ever come on the 
market at all. The heroes of Dr. Siren’s book, as explained 
in his lucid historical introduction, are Professor Fenollosa, 
Dr. Bigelow, and Dr. Weld, who brought together the paintings 
which formed the basis of the Museum collections at Boston— 
without question the finest, outside of Japan at least—and 
Charles Freer, who bought fearlessly in China and Japan, 
though without special training, entirely on his own judgment, 
and made the other great American public collection, now 
at Washington. From these two Museums are drawn the 
large majority of the subjects which are illustrated in the 
rest of the publication, the text simply co nsisting of descrip- 
tionB of these examples, with such suggestions as is all that 
Ihe present progress of the study of this extremely difficult 
subject seems, to the editor to justify. 




, flus ]ilaa has been to pubbsh alongside of the tnditwtkal 
aseriptikm of the painting, the official attribntion, t(^;oUker 
with “ the comments of the mnsenm anthoiities by whom 
they have been catalogued ” and critical observationB by . 
Dr. SirSn himself. This retiring attitude on his port does indeed 
give us the privilege of seeing some of Professor Okakura’s 
sensitive appreciations, and of being admitted to the intimacy 
of Dr. Lodge’s personal taste, but the result makes the 
publication too formless to be of great value to anyone trying 
for the first time to obtain from these reproductions a general 
idea of Chinese painting. 

This is to be regretted, because the available literature in 
European languages is still so small and because none of the 
collections on the Continent of Europe is rich enough to give 
an adequate idea of the history of Chinese painting in all 
its periods. For the student, however, these portfolios provide 
a valuable mass of material, though reproductions of Chinese 
paintings ore even less informative than those of oil paintings. 
A comparison of these colotypes with ordinary photographs 
of the same paintings shows how much is dependent on 
accidents of lighting and method of reproduction and makes 
one doubt the value of either for critical judgment. But this 
is not a very fair complaint; book reproductions never take 
the place of photographs and for such a nucleus as this the 
student must be grateful, particularly if he has already seen 
the originals. In the critical field we must hope that Dr. Sire’s 
forthcoming history of Chinese painting will provide the help 
which he has here withheld. 

iSi . Basil Gray. 


Muste National nv Louvrb. Les miniatures persanes. 
Par Ivan Stchouxine. Bvo, pp. 104, pi. wvii Paris, 
1932. 

This volume contains the first catalogue of Persian minia¬ 
tures in one of the older European museums to be published 
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land «• Baeh it is to be waxmly doomed. IL Bio<dL«t bn 
done mncb towards a catalogue of the great tteasuies of the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale but, until the big libtaiies make 
a^railsble definite descriptions of their contents, it is impossible 
that the subject should be put on a sound scientific basis. 

The louvre collection is of recent formation, only two of 
the sixty-four pieces here described having been acquired 
before the war; but it is none the less of remarkably high 
quality, and contains several miniatures of first-class 
importance, like the well-known Muhammadi sketch, which 
is the only signed and dated example of his work, and the 
page from the Demotte Shah-nama with its unusually large 
and sweeping design showing Faramurz pursuing the king 
of Kabul (pi. iii). Both these were part of the bequest of 
Georges Marteau which virtually founded the collection. . 

The catalogue also includes ten mmiatures which came 
to the Louvre so recently as last year under the will of 
Raymond Koechlin, whose death was such a loss to Islamic 
studies. Several of these were seen earlier in the year at the 
exhibition at Burlington House. 

M. Ivan Stchoukine has followed up his work on Mughal 
painting, which includes a catalogue of the Louvre collection 
published in 1929, by extending his attention to the allied 
field of Persian miniatures. Both in the short historical 
notice which is prefixed to this catalogue and in the full 
critical descriptions he has done admirable work. There is 
only room here to call attention to some of the most valuable 
features. In the introduction he naturally lays considerable 
emphasis on the later periods, in which the collection is 
exceptionally strong, while r^retting that it is weakest in 
the finest phase under the Timiurids. He makes a spirited 
defence of the drawings of the period of ‘Abbas the Great 
with their “ pictorial line and appearance of spontaneity ”. 
He has fine examples to support his thesis, though they 
include several drawings which have not previously been 
dated so laite m M. Stchoukine now puts them. He even finds 
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^ mther erode and acid ooieun ot period zcS^tesluac^ 
Hbodetn. 

FeatuieB of the catcJogue are the careful descriptioia cd 
costume and the full bibliographies which record the opinionc 
of previous art historians. One has only to look at them to 
see with how much greater sureness dating can now be 
attempted than twenty years ago. The thirty-eight repro¬ 
ductions are extremely clear and make the work a charmin| 
souvenir of a collection which could only have been formed 
in Paris, where the Persian miniature was first appreciated 
in Europe and most dismminatingly collected. 

N ^. u . Basil Gray. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian Buddhism 
By C. Akanuma. With introduction by Ptofessoi 
Yamare. 10^ X 8, pp. zvi -f 888. Nayoga, 193.1. 

Now that this monumental work, the outcome of fiyh»ei 
years’ single-handed labours, is completed, it is befitting ti 
draw the reader’s attention to its value and importance in th< 
field of Buddhist studies. It is hardly too much to say tha 
it forms a complete encyclopaedia of Mahayana Buddhism 

The basis of the Dictionary is formed by the Chinese Agamae 
Next in importance are the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, follower 
by the Pali Tipitaka and (preponderating) its Commentaries 
Every Sanskrit name is given in its Chinese transliteration a 
well as translation, with full text-references exceeding ii 
some cases 100 in number. The alphabetical arrangemen 
follows that of Childer's Pali Dictionary, viz. the Bomai 
alphabet. A very complete Index in the Japanese alphabe 
concludes the work. 

The merits of the work far outweigh its occasional short 
coinings. It is invaluable for the investigation of the relation 
between Indian, Chinese, and Pali Buddhism, and thus c 
great use even to Pali students, although for a full appreoia 
tion of its depth and width a knowledge of Chinese is india 
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penmble. The oiatipeinitiTe tables, given wh«ievec ooeation - 
offered, are of very great help to the student of Pali Buddhisau, 
as infanuing him of many various lines of tradition. 

N.B.J5. W. Stbdb. 


JDiB ATHlOnSCBB t^BBBSETZUNO I>XS PbOFHETEN DaBIBI.. 

Herausgegeben von Oscab LdFOBEN. 10 x 7, pp. liv + 

163, pis. 4. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

A most remarkable and most regrettable lacuna in the 
corpus of published Ethiopic texts has been the absence, 
until quite recently, of certain books of the Old Testament. 
In his David Dr. Lofgren gives a list of eleven books of which 
no critical edition had then appeared—^though his own labours 
have now reduced them to six. The Asmara Old Testament 
was indeed completed in 1926; but without belittiing that 
achievement one may endorse what Dr. Lofgren has said 
elsewhere—^that it “ keinen eigentlich wissenschaftlichen 
Wert besitst One cannot dispute Dr. Lofgren’s right to 
throw a gentle stone or two, for it is no glass house that he 
inhabits; his work is scientific in a most proper sense. His 
text of Daniel is based on the Paris (Bibl. Nat.) MS. fith. 11, 
which has been minutely collated with the eleven next best 
manuscripts known which contain the book, the variants 
being recorded in detail. On this foundation he has been able 
to make a very reasonable attempt, in his EirHeitung, to define 
the relations of the Ethiopic version with the Syriac and 
Hebrew recensions. Moreover, the exhaustive KornmetUair 
takes account of parallels and contrasts in the Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Arabic. 

- The difficult typographical problems involved have been 
very adequately solved, and the complexities both in text 
and apparatus are readable and not unsightly ; and the errata 
list comprises but three items. The Begister might perhaps 
have been expanded into a rather fuller index to the com* 
mentoiy. There are four facsimiles of pages from the three 
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Abb. 65, which gives the impression of a somewhat hter 
date than 1500. But the dating of Ethiopic manuscripts is 
admittedly dangerous ground, and Dr. Ld^ren brings some 
impressive philological and orthographical data to bear on the 


Stephen Weight. 


YObap me Dakhni MAiWTUTAT. By Nas!b ud DIn HashimL 
X PP- 11 + 714. Hyderabad, Deccan : Shams 
ul-Matabi‘, 1932. 

Mr. Hashimi has visited seven libraries, six in this country 
and one in Paris (India Office, British Museum, Bo 3 ral Asiatic 
Society, Cambridge University, Bodleian, Edinburgh 
University, Biblioth^que Nationale), and examined the 
Dakhni MSS. mentioned in their catalogues. Here he 
takes these MSS. one by one, translating what the catalogues 
say and giving further information about them and their 
writers. He confers a boon on all, especially European 
scholars, who may wish to make a study of early Urdu 
literature. 

Some of the most interesting books in Urdu are those 
produced in the Deccan before 1700. It is, and perhaps will 
always remain, the fashion in north India to decry the output 
of early Dakhni writers. This is due to three causes : firstly 
north Indian readers are ignorant of Dakhni Uterature ; in 
the next place they are jealous of the fact that the Deccan 
was two or three hundred years, or even more, ahead of the 
north ; and thirdly they attach undue importance to outward 
form, and consequently ffiil to realize the beauty of such works 
as do not conform to present standards in language and 
figures of speech. 

This volume reminds us of Muhiyyuddin Qadri’s Urdu 
ShahpSre, but the object of the two books is difierent. 
Dr. QadrI’s is the first of a series of three tazkinu dealing with 
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tl» trhdb of Utdn literatare. He ooven the period from tibe 
eakfieSt times to the death of Vali Aiuangabadf. Almost all 
l^e writers quoted belonged to the Deccan, though one or 
two came from Gujrat. Down to Vali’s time north India had 
done practicallj nothing in XTidu. hbr. Hashiml has purposely 
confined himself to the Deccan, but Dr. Qadri was limited to 
that country because there was hardly anything worth 
mentioning in the north. He again wrote of authors and 
their worb, Mr. Hishimi of MSS. and their authors, a 
similar, but not identical, aim. 

Early DakhnI literature, it always seems to me, can best 
be divided into three periods : (i) before 1590; (ii) 1590 to 
the end of the Qutb Shahl and ‘Adil Shahi periods in 1686-7 ; 
(iii) from then to the death of Vali. From a study of this 
volume we observe that none of the British libraries are said 
to contain any MSS. of the first period. There are twenty 
of the second and twelve of the third (duplicates excluded). 
Paris has one of the second, and two of the third. Most 
of the MSS. are later than Vali. But I would draw attention 
to two important MSS. which have been omitted, both of the 
first period, the Khub Twang, 1578, in the India Office, and 
the Nw Ndma, about the same time, in the British Museum. 
They may have a strong Gujrati colouring (the first certainly 
has), but that hardly accounts for their being left out. 

Mr. Hashiml agrees with the India Office Catalogue in 
calling Sevak the author of the ma§nam known as Jang 
Noma. In my History of Urdu Literature I attributed it to 
Abu’l Qasim Mirza, adding the word “ doubtful ”, The two 
persons may, however, be the same. 

The Deccan is at present the scene of much literary activity, 
and there ate several enthusiastic workers. Mr. TTanhimi 
has worthily upheld their reputation and deserves our 
gratitude. 

« S2 . 


T., Grahamb Bailby. 
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Bm Bicmuo cur Esinmns dbb Cbinbsisohrn PniLOfloraiB: 
T'iing-6ti des Geti-ts! mit Cii-hi’B Commeiitar nach dem 
Sing-U Tsing-f. Ghinesisch mit mandscshniBcdier mid 
dentscher Gbersetzung imd Anmerkungen. Heiaus- 
gegeben von Wilhelh Gbube : Kap. 1-20; fortgefiibit 
und beendet von Webker Eiohhorm: Kap. 21-40. 
9} X 6^, pp. xvi +173. Leipzig: Verlag Aaia Major 
G.m.b.H., 1932. RM. 26. 

More than fifty years bave passed since the first part of this 
translation of the T‘tmg shu was published by Wilhelm Grube, 
then a rising young sinologue, after having been accepted by 
the Philosophical Faculty of Leipsic University as an “ appro- 
birte Promotionsschrift For some reason or other he 
never completed the work, although its importance in the 
history of Confucian philosophy is undisputed ; and perhaps 
a lack of acquaintance with Manchu prevented others from 
continuing it. Now Herr Eichhom has come forward to 
shoulder the task : he has reprinted chapters 1-20 in Grube’s 
translation, and—^with a certain amount of help duly acknow¬ 
ledged—^has done the rest himself, keeping to the general 
scheme, though deviating here and there from the interpreta¬ 
tions of his predecessor. One is glad to find that the dreadful 
transbteration which appears on the title-page is discarded in 
his part of the work. The “ T'ung shu des Chou-tze ” is far 
simpler and just as accurate as “ T‘ung-fiu des Cefi-tsi On 
the other hand, the enclosing of the author’s own text in 
cartouches, which served to distinguish it more clearly from 
the commentary, is a feature of Grube’s work which might 
well have been retained. 

The T‘tmg shu is the later of Chou Tun-i’s two surviving 
works, the other being the T'ai chi t'u shuo. It is a series of 
forty short inquiries into various points of metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics. Grube thought that no very definite 
connection could be traced between the different diapters, 
and therefore suggested “ encydopaedia ” as the most ootzect 
rendering of the title. This is rejected by Herr Eichhom, 
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BHh» balieves that t‘*img tku tneans “ the book of paiettatio&' 
{Buck 4et DwrtMringetu), by which he undezstaadi th< 
penetration of or into the essence of the Sage or Bbly Man 
He sees in it no disjointed set of aphorisms, but a oonnecitec 
attempt to discover the essential quality of “ holiness ” 
lestiug on data supplied by the Chumg yung and the 1 doMg 
Between these two opinions the reader himself must judge 
but he may be warned that in any case he will find it no eas] 
matter to follow the author’s train of thought and pieoi 
together the logical sequence of the chapters, if any such then 
be. Again, there is much doubt about the relation of the 
Tvng thu to the Tai chi t^u shuo. One of Chu Hsi’s con 
temporaries declared that the same man could not havt 
written both, while others regard the T‘witg shu as comple 
rnentary to the earlier work, and an integral part of thi 
author’s philosophical system. This question is not discussed 
here. 

Herr Eichhorn gives a useful sununary of the contents oi 
the chapters translated by Grube, showing at any rate some 
sort of coimection, and it is a pity that it is not continued sc 
as to include the remainder of the treatise. The printing and 
the general setting of the page are very clear and good, but 
there is rather too long a list of corrigenda for a book of suoli 
moderate bulk. In one case, the same misprinted charactei 
occurs no fewer than seven times in three consecutive pages. 

Lionel Giles. 

Jehol, City op Empkkobs. By Sven Hedin. Translated 
from the Swedish by E. J. Nash. Sf x 6J, pp. xiv + 
270, ills. 65, map. London: Eegan Paul, 1932. 18». 

Stockholm and Chicago are to have replicas of the great 
Lama Temple at Jehol, which the author visited in 1930. 
This book does not contain a fully detailed description ol 
the wonders of this city of monastery temples, the 
scientific student must await impatiently but hopefully the 
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aeiw of aoientifio monograi^ on Lamaum—by the anihot 
‘ Iftofenor Iiessing and Dr. Martell. 

^Qie Potala at Jebol commemorates the reunion of thi 
. Tatgots with the Manchu Empire after a passage perilous fton 
Russia in which the refugees suffered incredible hardships 
vividly narrated in chapter iii. Hither came the Graik 
Lama in 1780, when the great temple monastery, Hsin Eung 
was built to the plan of the Tashilhunpo, so that the hoi] 
visitor might feel at home. With him came an agent fron 
Warren Hastings whom the Tashi Lama called “ his splendic 
friend, a prince, and regent ”, tribute due to the Great Pro 
consul. Here the holy visitor died—“ at an opportune time ’ 
for the Manchu ruler, whose historians and record writers paa 
this tragic event with discreet silence. 

Thence, on its long journey (1,800 miles) to Tashilhunpo 
across the barren country which the author knows so well 
was sent the most magnificent funeral procession that th 
world has ever seen. 

Thither (chapter ix) came Lord Macartney’s Embassy o 
which fortunately we have an authentic and reliable accoun 
by the hand of its secretary, Sir George Staunton, the Ministc 
Plenipotentiary. The question “how far the Ambassado 
could go in showing reverence to the Manchu Empeto 
without overstepping his obligation to his own Monarch' 
was settled ingeniously, but the haughty and contemptuou 
reply was followed later by what the author calls “ royal am 
barbarous revenge ”. Comment on this is hardly necessat} 
as the author’s attitude is notorious. It is pleasant to reoor 
admiration for the skill and charm of the narratives of th 
tragedy of Hsiang Fei, who in loyalty to the memory of he 
gallant soldier husband refused the dishonouring honour 
heaped upon her by the Emperor, and was strangled by th 
order of the Queen Mother; of the rise and fall of Ho Shei 
the Great Emperor’s favourite and minister; the career c 
Yehonala, the Mancha Lady ; and the sad fate of Tung, th 
faithful wife of Wang, and their end. 
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. The sv^r has nude copious use of other authorities, wtii. 
as Bland and Backhouse, Professor Earlgten, Ftaake, aad 
the Handbook of Jehol. Experts in the history of Chinese 
art may dispute the suggestion, assigned to Professor Lessing, 
that t^ prototype of the lAn gbing Buddha is to be foimd 
in the popular picture of Silenns, a short, fat man, bald and 
carrying a wineskin, surrounded by playing children. It 
may be so. The translation is excellent, and the illustrations 
ate beautiful. 

74t. T. C. Honsoir. 


Indonesia 

By O. 0. Blagden 

1; AoATBBCHTBtmDBLS. Bezorgd door de Commissie voor het 
Adatrecht en uitgegeven door het Koninldiik Instituut 
voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
IndiS. 10 X 6^. xxTi : Selebes, pp. vii + 444; xxxii: 
Zuid-Sumatra, pp. vii + 468, pi. 1, map 1 ; xxxiii: 
Gemengd, pp. ix + 482, map 1. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1929, 1930, 1930. G. 5.60 per deel. 

Previous volumes of this important series of documents on 
Indonesian customary law have been noticed in former issues 
of our JoxTBNAL, and it would be superfluous to dilate on its 
value and interest. The contents of these three volumes ard' 
of a very varied character and are drawn from many sources. 
The geographical area dealt with is given in the titles of the 
first two volumes, the third is miscellaneous, and includes all 
parts of Java (and Madura), Achin, the Gayo, Alas, and 
Batak regions of north-western Sumatra, the Minii.ng 1fii.baii 
section of the same island, and Southern Sumatra, the Malay 
region, Bangka, and BSlitong, Borneo, the 
Bolaang-Mongondou, and Toraja regions of Celebes and its 
extreme southern section, the Temate archipelago, the Eai 
group. Western New Guinea, Flores, Ende and the Bolor 




Bali, the fiasgir and Talant gsoop, an 
' lladagafltnr. In addition to this there are artades dealiaj 
irith various aspects of the study and practice of eostomax; 
lav and particnlsi portions of it, indpding one on land title 
in Hawaii, and on the local applications of Muslini law, etc 
It may 1 m remarked that apart from the legal and ethno 
graphic interest of this collection, it has also some valw 
from the linguistic point of view, for it embodies texts an< 
lists of technical terms in several Indonesian languages. 

426. 


2. Fandecten van het Adatrecht. Koninklijk Koloniaa 
Instituut te Amsterdam, Mededeeling No. IV, Afdeelinj 
Volkenkunde No. 2. IX. Schuldenrecht. 9 X 
pp. vii + 774. Amsterdam : Uitgave van het Instituut 
druk De Bussy, 1931. F. 12. 

This is a volume of another series on Indonesian customar 
law, but the system of arrangement is different. The piesen 
volume is entirely concerned with the law of debt, the divisioi 
into chapters is based on the subject-matter, the subdivisioi 
of the chapters is geographical, and within these the materia 
is arranged in sections, like a code. The several chapter 
deal separately with such matters as movables in genoal 
plants, cattle, slaves, trade, and barter, pawning and pledging 
etc., under twenty-five heads. This has the advantage o 
presenting the available material in a systematic form 
The geographical classification is much the same as in thi 
Adatrechtbundels series. There is as an appendix a list o: 
many of the sources from which the information has bees 
derived. Other references to sources are appended to tlu 
several sections of the text, and it is noticeable that man] 
of them refer to the Adatrechtbundels, but there is much elsi 
as well. The two series are really complementary to oni 
another. 

4B4 . 
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3. Hutdob-Javaanscihb Qbsohibi>enis. Door Dr. N. J. Kboic. 

Tveede, hstziene dmk. lOf x 7, pp. v + 806, maps 3. 

VOravenhage : Martinufi Nijhoff, 1931. 

The first edition of this excellent work was published in 
1926, and reviewed pretty fully in our Joubnal in October, 
1928. This revised edition takes into account a number of 
matters which have been brought to light or discussed in the 
meantime. I need only refer to recent prehistoric discoveries 
as evidence of primeval migrations into the Indian Archipelago 
(pp. 36-9), epigraphio and other data concerning early 
Sumatran (pp. 120-2, 143^) and Javanese rulers (pp. 125-6, 
136, 165-7, 187-8), and the age of the old temples of Eastern 
Java (pp. 160-1), among the material here freshly incorporated. 
There is even a reference in the addenda to a paper read at 
the Leyden Congress of Orientalists in September, 1831. 

Though thus brought up to date, the work nevertheless 
remains substantially the same ; and I can only repeat that 
it would be very desirable to have an English version of it. 

506 . 

4. Beknopte Malbisohb Gbammatioa. Door C. A. Mess. 

Tweede drok. 7| + 5J, pp. 172. Santpoort: Uitgeverij 

C. A. Mees, 1931. 

This is a second edition, revised and considerably enlarged, 
of a work published under a slightly different title in 1927, 
and reviewed in our Jouseal in October, 1928. The observa¬ 
tions then made about it need not be repeated here. It is' 
beyond question a good and useful little grammar, but it 
offers a number of points for critidsm in detail. 

On p. 65, for example, we ate told that certain verbs such 
as tahu and masoh (I use the English romanized spelling for 
the convenience of British readers) require a preposition to 
link them to an object. In colloquial Malay, at any rate, this 
rule is not always followed, and there are instances to the 
contrary on pp. 37 and 123 of this very book. It is putting 
the case too high to assert (as on p. 81) that a numeral 
must always accompany a numeral when concrete objects 
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mvolyed ; tlie ooUoquid often, omits some of thoBi 
notably tbe numeral classifier onmg. The rule (given ei 
p. 96) that the prepositions di-, ka-, and dart must alway 
'precede a word of place has long been relaxo 
in the case of the last named (which is also quite frequenth 
used before words of time, etc.); and it is now in process o 
being gradually abandoned (though, in my opinion, wrongly 
as regards the other two as well. Indeed, an example wit] 
ka- occurs on p. 73 of this work. On p. 101 okh is styled i 
substantive ; an instance of its use as-such in Malay does no 
occur to me. The rule on pp. 124-6 that nothing may interven 
between subject and verb (in the simple form, when the ver 
is one that is capable of taking the prefix mSng-) is not observe 
in the colloquial. No objection is made, for example, t 
hia (or tahaya) tidak (or hSndak, or bilum) Uhat, and the liki 
In the preface there is a complaint that the work has nc 
received adequate criticism, particularly from the pedagogic) 
point of view. There is hardly space for more in this place 
but I have noted about fifty other passages on which I shoul 
like to offer some comment, and I am prepared to fumie 
the author with particulars, if desired. 
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6. Kataloq des Keicbsmuseums von Ethnogbafhs 
Molukken. Band xxi. Sula-Inseln, Bum, Ambon na 
Ceram (Erster Teil). pp. xix + 140, pis. 10. Band xxi 
Ceram (Zweiter Teil), Temate, Tidore, Batjai 
Halmahera, Aru- und Kei-lnseln (Erster Teil). pp. 3 
4-136, pis. 11. Band xxiii, Siidost- und Siidwes 
Inseln. pp. xviii +166, pis. 10. Von Dr. H. 1 
JuvsBOLL. lOJ X 7J. Leiden: E. J. Brill A.-6., 193 
1931, 1932. 

As will be inferred from the title, this is a detailed catalog) 
of ethnographical exhibits from the Moluccas and now in tl 
possession of the State Ethnographical Museum at Leyde 
The dassifioation is primarily geographical, under the abov 
imntioned main heads, and secondarily according to functio 



«;g. i^Iianoes ooiui«cted with food, drink and stimtilanto,; 
ornamunto i and clothing, buikLings and fnmituie, hunting and 
halting, agiionlture and hoiticnltnre, and many other matten 
connected with the life of the natives of these islands. The 
separate entries within these several subdivisions are numbered 
(by series and items) and briefly describe each individual 
object, ejqtlaining its use when that is not obvious from 
its name. 

Elach volume is provided with an Introduction, and contains 
lists indicating the sources from which the objects were derived, 
the names of donors being given. There are also valuable 
bibliographies, table of contents, descriptions of the plates, 
addenda and corrigenda, indexes of proper names and names 
of objects, and also of their native names, as well as tables of 
the serial and item numbers with references to the pages 
where the particular objects are described. The plates, each 
of which usually contains illustrations of several objects, are 
well executed and leave nothing to be desired, save that the 
scale is inevitably rather small. 

The publication of this catalogue has now been proceeding 
for a number of years past, and has been revealing to the 
world the riches of the Leyden Ethnographical Museum, whose 
only defect is that it has not enough space to do them full 
justice. But that is the fate of m(»t of the leading museums, 
unfortunately. From the ethnographical point of view, this, 
catalogue is a very important publication. 

747. C. 0. Blaoden. 

Vbdic Yabiants : A Study of the Vakiamt BtEadinob in 
TEE Bepeated Mantras of the Veda. By Maurice 
Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton. Vol. II: 
Phonetics. 9f x 6J, pp. 570. Philadelphia; Special 
Publication of the Linguistic Society of America, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1932. 

We ate much indebted to the generosity of the Linguistio 
Society of America and the American Council of Learned 



^ ^ Belies of Fofie Forwmto. The work of the h 
Ptofeesor BlooinjG.eld and of Ptofesaor Edgerton, who has h 
the help of Dr. Emeneau, is of fundamental value for i 
progress of Vedic studies. It forms an indispensable adjui 
to the elucidation of the history of the Vedic texts and i 
determination of their meaning and their interrelatio 
Scattered throughout the work are many observations 
points of detail which will deserve serious consideration fn 
all editors and interpreters of Vedic texts. 

One general conclusion which emerges from the work 
the arbitrary and capricious nature of the Vedic traditi 
(p. 344), which is admirably illustrated by the irratioi 
procedure by which the Taittinya sets aside its practice 
recording iy and uo for the normal y and v of other te: 
in favour of ksyant, prornvdUhdm and kvala, while vice ve 
the KSihalca insists on triyavi, and the Rigveda itself reoo: 
sttvdna despite the metrical certainty of svdna. Another 
no less importance is the conclusive evidence that the Mant 
suffered severely in oral tradition, and that the compilers 
later texts frequently did not understand the tradition t 
either handed it down in unintelligible form or endeavou 
to produce something more capable of ready apprehensi< 
This strongly suggests that the Mantra literature posses 
a considerable antiquity, though, of course, once in existei 
it could freely be copied and varied, and many of the Mant 
actually preserved, for instance in the Atharvaveda, may v 
have been composed contemporaneously with the Brahmani 
even the Shtras contain material which indicates that 1 
priests were perfectly ready to adapt the ancient formi 
to more recent ritual needs. 

These considerations are of special interest in view of 
stress laid (p. 20) by the authors on variants which sugg 
possible dialectic influence from popular speech by tb 
resemblance to the phonetics of the later Middle-lndic t^e< 
The large mass of variants of this kind, in their view, dea 



iKmita' to the “ extessiTe influence of Middle-lndk phonetidi 
in ^e earliest periods of tihe langua|^ ”, and y&cy properly 
they regard conclusion as one of the most important 
resnits of the volume. Similarly they speak (p. 295) of the 
wide spread of Prakrirism in Vedic times, and (p. 314) of 
“the now well-established fact that Prakritic phonology played 
a large rdle in the speech of Vedic times Evidence they 
find not merely in Prakritisms, but also in hyper-Sanskritisms, 
the latter indicating a rather defimte consciousness on the 
part of the handlers of the texts of the antithesis between 
the phonetics of the hi g h speech and of the popular dialects. 
How far can we accept as proved this point of view ? To 
a certain and very important extent the thesis may be 
admitted, and, indeed, is already generally conceded.^ The 
Asokan inebriptions and the few possibly earlier records show 
that long before 300 B.c., in parts at least of India, there were 
currant forms of speech in which phonetic change had 
advanced far beyond that normally found in the early 
Mantras. The appearance of such a grammar as that of 
Panini is clear proof that conscious study of a norm of speech 
for the highest class had long been practised. We may, 
therefore, assume with certainty that in a period when such 
texts as the Brahmanas, the Upanirads, the Sutras, and 
a portion of the Mantras were being produced, there were 
current popular forms of speech as well as local dialects whicl^ 
may easily have influenced the composers of these works. 
But are we to go as far as the authors and believe that the 
earliest Mantras were produced by priests at a time when there 
prevailed in popular s^ch those tendencies which we may 
conveniently style Prakritic ? Of course, if we accept 
the theories of comparatively late date for the Rigveda 
itself, cadit quaestio ; but, if for various grounds we reject 
^ese views and assign a relatively high age to the Rigveia, 
we must consider the jrassibUity of the alternative expla^tion 
that such Prakritisms as con really be traced in that text axe 
> Wsokenugel, AUind. Orarnm,, i, sriii. 
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tbe xeinlt of change in tradition, and must not be impotoi 
to the original seers or to those who first handed down thri 
Itymns. There is, however, yet a further possibiUty to b 
. home in mind. Sporadic instances of phonetic change or o 
borrowing from another dialect may have occurred in th 
earliest Yedic period, althon^ contemporary speech did no 
generalize the change or extend the borrowing.^ Nothing i 
more obscure than the process of development of phoneti 
' change, and such a possibility must always be kept in mind 
When, therefore, it is suggested that the Samttveda ha 
“ secondarily, of course ”, restored Sanskrit vocalization i 
dwhpnayatah for the Prakritized form durhan&yatdh (p. 296] 
the assertion seems too strong ; assuming the f form origina 
it may well be that the Rigvedic tradition, whence th 
Satnaveda borrowed, had durhrvayaldh, and that the change i 
the former tradition is later. But it remains to be proved the 
the f form is the true Sanskrit. 

There is no possibility of a conclusive settlement of the issut 
But the Rigveda seems to have too few Prakritisms to rendi 
it plausible to believe that the popular speech of the coi 
temporary world was hugely Prakritized. In the later Ved 
period the evidence of Prakiitic influence is palpable an 
abundant; thus the Apaatamba Sutra has dadhiae, cokupana 
and tvaatumarUaa, that of Hirapyakeiin dhenuga, and dym 
and the Vaitana is rich in such forms. But the further we ( 
back the less evidence of Prakritism seems to be forthcominL 
When MS. has pr?thavdt for pa^thavdt of the other Saibhita 
it is surely needless (p. 296) to talk of a hyper-Sanskritisi 
The MS. form is the proper Sanskrit form, and there is i 
reason to suppose that it was not original, and the altemati' 
form should be treated as secondary. The change in SV. 
the BY. somah siUah puyaie ajyamanah to nOa fcye 
pufpmanah is surely a legitimate variation and not a le^ 
change with hyper-Sanskritic tendency (p. 34). It resemU 
^ The authors assume suoh u isolated dialeotic bortowing iot OM 


tp. 87). 




i«ther sooh vaziataons as we find between vSeam and vajam, 
or vdroe and ud-o;, .wbeze there is no real Prakritio inflnenoe 
in operation. To suggest (p. 41) that the absurd M3. dUehk 
tevy <mtu no ghrtSci is a hTper-Sanskritism is hardlj plausible ; 
it is the essence of a hyper-Sanskritism that it seems to be 
Suiskrit and teta is a mete smudge, parallel with the absurd 
mStrh of TA. i, 5, 1. Again, it seems impossible to accept the 
TS. ptfva for prusvd as hyper-Sanskritic (p. 312); it rather 
illustrates the early uncertainty of the pronunciation of 
r, n, and ru. 

In the same way we must be cautious about assuming 
Prakritisms ; they exist, but in some cases we have no textual 
evidence worth consideration for their early character; the 
isolated piga of ESA. and its varliinascis are worthless as they 
rest on such scanty tradition. Of the variants achara ESA., 
atmra MS., rksold VS., and rctero AV., it is impossible to 
make anything (p. 22); certainly we cannot assert that either 
MS. or VS. is hyper-Sanskritic. There is no sound reason to 
claim that nSdh is a Prakritic form of noth (p. 45); the change 
&om nSdh to noth is at least as probable.^ In the VS. 
nisangadhi for nisangatki the dominant force has clearly 
been connection in the mind of the coiner of the word 
with -dhi. Mental association again explains the MS. version 
pwramdaro gotrabhrd vajrabahuh much better than hyper- 
Sanskritism (p. 298); no doubt gotrdbhid is the original, but . 
that is so clearly good Sanskrit that a correction is out of the 
question, but the thor^ht of the person responsible for the text 
ran to vagrabhrd. Spontaneous cerebralization is not really 
probable* for avcUa or pan (p. 87), and the variation of 
artham and ardham in maisam nu gad aparo artham etam is 
surely the case of the substitution of one idea for another, not 
of synonyms (p. 45). The Mantra material of TB. is poorly 
preserved, and we cannot be certain that forms such as 
edagva or paravadaghmm have any value as evidence, still 

^ Waokemsgel, AUind. Onmm., i, 128. 

■ Ibid., i. 167.103. 
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.few. Bfnueiae such as the line '^lyUS neta tam apumgamSaa, 
(p. 88) found in several texts. It is impossible, however, t 
pursue the matter in further detail. The conclusion seem 
clear that in the later Vedic period Prakritic influence aflecte 
the learners of sacred texts, so that changes were made in thos 
which were handed down, and those priests who made nei 
Mantras might depart from the traditional norm. But thei 
is no sufficient ground to suppose that in the earliest Vedi 
period this tendency was in operation to any suhstantii 
extent.^ 

It remains to note that an important chapter (xx) is devote 
to suggestion of graphic variants. Some of these are plausibl 
but the impression certainly is strengthened that the traditic 
of the Vedic texts was essentially oral and that writix 
intervened at a late stage of the transmission. 

946 . A. Bbbbibdalb Ebith. 


Note on BABSaLtsi’s Contbovebsial Wobks 

In editing the controversial work of Bar^alibi against tl 
Armenians * my aim was not to enumerate all the mode] 
copies which contain it. Of such copies, Mr. Moss evident 
knows only that of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, dated a.d. 18! 
{now British Museum, Oriental, 9377). There is also anoth 
copy at Harvard, dated a.d. 1898 (Semitic Museum, 4,01J 
There is a third copy in my collection, written about a.d. 18! 
{Mingana Syriac, 215), and a fourth copy, of a still later dat 
belonged to the late Professor F. Nau, whose recent dea‘ 
all Syriac scholars deplore. All these modem manuscripl 
with the exception of the Harvard copy, are derived fro 
a badly preserved and defective original, found in the We 
Syrian Cathedral Church at Mosul. 1 carefully examined tl 
original, and so far as the treatise against the Armenians 
concerned, I could not find in it any important variani 
as compared with Mingana Syriac 347, which was writb 

^ jvotii ii a probable examine of the tendency. 

* See leview of my Woodbnoke Studiu. it. in JSAS., 1683. pp. 88S- 



iftlKnii 4up. 1&60, and vhioli I reproduced in faacimile for 
e^on ot the work. In the review of my book by Mr. 
it is implied that I am ignorant of the existence, in the British 
Museum, of Sir Em^t Wallis Budge’s copy, referred to above, 
but if Mr. Moss cares to ask Mr. Leveen, of the Oriental 
Department of the Museum, he will learn that on three 
occasions I have taxed to the utmost his kindness in my 
thorough examination of this copy. 

Mr. Moss further states in his review that 1 have failed 
to notice that Togarma, ike father of the Armenians, 
mentioned by Barsahbi, is the Togarma of Gen. x, 3,^ and 
that my reference in this connection to Thorgoma is probably 
not correct. May I point out that Togarma of the Bible, and 
Thorgoma of the Armenian historians are the same man t 
It is exactly a case of the French: “ Chou vert et vert chou.” 

Mr. Moss’s interesting review of my book ends with the 
sentence : “ In spite of criticisnui on certain points of detail, 
etc.”, but these criticisms only bear on the fact that, by an 
oversight, I had omitted to notice in the footnote a reference 
to Wisdom, vii, 2, and Eoclesiasricus, v, 6. I thank Mr. Moss 
for drawing my attention to this omission. 

A. MmoANA. 

The thanks of the Society axe also due for the following 
volumes ;— 

The Vision of Asia : An Interpretation of Chinese Art and 
Culture. By L. Cranhbb-Btno. London: John 
Murray, 1932. 

Cubbies and otheb Indian Dishes. By Mule Raj Anana. 

London: Desmond Hannsworth. 

Mahabana Euubha : Sovereign, Soldier, Scholar. By 
Habbilas Sarda. Ajmer: Vedic Yantralaya, 1932. 
Ansu Bodhini Shastba. By Mahabshi Bhabadwaja. 
Chapter 1. Bangalore : V. B. Soobbiah & Sons, 1931. 

1 The TeuM ot Gen. is x, 8, not z, 4, as eUted by Mr. Mom kk his 
nwtew. 




AtciKA. (OunnichMl LectnreB). By D. B. Bhandabkab 
, Umvendty of Calcutta. 19S2. 

Obioin of tbb Alfhabbt Aim Nttubbais. By B. N 
Saha. Allahabad: ludian Ptesa, Ltd., 1931. 

Dooitmbhts ooNCEBirmo Bnoubh Votaoi^b to thb Sfahisi 
SIaih, 1569-1580. The Hakluyt Society, Second SetieB 
No. LXXI, 1932. 

The Persian Gulf : A Peisian Translation by Muhammac 
Ba’idi. Teheran, 1932. 

The Enoyclopadia of Islam. Fasciculus Q. London 
Luzac & Co., 1932. 

NiYTTErTA Vatjan Kielbsta. Edited by Laubi Kbttunbi 
and Laubi Posti. M^moires de la Soci6t6 Finno 
Ougrienne ; LXIII. Helsingfors, 1932. 

SaMOJEDISCHE WdBTBBVEBZBICHNISSB. Edited by Ea 
Donnbb. M^moires de la Soci4t6 Finno-Ougrienne 
LXIV. Helsingfors, 1932. 

The Abt of Daohestan: Carted Stones. By A. E 
Bashkiboff. Moscow ; Banion, 1931. 

Gbammaibe de la lanoub dabkwa (dabowa). By I 
JiRKOFF. Moscow, 1926. 

Pboceedinos of the Ninbtbbnth Indian Soibno 
C oNOBESS : Bangalore ; Third Circuit, 1932. Asiati 
Society of Bengal, 1932. 

PlOTUBESQUE BeFBESENTATIONS OF THE DbBSS AND MaNNBB 

OF THE Turks. By Wiluah Alexander. Wit 
Turkish Translation by Muhabbbn Fbyzi Bei 
Istanbul: Zaman, 1932. 

Note on the Buloaro-Tatar Civilization in the Beoio 
OF the Volga. By A. S. Bashkiboff. Kazan, 1921 

The Turkish Press, 1925-1932. By Lutfy Levoniai 
Athens: School of Beligion, 1932. 

Le Yoyags d’un Pelerin Chinois dans l’Inde di 
Bouddhas. By Henbi Valentino. Paris: Kditio 
G. P. MaisonneuTC. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


Licat.«Golonel J. Stephentony LM.S., M.B., F.R.G.S., 
D<Sci| F«RaSa( G«r«R» 

Bom in 1871, educated at Manchester, Bachelor of Science 
of London at the age of 19, John Stephenson graduated as 
Bachelor of Medicine at Manchester and London with highest 
honours. After holding two resident hospital appointments, 
he entered the Indian Medical Service in 1896. He did five 
years’ military duty, and was then appointed Civil Surgeon in 
the Punjab. It was characteristic of him that, during his 
first period of leave, he worked for and obtained the Fellow- 
ship of the Boyal College of Surgeons of England. He was 
appointed Professor of Biology in the Oovemment College, 
Lahore, in 1906, and the rest of his service was passed in the 
College, of which he became Principal in 1912. The C.I.E. 
was conferred on him in 1919, and he left India in 1920. 

Colonel Stephenson was a man of very varied talents; 
with the highest medical qualifications, a keen scientific 
outlook, and a charm of manner such as few men possess, 
there is no doubt that in the practice of his profession he 
would have gone very far. But he made the study of Biology 
his life-work, and his election to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1930 marks the value of his tibntribution to that 
Sdence. Elsewhere tribute has been paid to his professional 
and scientific attainments; here it must suffice to note that, 
after twenty-five years’ service in India, he was for ten years 
lecturer on Zoology in Edinburgh University, and for the 
last three years was doing important work as editor of the 
Fauna of British India. A Fellow of the Linnean and 
Zoological Societies, he was taking an active part in the 
work of both. Though in indifEerent health for a number of 
years, he retained to the end his zeal for work. 
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To members of this Sodetj, wbidti he joined m 1966, 
another branch of his actiyities makes more appeal. As tm 
Qctental scholar he had made his mark, and, but for his strcmg 
sense of duty, would have devoted yet more of his time to 
Oriental studies. He possessed in an unusual degree the gift 
■ of tongues. Within a few weeks of his arrival in India he 
passed his first language examination, and before the end of 
his first year had taken the Higher Standard in both 
Hindustani and Persian. The High Proficiency Persian came 
later, and he spoke fluently Pashtu and Punjabi, and acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Arabic. Only a few years ago 
he was deputed by the Government of India to attend an 
international Science Congress in Italy. At the time he had 
no knowledge of the Italian language, yet after a few weeks' 
stay in the country he was able to act as interpreter between 
the Italian and English-speaking delegates. 

His first serious work as an Orientalist was the editing and 
translation of the first book of the Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat of 
iSana’t. The subject in itself is difficult enough, but the 
difficultieB were much increased by the disorder into which 
the text had fallen. The translation was nearly completed 
from lithographs of the text obtained from Lucknow and 
Bombay, no manuscript being available in India. Later the 
heavy work of collating these and five manuscripts in the 
British Museiun and India Office Libraries, only two of which 
showed any close agreement, was undertaken during a pwiod 
of leave in England. The work was completed in 1908, but 
was not published till 1910. Printed ,in Calcutta, it does not 
seem to have met with the recognition it undoubtedly deserves, 
if only as the first translation into any European language of 
the most important work of one of the earliest exponents 
of Sufi doctrine. The collation of manuscripts and editing 
the text must have been an immense labour ; but the result 
justifies Colonel Stephenson’s claim that he had, at least in 
some cases, restored the original order of the lines and made 
sense where before it was wanting. 



. ia 1928 appeared, as vol. zzz of tiie New Aerios of tlw 
Oriental Translation Fond the Zoological Section of the 
NmhiOud^Qviub of HamidiuOa aJrMuttaufi, edited, translate, 
and annotated by Ciolonel Stephenson. This also 'was began 
from a lith<^;taphed copy obtained in India, later collated with 
six manoBoripts in Enrope. A fall review of this work, by 
Professor Nicholson, appeared in 'the Society’s JoosNSii in 
January, 1930, to which I can only add an expression of the 
debt due to the author from those interested in the history 
of medicine. 

Several re'views by Colonel Stephenson in the Journal ate 
not only admirable in themselves, but demonstrate what 
manner of man the writer was and bear witness to his scientific 
insight, his philosophy, and his intense interest in humanily 
in all climes and ages. These were all essential parts of him, 
but perhaps those who were privileged to call themselves 
his friends will remember, with the keenest sense of loss, his 
innate courtesy and kindness and his understanding 
sympathy. 

G. MacI. C. Smith. 


Professor A. H. Sayce 

An admirable account of the life and work of Professor 
Sayce was printed in the Times of 6th February, and an 
interesting estimate of his career in Oxford by colleagues 
at Queen’s in The Chford Magazine of 16th February. Ha-ving 
been asked by the President and Council to contribute an 
obituary notice of the great Orientalist to the Joubnal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, I have chosen to turn rather 
to personal reminiscences and impressions covering half 
a century. 

I well remember my first meeting with Sayce, the hesitating 
dimb up the college stairs and the tap at his door, immediately 
answered by the great man himself, who conducted me to 
■a chair with charming courtesy and e'ventaally invited me to 
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a hreak&st whc^ the chief guest was a promisiDg i|Kaaa^' 
Assjiiolf^t, S. A. Smith. Smith, to our ^ef and smase- 
ment, disappeaied after publishing a few Cuneifunn texts. 

1 held a scholarship at Sayce’s own Cbllege—Queen’s-^ 
and I was afterwards told that it was his judgment of my 
essay in the examination that led to my election. The subject 
set was “ How far is inconsistency a merit ? ” and in my 
untutored way I upheld the merit of inconsistency and quoted 
the ArcluBopteiyx as an instance of inconsistency in nature. 
From subsequent experience, I feel sure that Archesopteryx 
was the winning bit. A little interest in outside knowledge 
counted for more than the most precise information on the 
uses of av. 

Sayce was always a pessimist in regard to humanity and 
held that in England there was no career for unorthodox 
scholarship or research. In my case this point was settled 
favourably by kind friends and by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund with Flinders Petrie. 

Sayce, as everyone knows, used to travel in Egypt annually, 
and after inspecting the progress of exploration in all parts 
of the Mediterranean region wrote a letter to the Academy 
on what he had seen and the conclusions he had drawn. To 
those who had borne the burden and heat of excavation it 
was a mixed pleasure to see its results gathered and estimated 
by a passing visitor, however much knowledge and acumen 
accompanied the statement. Too often Sayce’s conclusions 
were vitiated by over-hasty vie^. He carried with the utmost 
ease a vast weight of various and peculiar learning, and could 
concentrate all this on any particular point that came up for 
valuation, whUe his vivid imagination could draw sharply 
defined conclusions from the data; unfortunately, before he 
had tested his evidence and conclusions, his attention was 
too easily diverted to other matters within his vast range of 
interests. In short, his critical faculty was inferior to his 
other gifts. In spite of weak lungs and weak eyes, he read 
enormouBly and accomplished a vast amount of writirtg; 
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gK 6 «t ,iin|i 6 ttaniCe m sevezal direotions And pointed <mt ‘ 
tbe fiist iame histoiical facte of a leTolutiionaiy ohaxaeta< 
Unfortunately he made the Higher Critics of t^ Bible the 
principal butt for attack, and it must be confessed that 
here he actually sacrificed research and scholarship to a fleeting 
popularity. The truth prevails and must prevail. 

Professor Sayoe joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1874, 
and contributed to its Joitbnal some of his finest wtnk. 
Especial mention must be made of his treatise on the tenses 
of the Assyrian verb (1877) and his triumphant decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions from 1882 onward. Down to the 
time of his death he was writing reviews and articles for the 
Journal. At that time there survived only one member 
who was senior to him. He served long on the Council, and 
in 1926 the Society awarded to him its triennial gold medaL 
The Society of Biblical Archaeology, however, of which he 
was President for many years, claimed his most constant 
service from its foundation in 1872 to its absorption by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1919. 

P. Ll. GntmTH. 


Arobibald Henry Sayoe as Assyriologist 

Dr. A. H. Sayoe, Emeritus Professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford, was a Welshman of distinguished and aristocratic 
lineage. His father held a living in Monmouthshire, but the 
family was long attached to Bristol, where his great grand¬ 
father built Clifton House under the tower of Clifton Church. 

His early youth was marked by remarkable precocity. He 
was leading Homer and Virgil at the age of ten, and before 
he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, at the age of 18 he 
had read some Egyptian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, and the discoveries 
of Grotefend, Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. An article on 
the decipherment of the Persian and Babylonian versions of 



tbe Behiston took inscription of Barins, written isefoie !»■ 
entered the University, showed that he already poaseased 
a firm grasp of the problem of Cuneifoim studies, and Hmoks 
endeavoured to discover who this remarkable young man was. 

He became a Classical Scholar of Queen’s, and on graduation 
was elected a feUow and tutor in 1869. His first contribution 
was the well-known article “ An Accadian Seal ” (of Dangi), 
Journal Philology, 1870, in which he discovered many of the 
linguistic principles of Sumerian. This priority of insight 
into the difficulties of Sumerian was admitted by Lenormant 
and Haupt. At this early stage of his career Sayoe already 
revealed that strange trait of mind which characterized his 
whole long life. He might have persisted in this subject 
and become one of the founders of scientific Accadian and 
Sumerian philology. No man living, with the possiblew 
exception of Jules Oppert, had such an encyclopeedic lingoisticl 
equipment as he ; his eyes were too poor to copy texts, bull 
he had the excellent copies of Norris, Pinches, and GeorgeT 
Smith to use. He did not continue his Sumerian studies. | 
Indo-Germanic philology now occupied most of his attention, 
and he became Deputy Professor to Max Muller in Indo- 
Germanic Philology at Oxford, publishing his opus magnum, 
Introduaion to the Science of Language (1880), two thick 
volumes, which attained to a third edition. Pari passu with 
his exhausting work on Aryan languages he continued his 
Cuneiform studies and was the first interpreter ofwstrqnomical 
texts. Proceedings of the Society of BibUcal Archaeology, 1874, 
pp. 145-339. In 1875 appeared his Elementary Qrammar of 
Bte Assyrian Language, and he founded the Records of the 
Past, 1873-8, in which he offered translations and interpreta¬ 
tions of Accadian texts. A revised edition of these eleven 
small voltimes (1888-1892) contained selections of the Amaiua 
Letters. This practically ended his original contributions to 
pure Assyriology. 

Ss brilliant work on the Elamitic version of the Darius 
inscription which he was lead to undertake in 1874 by Layaxd’s 
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of Cnneifoim tablete at Sfol'Amir %e^ped to lay 
tiie foondatioDS of Elamitio studies. The interpretataou ol the 
Mal-Amir tablets was published in P8BA, 1874, pp. 46M;85, 
and he seems to have been the first to discover the Irngnistie 
nature of the second version of the Behistom mseiiption.' 
The name “ Elamitio ” belongs to him. Again, at the ^rth 
Congress of Orientalists (1886), he read the InacriptioHS of 
Mal-Amir, vol. i, 639-766. His decipherment of the language 
of the empire .of Urartu, whose ancient capital was Van in 
Armenia in the ninth-eighth centuries, was a linguistic feat 
of astonishing accuracy. Without any bilingual text he made 
a successful outline of the grammar and translated some of 
the Cuneiform texts of that lost kingdom. This is an 
agglutinative language, and here Sayce’s immense range of 
I languages, including Basque, Hungarian, Polish, Turkish, 
and Mongolian, gave him an advantage not then possessed by 
any living scholar. This remarkable work was published in 
JRAS. 1882, pp. 377-732. When de Morgan and later Belck 
found a bilingual Vannic-Asqman inscription in the pass of 
Eelichin, Sayce’s decipherment was found to be in the main 
correct. 

In 1872 he worked on Earian and published his results. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, and PSBA. 
1886, pp. 112-166. His work on the Greek alphabet became 
one of the accepted acquisitions of Greek Epigraphy. The 
undeciphered Mitanni language attracted his attention in 
1888, and he offered an interpretation simultaneously with 
Jensen and Briinnow in ZeUsclirift fur Assyridlogie (1890). 
He has for over fifty years devoted his attention to the 
pictographic script of Hittite, with admittedly great insight 
and some success. That problem has now been somewhat 
advanced by the recent works of Forrer, Bosert, Frank, and 
Qelb. They all acknowledge certain discoveries by Sayce. 
It is lamentable that his continuous absence from ^ books 
lost him the opportunity of being the decipherer of the Hittite 
language as written in the readable Cuneiform script of the 
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ancient Hittite oaintal at Boghaakeui. This dktinie ^n 
to Hroan^, of Fteg^C. 

From the point of -view of an Asf^ologist Sayoe must be 
leckoned as one of the most remarkable geniuses of the 
heroic age of the subject. When the science of Accadian, 
Sumerian, EUunitic, and Hittite philologj became exact 
sciences the younger generation developed a tendency either 
to forget or to underestimate the services of this fine scholar 
of the old school. There was no trace of jealousy or anything 
approaching to bad manners in his whole career. He could 
not specialize; it was not in his nature. The scientific 
development of Assyriology he left to others. And then that 
remarkable man, Budolf Briinnow, son of the Astronomer 
Boyal of Ireland, came to Oxford, and wrote his A Claasijied 
List of AU Simple and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs. 
This book, which will always remain one of the foundation 
stones of Assyriology, was published in 1887. If Oxford had 
retained Briinnow, who, with Delitzsch, on the strictly 
scientific side, was undoubtedly the greatest Cuneiform 
scholar of that period, the whole course of Assyriology in 
England would have taken a more serious direction. But 
he became professor in Bonn, turned his attention to Arabic, 
and ended his days as professor of Semitic languages in 
Princeton. Oxford, however, gave him the peace and quiet 
scholastic surroundings necessary to produce this great book, 
and he was within easy access to the collections of the British 
Museum. Oxford tradition, therefore, must claim Sayce 4uid 
Budolf Briinnow, two men of widely diverse ability and 
both necessary to the progress of a subject so vast and 
intricate, where the decipherer must precede the strict 
scientist. Naturally the younger generation know the name 
of Briiimow and cite Him almost daily. Sayce’s immense 
services are easily forgotten by those whose plodding ways 
exclude the appreciation of genius. 

I have known Bayce very intimately since 1907. His 
'immense range of knowledge, always ready to hand because 
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vatk .M in his private convetsation. He could Mnite 
ptose in at least twenty ancient and modem langoa^. 
This aristocratic scholar of statel 7 manners retained his 
wonderful memory and interest in Oriental scholarship to 
his last days. He was reading Bas Shamra Phoenician texts 
in his eighty-eighth year, annotating them from memory in 
Arabic, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Phoenician even after he was 
stricken by his last fatal illness. 1 saw him several times 
within a few days of his death, and when I left him the last 
question he asked was “ When will more Bas Shamra texts 
be published 1 ” It was a fitting end to the life of a great 
man whose mind was ever attracted by the appearance of 
new languages and scripts. Bas Shamra, at the end of his 
life, had yielded the texts of the early Phoenician language 
in a strange Cuneiform alphabet. Such a problem was 
precisely the kind which was food to his soul. It should finally 
be said for the benefit of many critics that I never heard 
Sayce speak harshly of th<»e who soimdly denounced his 
work. He himself frequently admitted his mistakes, and 
certainly in his application of Assyriology to the Old Testament 
in opposition to the rising school of Hebraists he had the 
entire opinion of the Assyriologists against him. This does 
not concern his brilliant work as a decipherer ; decipherment 
was his m&ier and on this his reputation must zest. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The Decedent Reoea of Annam 
Chama and Moia 

On the 3rd of November, 1932, a lecture describing the 
Decadent Races of Annam, Ulustrated by original lantern 
slides taken by the lecturer, was given before the Society 
by Madame Vassal, Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
Madame Vassal is the wife of an Officer in the French 
Colonial Service and has spent many years in French Indo- 
Cthina. 

The lecturer began by describing the locality inhabited by 
the various races of that part of the world. Annam is one of 
the five countries of French Indo-China, the others being 
Tonldng, Cochin*China, Cambodia, and Laos. Tonking and 
Cochin-China are by far the most prosperous. The Tonkmese 
delta and the Mekong delta include some of the richest 
rice fields in the world. 

The Chinese, whose commercial instincts enable them to 
draw greater advantages from this colony than either the 
French or the Annamese, hold most of the export business 
in their hands. They own a great proportion of the milla 
for decorticating the rice and many of the boats in which 
it is exported to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Among the races of French Indo-China the Annamese 
number 14 millions out of a total population of 20 millions. 
Next come the Cambodians (2^ millions) who are the 
descendants of the Khmers—^the builders of the famous 
temple of Angkor-Vat—and then the Thai (who occupy 
Laos), the Chams, and the Mois. 

The Annamese are small and wiry, resembling the Japanese 
rather than the Chinese, although they originally came from 
a province south of China. In those days they were called 
the " Giao-Chi ”, which means “ separate big-toe ", and that 



jf rtiU ft peouliaiity of manj of them. They fatide w»y 
Muthwards into Annam, a name which means “ (The Feaoefal 
fioath The Chinese sent Tulecs to govern them bat the 
Annamese constantly rebelled against the Chinese yoke and 
in the tenth century threw it ofi for ever. 

Cambodia was the home of the Ehmers. They come 
from India some centuries before the Christian Era and- 
introduced into Cambodia Brahminism and the Sanskrit 
language. The city of Angkor-Thom was constructed 
about A.D. 900, while tiie Temple of Angkor-Vat dates 
from the twelfth century. A replica, almost full size, was 
to be seen in the recent Colonial Exhibition in Paris. In 
1910, when the lecturer visited these marvels in their natural 
environment of tropical forest, they were almost inaccessible. 
Now they can be reached from Saigon by road, river, and air. 

Among the numerous native races which lived in Xndo- 
China there are none comparable to the Chams. They have 
left monuments scattered over the country which give an 
idea of their advanced civilization. But though they once 
dominated Annam they have nearly disappeared before the 
Annamese, so that only a few representatives remain in the 
villages round Chandok, Fhan-Rang, and PhantiOt. 

The existence of the ancient kingdom of “ Cyamba was 
revealed to Europeans by Marco Polo, who visited it in 1280. 
The Chams are probably of Malay extraction and Indian 
civilization; though not an aboriginal people of Annam 
they had been there many centuries when the Chinese first 
came into contact with them after their conquest of the 
Giao-Ghi, now known as Annamese, at the end of the second 
century b.c. At that time the Chams, as described in the 
Chinese record, were not only a very civilized race but rich 
and prosperous and the ownera of a powerful army and large 
fleet. Their coimtry extended from Saigon to the north of 
Tonking and to Siam on the west. 

In the quarrels between the Annamese and the CSiinese 
the Chams gave help first to one side and then to the other. 



and it owing to their aid that, in the tentii century, 

the Anmiiiilea^ .shook off the CSunese yoke never agam to 
resnme it. No action could have been more deadly fox the 
Ghatns. The Annamese, freed from Chinese rule, were at 
liberty to devote their attention to the Chams with whom 
they soon picked a quarrel. From this time forward severe 
fighting constantly took place between the two nations. 
Dumoutier wrote that the Annamese showed genuine qualities 
in this campaign and the Chams were slowly driven farther 
and farther back. 

In the year 1472, in the reign of the great Annamese 
Emperor Thanh-Tong, an army consisting of 260,000 soldiers 
invaded “ Champa ”, took the capital and sacked it, capturing 
the king of the Chams and killing some 40,000 men. The 
Annamese seized all the pure golden statues in the temples 
and melted them down. It is said that 100,000 lb. weight 
of solid gold was thus carried off. The decline of the C^m 
race went on steadily from this time forward. 

The first French missionaries, who arrived in the coxmtry 
at the end of the seventeenth century, gave the name 
“Champa” to what is now the province of Ehanh-Hoa, 
probably because the Chams were still living there in certain 
numbers. Now it is necessary to go to Phantiet, Fhan-Bang, 
or Chandok to find families of pure origin. 

But if the race is nearly extinct their monuments remain. 
A considerable number of temples showing the different 
periods of Cham art still exist. Elspecially are they to be 
found along the coast of Annam in four principal groups: 
Tonrane, with the 67 shrines of Mi-Son and the Monastery of 
Dong-Duong; Quinhone, the golden tower, the silver tower, 
and the brass tower; Nha-Trang with its wonderful Fd-Nagar 
temple ; Fhan-Bang and PhantiSt. 

French aicheeologists have been stud 3 dng these temples 
since 1900 so that there is now a library of worics on Cham 
history; Cham records have been tran^ted and a French- 
£9iam dictionary published. Inscriptions abound on the 
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poitBlB oj the temples and even on the deitibs. themselves. 
The temi^es are built of red brick and the bricks seemi in ' 
some cases, to have been baked in situ. 

Cham architecture was perhap at its height in the seven^ 
centmy, which is the date of the Pd-Nagar temple of Kha- 
Trang. The primitive shrines are small square buildings with 
separate vestibule in front and projections for blind doors 
in the other side. The plan of the building is repeated in ti^e 
stories of the roof which recede and leave space for small 
comer towers, while the whole is surmounted by an apex, 
usually octagonal. The fagades are decorated with slender 
pillars and foliated scrolls. 

Divine nymphs (Aparas) set at the angles of the cornice 
with projecting motifs at the foot of the building form a 
characteristic of Cham art. 

Mi-Son, south of Tourane, contains the lemams of 67 small 
temples dedicated to Siva which exemplify the whole develop¬ 
ment of the Cham style from the sevenik century onwards. 
In P6-Nagar, near Ma-Trang, beside the style of the first 
priod, pyramidal forms are found. The primitive sfyle 
marks the temples of Ehuong My (on the seashore, S.E. 
of Mi-Son). 

The Mois, of mixed race with Indonesian blood, are the 
aboriginal pople of Annam. The coirntry is divided into 
two parts—^low-lying plains situated all along the coast and 
the Annamitic chain of mountains behind. The Annamese 
occupy all the low fertile plains with their rich rice fields, 
and have driven the Mois into the mountains. The Annamese 
word “ Moi ” means savage, and the word is descriptive of 
all these tribes. They are quite different from the civilized 
Annamese. They wear very little clothing, though their 
climate is cold in winter. Nearly all villages are over an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. They do not use money, and writing 
is absolutely unknown. Ihe Annamese have an utter 
contempt for them. It is sad to think that the Mois are 
dying out, but that is certainly their fate. Their intertribal 



''.Sifr Hons <» ram qajaamt ■ 

warn, «8 waQ as disease and the poor nouzitidmeni of ihsh 
mountaiat aioe, are malring terrible ravi^^ among them. 
The most urtportant tribes are : Bhadte, Djaxai, Bahnsr 
Muong, Sedang, Pih. They number, according to Fathei 
Ga^^, 600,000. In some tribes one can find traces oj 
polyandry and of a matrilineal system of genealogy and 
inheritance. Visitors are -welcomed in many -villages s 
woman, who seems to be acting as a sort of chief. Then 
religion is very simple. They worship some big trees of th( 
forest. There are no special priests. They sometimei 
sacrifice bufialoes with traditional ceremonies, and the flesl 
is eaten. In some districts the dead are buried, but in others 
placed on platforms and left there. A Moi village is oftei 
compressed into two or three huts;-rthe hut containing i 
great number of families. Sometimes a hut is put asid* 
for the unmarried men. 


MegsJithie Burials in South India 
On Thursday, 10th November, 1932, Dr. B. H. Hunt 
who was for many years Chief Medical Officer of H.E.H. th< 
Nisam’s State Railways, and has contributed to the Jowma 
of the Royal An^ropoloffical Institute and the Hyderabat 
Archaeological Journal, gave a lectiue on the above subjec 
before the R.A.S. at their rooms in Grosvenor Street. H 
described how enormous numbers of these burials are stil 
to be found. Groups, often containing bimdreds, axe seei 
dose together and each is clearly a local cemetery. Only im 
portant persons could have received such elaborate interment 
and a long period of time must cover even one group. 

Burials vary widely in type. Three varieties may b 
taken as examples ;— 

(a) The '* house of cards ” cist burial. The cist lie 
deeply buried, inside a stone circle, with its long axis nortl 
and south. Pots, etc., surround it. Inside tiie dst ar 
mote pots and the burial, rarely extended but mor 



. wmtao^y conteacted, Tvith an oooasitMud ^(im litaSid oi' 
liunri/ bones. Multiple burials in one cist aze ocmusKm. 
Laxge egg-shaped pots, with ring stands, and poUsbed 
blaok-topped pots aze characteristic. Lapis lasuli beadi 
are more Tisual than in other types. 

(b) A rectangular cist, with thick, vertical slabs and a 
large “port-hole” in the north slab. Pots resembling 
those of (a) are found only inside the cist. 

(c) This type has a cist resembling {b) but the port-hole 
is in the east slab. Inside the main cist is a small, secondary 
cist. Many of the pots have legs. These three associated 
features—^hole to the east, secondary cist, and legged pots— 
link up this type with other variant types further south. 
The evidence suggests not so much that these different 

types were contemporary, but rather that they represent an 
evolution of ideas connected with burial. 

Associated with burials are other megalithic remains; 
circles ; menhirs ; cromlechs ; dolmens, with and without 
port-holes; alignments, etc. The exact association of 
burial types with these other structures has not yet been 
worked out. 

Iron is found throughout the whole series, but it is unwise 
to base any theories of date on its presence for “ there is no 
doubt that the existing manufacture of wrought iron by the 
direct process was widespread in the country before the date 
of the most ancient historic records ” [Imp. 6az. of India, 
iii, 146). 

Coins, etc., have occasionally been found in burials, but it 
is unsafe to apply such evidence except to the exact type in 
which the finds have been made. 

Comparisons with other countries yield a confusing series 
of resemblances ; e.g. the port holes with Brittany, polished 
black-topped pottery with Egypt, etc. 

It is clear that lapis lazuli is an imx>ortant clue, for 
geologists have satisfied themselves that this stone has only 
one source (Badakshan), whether found in Egypt, Mesopotamia 




1^ irons or ns nomisj. 

or India. imp^Irit}r in coppar afft^ds anot^r Un 

with lifesopotamia. 

The lecture (was illostrated by lantern slides which showe 
the vast number of these buri^ visible in various views < 
the countryside, the method of scientifio investigation, an 
the details of the finds. CSoloured slides of the treasures foun 
in these burials, together with some of the actual treasun 
themselves, were shown and described by hb. H. C. Bed 
of Fittleworth, Sussex, who is one of the greatest anthoritu 
on the subject of beads, their distribution and meaning. 


Some Population Problems in Asia 

On 8th December, 1932, a lecture, illustrated by lantex 
slides, was delivered before the Society by Colonel Sir Charh 
Qose, President of the International Union for the Investigi 
tion of Population Problems. 

By means of some specially prepared slides the lectun 
showed how the densest large masses of humanity are to I 
found in southern and eastern Asia. Here, in a regie 
comprising about one-ninth of the habitable globe, will I 
found nearly half of the human race, and here the densit 
is nearly four times the average. The study of these mass* 
leads to a consideration of an optimum density in a give 
area, and from this to the thought of an optimum constitatic 
of any given population. The high birth-rate in India an 
Qiina is no doubt due to a certain philosophy of life. 

The actual population of China is not known with an 
degree of sccunuy^, but the latest estimate, that of lb. Willco: 
gives a total, excluding Sinkiang, Tibet, and Outer Mongoli 
of 342 millions. It is certain that some of the provinces sufEi 
from over-population, a condition which has been findin 
some relief in mass migration to Manchuria and elsewhere 
at one period the numbers so noigrating amounted to nearly 
million a year. But, broadly speaking, if un^er a stab 
government the amenities of life were to improve in Chiiu 



; A^diacdtiddted birth-late in the congested eeg^ilms wnild he 
the first necessary condition. ’ «; f 

. The state of afiaiis in Japan is sometimes compared 
that in the British Isles; the density per square mfie being 
400 fox these islands, and 450 for Japan proper. But, if we 
tAlm PinglftnH Only, we find a density of over 730; and if we 
exclude Hokkaido, the densily of Japan is 550. The total 
population of Japan is at the present moment about 
66 millions, and this is increasing at the rate of more than 
900,000 each year, and may soon increase at the rate of 
a million. Japanese emigration is insignificant, and the 
Japanese do not show much tendency to emigrate even to 
Taiwan (Formosa). In the opinion of many authorities Japan 
is reaching a point of over-saturation. The Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is fully aware of this, and everything possible is being 
done to relieve the strain, though the resources of the 
country have been used almost to their fullest possibility. 

It has been suggested that some relief would be afEoided 
by “ drawing off ” a 100,000 each year by emigration; but, 
at the most, this would only relieve the pressure in the 
proi>ortion of 1 in 673, and the effect would be almost 
negligible. 

The 1931 census of India gave the surprising total of 
362-8 millions, showing an increase in the previous ten ]reaz8 
of about 33 millions; excluding Burma, the total was 338 
millions. The density of India, excluding Burma, was 210. 
There are domiciled outside of India about two and a half 
millions of Indians. Intercontin^tal emigration is negligible. 
Between one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire human race 
live in India. Most authorities look upon India as definitely 
over-populated; that is to say, the numbers are so great 
that they cannot adequately be supported by the resources 
of the country. And, though some help is to be expected 
from the development of agriculture, both in quslily and in 
area, the main lesson is that the birth-rate is too high. The 
notion that emigration can afford any real relief is a mistaken 



ai^^ttempt to tnoafor otmiuderaUe 'aambaia 
of fiowans to ,Airioa would be most unwise. No industml 
dewelopmeat is likelj to be of value for many yean to oome. 
A zednofaon of the birth-rate is the best hope for India. 

Sometimes countries have presented to them the bhoioe 
between a relatively small and fit population and a lai^ unfit 
one. The greatest happiness of the greatest number is not 
to be attained by multiplying the miserable. 


A Secret of the Summer Palace* Peking 

. On 12th January, 1933, Sir Reginald F. Johnston, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Professor of Chinese in the University of London, 
lectured at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
subject of “ A Secret of the Summer Palace, Peking ”. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides never before exhibited, 
made from photographs taken by the lecturer himself when 
he was Comptroller of the Summer Palace and its adjacent 
estates. This post, which was conferred upon him by decree 
of the young Emperor Hsuan-T‘ung, was held concurrently 
with that of Imperial Tutor. 

The country residence of the imperial family, known to 
Europeans as the Summer Palace and to Chinese (since 1888) 
as the l-Ho-Yuan (Q JfQ S), is the most recent of a number 
of similar-residences which have been built in or near the 
same locality by various emperors during.the last six or 
seven hundred years. The lecturer explained that remams 
of the older palaces existed at the so-called Hunting Park 
at the edge of the Western Hills, known in Chinese as Hsiang 
Shan ($ lij) and as Ching-l-Yuan (1^ ^ BH), at the Jade 
Fountain Hill (S Ul) known officially as the Ching- 
ming Yuan (|^ IB), and on the site of the Yuan-ming- 
Yuan (QB ^ H)- The earliest of these residences was that 
which was built at Hsiang Shan by one of the Ein (Golden 
Tatar) emperors in the twelfth century. The last but one— 
the famous Yuan-ming-Yuan—situated immediately to tiiie 



esirib (rf tiiib present Summer Palace—was dei8t»rfed 1i» 
Atig^rt ^ffrench allies in 1880 as a pouishment (useless and 
as it proved to be) for the tortorw inflicted by tbe Oqurt ntt 
Hmiy Paites and bis fellow-prisoners. Those of its prieeteas 
art-treasures which were not looted on that occasion were 
burned or deliberately snaashed to pieces. 

The present Bummer Palace, built to take the place of the 
Yuan-ming-Yuan, was completed about the year 1888, 

: having cost enormous sums of money which the old empress- 
[dowager obtained by pillaging the Navy. Most of its 
Isumptnous buildings are clustered on the slopes of a hill 
[known as the Wan-shou-shan (K # (II), which overlooks 
a beautiful lake fed by the pure waters of the neighbouring 
Jade Fountain. The “ secret ” revealed by the lecturer had 
ireferenoe to a discovery made by him in one of the buildings 
^own as the Yu-Lan-T’ang (3g ^), which was once 

[the residence, or rather the prison, of the unfortunate captive- 
lemperor T4 Tsung (fli ^), generally known by his reign- 
ftitle of Euang-Hsu f^), who died in 1908. In 1898 this 
I young emperor, who had become an enthusiastic pupil of 
[the famous scholar and reformer K’ang Yu-wei (j^ J|), 

made a most gallant attempt to inaugurate exteirsive social 
nd political reforms in the Empire, but he was overpowered 
y the reactionary party who instigated the ignorant and 
iiperstitiouB but very stroi^^-minded dovrager-emprese to 
srry out a coup d’Hat and resume her former position (which 
le had held during two minorities) of Regent. Having 
icceeded in placing the emperor under arrest she caused him 
> be imprisoned in a little island in one of the Lake-Palaces 
Ijoining the Forbidden City in Peking; and when she 
isited the Summer Palace she had him conveyed there so 
lat he might always be kept under the dose observalion of 
erself or her minions. At the Summer Palace bis prison 
^ the Yfi-Lan-T'ang, or rather one reception-room and 
a tiny bed-chamber within that btiilding. The building con¬ 
tused, in addition, two side-halls mr p*ei-iien (fi JR), 




into aaoxudaoed ooiutjBid, and one of tliese ride-lia^ 
eenunanded a oluaming vietr of the lake. 

Sir Reginald’s disooveiy was that the empress-dowager 


had built a solid unbroken brick wall inside each of the 
p'etHtten. These walls were built inside the two rooms along 
their fall length, leaving only a few inches of space between 
wall and door. (The lecturer’s lantern-slides enabled the 
audience to follow and understand his oral description.) The 
walls were invisible from the outside of the building, and 
could be seen only when the doors leading into the two 
p‘et-rien from the inner courtyard were opened. Apart from 
the fact that the walls made the rooms within which they 
were built wholly useless for residential or any other practical 
purposes, they served as a perpetual reminder to the emperor 
that he was a prisoner ; and it was with the deliberate object 
of adding to his misery and humiliation, as well as for the 
jrarpose of depriving him of room-space and of the possibiliiy 
of beholding the waters of the beautiful adjoining lake, that 
his cruel and vindictive jaileress conceived the brutal idea 
of constructing the interior walls. 

After the emperor’s death the doors of the two side-halls 
were sealed up, and the Yii-Lan-T’ang was closed not only 
to all ordinary visitors to the Summet Palace but to everyone 
except the Comptroller. It was not till 1924, when 
^ Reginald Johnston made his first official inspection of 
the various buildings within the Summer Palace, that th6 
seals affixed to the closed doors were broken by his orders. 
He then discovered the grim secret, which was a new revelation 
of the spiteful hatred actuating the old dowager in her treat¬ 
ment of her imperial nephew during the last ten years of his 
most unhappy life. 

The lecturer was unable to say whether the brick walls 


woe still in existence or whether the local authorities who had 
had control of the Summ^ Palace since its confiscation by 
tile “Republican” €k>vemment had caused them to 




demolished. In his opinion they should if posmble be allowe^l 
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to miUBii 'vlteie they wen m a pexmaneni meanmal ef eli 
impezial martyr to cause of oatioiial ptogreu and nlMm 

and of the hate and of a bigoted and vkidictsve womfa 
who not only blighted his life and brought his dynasty to 
min but was la^ly responsible for the disorder and miseiy 
which have afflicted the long-suffering Chinese people for tlw 
past twenty years. 

The lecturer’s young imperial charge, the emperor Hsnanr 
T'ung (now Chief Es:ecutive of Manchuiia), first visited tilie 
Summer Palace during Sir Beginald’s term of office as 
Comptroller. Sir Reginald accompanied him from the 
Forbidden City in Peking and was responsible for his safety- 
on that occasion, which was the first time the young emperor 
had been aUowed to venture beyond the walls of Peking. 

Sir Begpmald had two modem rowing-boats, which he najoaed 
“ Ariel ” and “ Witch of Atlas ”, constructed at Tientsin for 
use on the Summer Palace lake, and in one of these the young 
emperor had his first rowing-lessons. The Palace staff were 
somewhat dismayed at the sight of the Son of Heaven per¬ 
forming the menial task of pulling an oar, but the emperor 
himself thoroughly enjoyed the experience. This was onty 
a few months before the coup d’itat carried out by tlu» 

” Christian Ceneral ” in November, 1924, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the emperor from his palaces and the 
arbitrary cancellation of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
to him at the time of the establishment of the Republic. It 
was after this coup d^ilat that he was obliged to seek refuge 
first in the Legation Quarter and subsequently in Tientsin. 
Since 1925 the Summer Palace has been under the control 
of the -various military and other leaders who have held sway 
in Peking, and as a result of the measures taken to make it 
a source of revenue it is now rapidly losing much of its charm 
and special character. 

Among the lantern-slides sho-wn by the lecturer was one 
of a group of Europeans, Chinese, and Manohus who lunched 
at the Summer Palace as his guests on 17th August, 1924. 



Amos^ tile many goMts on that oocanon were the SmpegtOf 
hkoaelf and his Toung empteas, the late Sit Cbarlea Ehot 
(tihen British Ambassador at Tokjo), Dr. W. W.' Yen, who 
was xeoentiy China’s zeptesentative at Qenera during the 
League of Nation’s discussion of the Manchurian trouble, and 
Hr. CSidng Hsiao-hsh, now Prime Minister of the new State 
of Manchuria. 


Sa'udian Arabia 

Captain C. Lewis, who has recently returned from Arabia, 
where he has been attached to the British Legation at Jedda 
for the past two years, delivered a lecture on Sa’udian Arabia 
at the rooms of the Society on 26th January, 1938. 

• The speaker commenced by outlining the adventurous 
oare« of Ibn Sa’ud from 1900 when he had been living in 
exile in Kuwait. The Wahhabi King had first recovered 
Nejd from the Baschidites, and had then added the important 
province of Hasa to his dominions and thereby gained an 
ontlet to the Persian Gulf. In 1919 he had captured Hail 
and put an end to the Baschidite dynasly, whilst in 1925 he 
had invaded the Hejaz and evicted the Hashimites. His 
subsequent annexation of Asir had been at the request of 
the Idrisi tribes. Captain Lewis pointed out that Mr. Philby’s 
recent missing of the Rub-al-EhaJi had been by no mean^ 
without advantage to Ibn Sa’ud. Before Mr. Philby had 
started he had written a letter to the King undertaldng to 
plant Ibn Sa’ud’s flag of vktoiy on any places he mig^t 
discover. A glance at the map would show that there 
was now comparatively littie territory in Arabia proper 
which was not comprised in Ibn Ba’ud’s dominions. 

Turning to the economic side of Sa’udian Arabia, the 
speaker said that there were no industries at all in the 
oountzy. Practically the only source of revenue was the 
annual pilgrimsge. Arabia had been hard hit by the world* 
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tkrprenion, not beoaaaf of suoh econ 
OTOVpn^uotioii and nuder-oonsumptiion, bat because o£'ifiie 
effect of tbe depression on tbe abdity of pilgrims to perfotm 
lbs Hajj. In 1927 there had been Something like 260,000 
jHlgrims from overseas, vdieieas last year there had only been 
jost under 30,000. 

The speaker said that the English gold sovereign -was still 
the currency of the country. The principal effect of Great 
Britain’s departure from the gold standard was to force up 
the value of gold in Arabia in terms of the local coin—the 
riyal. In 1931 the Sa’udian Government had pegged the liyal 
at ten to the pound. Now the sovereign was worth 18 xiyala, 
the silver content value of the latter coin incidentally being 
about 7Jd. 

British trade in Arabia was practically dead, because 
British exporters would not take the trouble to study the 
psychology of the Arab. Out of nearly 3,000 cars in the 
country only eleven were of British make, because British 
manufacturers had refused to adapt their standard design 
to cope with desert sands. Another example of the lack of 
British exporters’ foresight was in a simple commodity like 
soap. The Arab did not want a peach-like complexion. 'What 
he wanted was something that would raise a lather and be 
cheap. Our exporters would only supply the best soap and 
we had therefore lost the market. 

'Turning to the future. Captain Lewis said that Ibn Sa’ud’s 
influence was entirely for peace. The ordy war the speaker 
could visualhse as being within the realms of practical politics 
was between Sa’udian Arabia and the Yemen, which did not 
vitally concern any of the Great Powers. But when Ibn Sa’ud 
died matters would be very different since tiiere was not one 
of his possible successors who could contain the dissmitimit 
^bal elements in Arabia for a month. 




M«iw Poto'i QuioMU 

The Sfriendid Gepital of the Southern Song 

On 9th February, 1933, the Bev. A. C. Moule gave a lectnie 
before the Society upon “ Marco Polo’s Quinsai It was 
illustrated by many remarkable slides of ancient and modem 
maps and plans to facilitate comparison, as well as views of 
ihe city and its environs. 

The Lecturer described how Marco Polo’s famous ilescr^ton 
cjf ihe World was written in 1928 and contains the results of 
his observations made during seven years of travel through 
Asia and seventeen years of residence and travel in China, 
1271-1296. Of his 200 chapters the longest but one is devoted 
to the Chinese city of Quinsai of Hangnshou, which also fills 
a second shorter chapter and part of a third, making together 
about one-nineteenth part of the whole book. 

Hang-chou was the temporary but very splendid capital of 
the Southern Sung dynasty from 1139 till it surrendered to 
Kubilai’s troops in 1276, and Marco Polo calls it “ without 
fail the most important city and the best that is in the world ", 
and describes it in greater detail than any other place. 
Although his accoimt is avowedly based on a written Chinese 
document there seems to be no doubt that he visited the 
place himself and saw it with his own eyes, as he sa]^. 

Leaving out the immense mass of interesting details on' 
the government, industry, trade, and amusements of the city, 
fourteen more definitely topographical features are chosen, 
and with the help of plans and photographs and of extracts 
and statistics from contemporary Chinese books it is shown 
that these actually existed, although Marco Polo’s numbers 
and measurements ore generally exaggerated. The greatest 
exaggeration—^the number of bridges given as 12,000 instead 
ol the actual 347—cannot be explained, and may be due to 
a very early copyist’s error or even to a misunderstanding 
of Marco’s words by Rustichello, who wrote the book, since 



in medwvil Italian or Fnntdi the woide for ^ thonMoid ■* aod vii^ 
‘'mile ” axe but vagoely dietingniehed. 

Some final quotationa from the liang Ut, a thoteenth 
century book about Hang-ohou, * illustrate several points 
in Mareo Polo in a more general and desultory way and Hirosf . 
some light on the life and customs of the place at the time; 

The slides show a few typical examples of the manuscripts 
of Marco Polo’s book, copies of four plans of Hang-ohou 
which were printed there in 1274, copies of some otm- . 
temporary illustrations of fortifications and other features, 
and some modern maps and photographs. 

The lecturer incidentally drew attention to the more 
important printed editions of Marco Polo; the best cbm* 
mentary is still that of Sir Henry Yule, but &r the most 
accurate and complete English text is that edited and revised 
by Sir Denison Boss for The Broadway TraneUert, 1931. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Poet and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2,1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
whidi were issued in a supplement 1 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would alm> 
be welcomed:— 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc.: No. 4: Niti-Sara fisso. 1, 
1849. No. 11: Taittiriya, etc., Upani^ads, 1851-11. No. 27: 
Baqikhya-pravacana-bhisya, fasc. 1, 1864. No. 131, Sam- 
khya-S&tra-vrtti, etc., 3 fascs., 1890-4. 

China Branch BA.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

. Cuneifarm Texts from Babylonian TableU, etc., in the British 
Museum, parts 3, 5-11, and 26; 9 parts. 

CHamak Bodetd Asiatica Italiana. Nuoaa Sdrie, voL 1, 
fsso. 1. 1926. 




Anmial Progreu Seporta >-■ 

iWtifit Gizcle, 1915-16. 

Ibdzas, Efngtftpliy No. 961, August, 1913. 

Hadiss, Southern Ginle, 1902-3. 

NotHi-W estern Frovinoea and Oudh, 1897-8. 

Panjah and United Provinces (or United Provinoes), 
1903-3, including vol. of jdates. 

Western CSide, 1899-1900. ' 

Journal of the Indian ArtAipdago, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Journal of the Peking OrtetUal Society, vol. iii, Nos. 2, 6, 
1891, 1896. 

K. Bataviaaseh Oenootaehap Tijdsekrifl voor Indirehe Taalen 
Vottenkunde, Deel 69, afl. 1, 2. 

Le MuUon, Nouvelle s&ie, vols. v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Mysore, Beport of the ArchcBologiodl Department, 1906-7-8, 
inclusive. 

NorA Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-6, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. No. 6; New Ser., No. 9, 
1863. 

Phesnix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept., 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1. 

Toyo-Ghtkuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Wiener ZeUschrift etc., vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Witter, W. E., OuAine Grammar of the LhOtd Ndgd Language, 
Oslcutta, 1888. 


Notices 

The hearty congratulations of the Society are passed to 
FMfeseor W. Perceval Yetts upon his appointment to the 
Oiair of Chinese Art and Archssology in the University of 
London, tenable at the new Coortauld Institute of Art. 
Hus is the first Chair limited to Chinese Art and Archssology 
to be founded in the United Kingdom, and has been ma^ 
possible riirough the allocstion of a portion of the British 
Miaie of the Boxer Indemnity. 



of books from the Library for purposes other than review: 
“ In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months.” Members desiring the use of l^ks for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examinatioii 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


Theannual List of Members will be published in the JotiJtNAt 
in July. Members who wish to make any alterations in name, 
style, or address must send the fully corrected entry so aa 
to reach the Secretary by let June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Joubnal of ms B.A.S. are 
forwarded to subscribers about the 11th of January, April, 
July, and October respectively. Should a volume not be 
received within a reasonable time after the prescribed date, 
notification should be sent to the Secretary as eafly as possible, 
but, at any rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
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apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of the 
extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 



> ntlNClPAL GONICNTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Alia OrientaUa.' VoL ad, Part iii, 19SS. 

MinmoT, N. D. Aiyan VertigeB in the Near East of the Second 
ICUenaiy B.c. (oontinnation). 

Bapeon, B. J. The Nnmeial 40 in Inacriptiona at Mathtti& 
during the &kB and En^na period. 

The Atiatie Renew. YoL zzviii, No. 96, Oct., 1932. 

Oalloia, H. €. Mutual Influences between Chinese and Near 
Eastezn Ceramics in the T'ang Period and Before. 

Bengal Poet and Present. YoL zliv. Part ii. Serial No. 88, 1932. 

Hodson, Major Y. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer, II, 
with notes. 

Dutta, K. E. The Situation of the Dutch in Bengal. 

Bullock, Capt. H. More hLinumental Inscriptions, III. 

The Bijutsu Kenhyu. No. xiv, Feb., 1933. 

Tadashi Sekino. The Architecture of the F‘6n-Euo Temple in 
Manohukuo. 

Mar7o, S. A Statue of the Deva Yaitiamana in Mr. Hashimoto’s 
Collection, EySto. 

Waldmoto, S. A Study of the Haboku Style in Oriental Painting. 

Bcietim do Instituto Vasco da Oama. No. 14,1932. 

Quadios, J. Epigrafia Indica (Inscriptions bearing on the 
Apostle Thomas in India). 

The British Museum Quarterly. Yol. rii, No. 3,1933. 

C. J. G. The Gilgamesh Epic in Sumerian. 

B. L. H. Early Chinese Bronzes. 

SuOain of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 

Yol. vii. Part i, 1933. 


Gibb, H. A. B. Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature—^lY. 

-The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldun’s Political Theory. 

Tritton, A. B. Notes on some IsmaOi Manuscripts. 

Somogyi, J. de. A go^tda on the Destruction of Baghdad by the 

^Bailey, H. W. Iranian Studies—II. 

Pnqdnski, J., and Lalou, M. Le da drag tibdtain. 

Waley, A. Eono Tabi: a little>known Japanese Beligion. 
Bailey, T. G. Early Hindi and Urdu Poets No. Y. 

The Oeogrofhiedl Jornncd. YoL Ixxx, No. 6, December, 1932. 
Sohomberg, Lt.-Col. B. C. F. The Habitability of 
Tnrkwtan. Frederik Hendrik Island. 
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•-; ■V-■■ %■■'■' . Yol. lixd, Hpv 1, Jmiukiy, I ■ " 

IW^, H. St. J. Bub' Al 'Kbidi. ' 4 

Epigroflna Indiea. VoL zz. Part vi, April, 1930. " 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. B. Appendiz—A List of the lii8(ziptHH» 
of Koithem India written in Biahmi and its derivariTe 
scripts from about a.o. 300. 

Epigraphia Indo~Modeinica. 1929-^. 

Yazdani, G. Inscriptions of Yadgir, Gulbarga District. 

Nazim, Dr. M. Two Arabic Inscriptions at Cbampaner. 

Yazdani, O. Some Inscriptions of the Musalman Kings of 
Ben^. 

-Siz New Inscriptions from Koppal, Baiohur District. 

The Indian Antiquary. VoL Izi, Part ncclziz, Oct., 1932. 

Stein, Sir Aurel. Alezander’s Passage of the Jhelum. 

Longhnrst, A. H. The Great Sthpa at Nftgftriunako^^ in 
Southern India. 

Biohards, P. J. Note on the Cultural Geography of the Wynad. 

Bay, N. The Nat-Hlaung Temple and its (Pagan, Burma). 

Vol. Izi, Part occlzz, Nov., 1932. 

Haider, B. B. The GhosOndl Inscription of the Second Century 
B.O. 

Ganguly, D. C. The History of the Paiamftra Hah&kum&ras. 

Saletore, B. A. The Yijayanagara Conquest of Ceylon. 

Indian Art and LeUera. Yol. vi. No. 2,1932. 

Hunt, Dr. £. H. A Yisit to Bidar. 

Nell, Dr. Andreas. A Yisit to the Ancient Capitals of Ceylon. 

Qnaritch Wales, Dr. H. G., An Introduction to the Study of 
Siamese Fainting. 

F4bri, Dr. C. L. Note on the Importance of South Persia in 
Archtsological Besearch. 

The Indian Hittoriccd Quarterly. Yol. viii. No. 3, Sept., 1932. 

Keith, Prof. A. B. Some Problems of Indian Philosophy. 

Siddhartha, Bev. B. Mahanama in the Pali Literature. 

Dasgupta, C. C. Ancient Coins found in Pancila, Ayodhya, 
Kanfiambl and Marthura—na Study. 

Der Islam. Band zz. Heft 4,1932. 

Al'Hamdani, H. F. Basa’il IJsliwsn as-Safa ini the literature of 
the Ism&lli Taiyibi Da'wat. 

Idamica, YoL t, Faso. 6,1932. 

Sdler, H. Das Ehtb al'A<j[dad von Abd'AH Qn^mb ibn al- 
Mustanlr. 

Ivanow, W. Petermann-Justi’B Gabri-Ubersetzungen. 



■ tki OvarteAy Beoiew. Tol. xziii, No. 3, Jaimaty, 1983. 

S^pwer, S. A. Tbe PronTinoiAtion oi Hebrew based cbie^ on 
the Transliterations in the Hezapla. 

Journal AnmUyne. Tome coxx, No. 2, AvriKTnin 1932. 
Fettand, O. Le Wakwak est-il le Japon 1 
Benveniste, M. E. lie ilemorvA it Zarir. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 52, No. 4, 
December, 1932. 

Ho]pkinB, E. W. The Oath in Hindu Epic Literature. 

Speiser, E. A. New Kirkuk Documents relating to Security 
Transactions, Part I. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. zxii. Part ii, 1932. 
Hall, D. G. E. Phayre’s Private Journal of his Mission to Ava 
in 1866. 

J. N. L. Bargaining by Toudi. 

The Journal of Egyptian Arehasdogy. Vol. xviii, Pts. 3 and 4. 
November, 1932. 

Shorter, A. W. Two Statuettes of the Goddess Sekhmet-Ubastet. 
Lucas, A. The Use of Natron in Mummification. 

Dawson, W. B. Studies in the Egyptian Medical texts. 
Spielmann, P. E. To What Extent did the Ancient Egyptians 
Employ Bitumen for Embalming ? 

The Joumai of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. xii. No. 4, 

19 ^. 

Albright, W. F. The North-Canaanite Epic of ’Al’Syftn Ba'al 
1^ Mdt. 

Koppel, B. Geologie Falfistina’s nach heutiger Aufiassung. 
The Journal of the Siam Sooidy. Vol. xxv, Pt. 2, July, 1932. 
Eygout, H. The New Laws on Civil Procedure. 

Bumay, J. Inventaire des manuscrits juridiques siamois. 

Giles, F. H. An account of the Bites and Ceremonies Observed 
at Elephant Driving Operations in the sea-board province 
of Lang Suan, Southern Siam. 

OrienUiia. Vol. ii, Nova Series, Ease. 1,1933. 
Hbidtinann, J. H., and Mittwoch, E. Altslidaiabische Insohriften. 
Isliaki, S. DenomiiuilB Verbbildungen in den Ttirksprachen. 

Odasiatitche Zeitsehrift. N.F. 8. Jahig., Heft 6, 1932. 
Gfihler, U. Buddhistisohe Plastik in Siam. 

Bexroth, 'F. von. Bronzen aus Luristan. 



iMeMne Exflortilion 61t]iY«aix. dotober. lIKSS; ^ 

TeU Bn-KMbet: 

€3ob8, Six 0. Note on the Map of the Prineipal Ezoavated Sites 
of Palestine. 

OsTstang, J. “ The Aichiaology of Palestine and the Bible. 

66th Year. Jannary, 1933. 

Crowfoot, J. W. The Ivories from Samaria. 

Rivieta degli Studi OrietUali. Vol. rdii, Faso. 3, 1932. 

Gabrieli, P. L’Opera di Ibn al-Muqa&’. 

Somogyi, J. de. A Treatise on the Qarmatians in the “ Eitab 
al-Mnntaum ” of Ibn al-Jansi. 

Guidi, M. Ongine dei Yazidi e storia xeligiosa deU'Islam e del 
duftlisuLO* 

Sudan Notes and Records. Yol. zv, Part ii, 1932. 

Wheeler, N. F. Harvard-Boston Excavations. 

Arkell, A. J. Roman Coins at Setmar. 

Miohelmore, A. P. G. A Possible Relic of Christianity in Darfur. 

Syria. Tome xiii, Fasc. 3,1932. 

Thuzeau-Dangin, M. Fr. Nouveaux fragments de vooabulaites 
de Ras-Shamia. 

Oppezdieim, Baron Max von. Tell Halaf. La plus ancienne 
civilisation soubar^enne de M^sopotamie. 

Ingholt, H. Deux inscriptions bilingnes de Palmyie. 

Tarhiz. Vol. i. No. 3, April, 1930. 

Mann, J. Sefer ha-Ma’asim li-bne Erez Israel (Book of 
Palestinian Halachic Practice). 

Gulak, A. The Mortgage of Immovable Property in Talmudic 
I*w. 

Terre, Air, Mer. Tome lix, Janvier, 1933. 

HofEer, J.-H. Les Mbis de la chaine annamitique entre Tourane 
et Les Boloven. 

Tiodschrift voor IndimAe Toed-, Land- m Vcdkerdeunde. Deel Iwii, 
Aflevering 3,1932. 

Eruyt, Dr. A. C. De Tol in den Indischen Archipel. 

Gonda, Dr. J. Hot vanaad van ^ya in het Bharata-Yuddha. 

De Bie, 0. W. P. Yerslag van de Ontgraving der Steenen Eamers 
in de doesoen Tandjoeng Ara, Pasemsm-Hoogvlakte. 

Deel Ixxii, Aflevering 4,1932. 

Eggink, H. J. lets over Id&derspelen in Mandailing. 

Stutterheim, Dr. W. F. Een Bijzettingsbeeld van Eoning 
K^tanagara in Beriijn ? 



-noiaipii. <x»rr9in8 or 'ouu^^ 

C \. I)r« iUb. C. . De Zwarto Smut in den Banggai-AwAipel 

«n in Balantak. < 

Toung Pao. Y<d. zzviii, Nob. 3-6, 1931. 

Kea-Ming, C. Tone behaTiour in Hagu. 

Bdliot, F. Braves ramarques but Tartide de M. Cihiu Bien-ming. 
Waley, A. NoteB on the hietoiy of Chinese popular literature. 

Yol. zziz, Nos. 1-3, 1932. 

Dnyrendak, J. J. L. Notes on Dubs’ translation of Hshn-tzu. 
PeUiot, P. Le vrai nom de “ Seroctan ”. 

Creel, H. G. Was Confucius agnostik ? 

The Togo Gakuho. Yol. zx. No. 2, Dec., 1932. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucianist’s Theory of Li and To (YI). 
Hamaguchi, S. Supplementary Note on Some Question con- . 
coming the hfilitary System of the Han Dynasty, Chien- 
k^ and Kuo-k£ng. 

VnrnenUy of Lwenocl—Anntde of Archeeology and Anthropology, 
Yol. zix. Nos. 3-4,1932. 

Qarstang, J. Jericho : City and Necropolis. 

Th<Hnpeon, B. C., and Haiiwton, B. W. The British Museum 
EzoavationB on the Temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 1930-31. 

IFtener ZetUdirifi f&r die Kunde dee Morgenlandee. Band zzzvi. 
Heft 3 und 4, 1929. 

, Till, W. Altes ’Aleph und ’Ajin im Eoptischen. 

Quistian, Y. Der Geist der sumerischen Sprache. 

Kraehtz, F. Zur Etymologie des turkisc^en Zahlwortes „iki 
zwei “. 

Brandenstein, W. Die lydische Sprache, I. 

Band xzxiz. Heft 3 und 4, 1932. 

Bhodokanakis, Altsabaische Te^, II. ' _ 

Thansing, 6. Uber ein A-Prftfiz im Agyptischen. 

Feiehtner, M. E. Die t-PAfiz- und (-Suffizverben im Agyptischen. 

ZeitechrMfiir die AUtestamenMche Wieeenecht^. Band 9, Heft 4, 
1932. 

Ezanse, H. H. Der Gerichtsprophet Amos, ein Yorl&ufer des 
Deuteronomisten. 

Bowley, H. H. The bilingual problem of Daniel. 

Zeitadhrift f&r Indologie und Iranietik. Band 9, Heft 1, 1932, 

Wesendonk, 0. G. v. Zur Frage der Herkunft ZarathuStras. j 
WaOeser, M. W. Zur M^hol^e des Sanskrit. 

Thyagataju, A. F. English Loan-Words in Modem Telugu. 



fR^SSmATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


i4atafl, Gharles G., Islam and Modernism in. Egypt. A study 
of the modem lefomi movement inanguiated by Muhammad 
‘Abduh . . .6x1^. London, 1933. From the Au&or. 

Adatiechtbundels . . . uitgegeven door het Eon. Instituut 
vooT de Taal-, Land- en Yolkenkunde van Nedeilandach- 
In^e. 34: Java en Madoeia. 35: Sumatra. 10 x 6^. 
‘i-Onmenhage, 1931-32. From Mews N^hqff. 

Angkor Vat. Le temple d’Angkor Vat. Pte. 3. La g^erie 
desbas'ieUefs. II. PUnches 351-496. UI. PLanches 497-608. 
(Mem. arcb4ol. publ. par I’Ecole franQaise d’eztr&ne orient. 
Tom, ii.) 14^ X 11}. Pan*. 1932. From Messrs. Van Oest. 

Badarayana. Tarim Tandavam of Sri Vyasatirtha with the 
commentary, Nyayadipa of Sri Raghav6ndrat!rtha, voL. 1. 
Ed. by D. Siinivasachar . . . and Vidwan v. Madhwachar 
. . . Mysore univ. Oriental Library Publns. Sanskrit Ser. 
No. 74). 9 X 5}. Mysore, 1932. 

From the Curator, Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Bashkirofi, A. S., The Art of Daghestan. Carved stanes 
(Sdentifio Beseaidt Institute of Ethnical and Nationid 
Culture of the people of tJie East in U.S.S.R.). [Buseian 
vrith English summary.] 10} X 7}. Moseow, 1931. 

From the V.8.S.B. iSwc. for Cultural Bdoetions 
with Foreign Countries. Exdmnge. 

-[Notice of the Bulgaro-Tatar Civilisation in the region of 

the Volga. Russian.] Kazan, 1928. 

From the U.S.S.R. Soc. for CuUunR Rdations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Bauer, Theo, Das Inschrifitonwerk Assurbanipf^ . . . neu 
brarbrntet von Theo Bauer . . . Teil 1, Eeilschnfttexte. 
(Assyriologische Bibl. N.F. Bd. 1.) 11} X 9. Leimig, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinri^’sche BuathanUmg. 

Belvalkar, 8. K., and Banade, B. D., History of ludiim 
Philosophy. Vol. 7. Indian Mysticism. Mysticism in 
Maharashtra (by B. D. Banade). 10 X 7. Poona, [1933]. 

From the Manager, Aryabhushan Press. 

Bhabananda. [Haribamsa, ed. by Babu Satis Chandra Boy. 
Dacca University Oriental Text Publication Series. Ben^ 
text with comments, glossary, and introduction.] Dacca, 
1932. From Radhagooinda Busek, Dacca Univ. Or. 

\ Text Publication Committee. 

[Bibliotheoa Buddhica, zxvi Buddhist Logic, by Th. 

^ Stbherbatsl^ . . . vol. 1. 9x6. Leningrad, 1932. 

FromtheRussian Acad, of Sciences. Exchange. 



-30 tub wwiAjir- 

|k«!av»u^ jSi6a6 d6, Ia vie de L. De]«iK»te . . . 

Am<, 1931. Frim Mme. Lom$ Dda/perte. 

KtaadaikaT, D. B., Ateka . . . 2Qd ed. . . . (Ganmeihael 
Leettues, 1923). 9 x 6.' Caloutta, 1932. 

From the Regitt^, University of Cakutta. 

Bkaem, Fcancuons, Le dietioimaiie albanais de 1636 4d. 
av«ouitiod.et index par MtudoBoqnes. ... 1. Diotionarinm 
latino-epirotioam par B. D. Franciscum Blanohum. (Bibl. 
de rBc. nat. des langues or. vivantea, tom. 11.) Sjt X 6^. 
Paris, 1932. Exchange. 

Boee, N. K., Ganona of ' Oriaaan Architecture. lOj X 7, 
Calaitta. 1932. From Messrs. R. ChaUerjee. 

Bridges, Bev. Thomas, Yamana-English. A dictioiiar 7 of 
the speech of Tierra del Faego . . . ed. by Dr. F. Hester-, 
mann and Dr. M. Gnainde. 9| x 6^. (Pr. in Austria for 
private circulation, 1932.) From Mr. E. Lums Bridges. 

Briti^ Museum. Cuneiform texts &om Babylonian tablets, etc., 
in the British Museum. Ft. 1 . . . 14 X 9. London, 
1896. Bought. 

Buren, E. D. van, The Flowing Vase and the God with Streams 
... 12 X 8^. Berlin ', 1933. From Messrs. Hans Schoetz. 

Bn-ston. History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston. 
Ft. 2. The histo^ of Buddhism in India and Tibet. Tr. . . . 
by Dr. E. Obermiller. (Materialien z. Kunde des Buddhismus. 
Heft 19.) 10 X 6i Heidelberg, 1932. From Dr. M. WaOeser. 

CaloattB Gazette (Appendix, l&th Dec., 1932). Bengal Library, 
Catalogue of books registered in the Presidency of Bengal 
during the quarter en^ng the Slot March, 1932. 13^ X 8}. 
CdlaSta, 1932. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Census of India, 1931. Vol. 2. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Pts. 1-2. 

-Vol. 6. Bengal and Sikkim. Ft. 2. Tables. 13^ X 9. 

Calcutta, 1932. From the Qavemment of India. 

-Vol. 14. Madras. Ft. 2. . . . Tables. . . . 13^ X 9.* 

. Madras, 1932. From the High Commissioner for India. 

-VoL 20. Central India Agency. Ft. 2. Tables. . . . 

:''18| X 9. Calcutta, 1982. From the Government of India. 

-Vol. 25. Mysore. Ft. 1. Beport ... 14 X 9. Bangalore, 

1932. From the Census Supt. in Mysore. 

CSiassinat, Emile, Le Temple d’Edfou. Tom. 7. (M4moires 
public par les membres de la Mission arohdol. fran^aise au 
CJaire. Tom. 24.) 14x10. ZeCotre, 1932. 

From the Inst, frangais d’arohSologie or. du Cairo. Exchange. 

Cpdioes Avestici et Pahlavici. Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Hafnienis. Vol. I. The Fahlavi Codices K20 and E206. 
Vol. n. The Fahlavi Codex K 26. 13| x 9|. Copenhagen, 
1931, 1932. From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 
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iDorflier, Benri, Bibliotiieoa mdiodnioa . . . Imi$z ivit M3ai». 
II. A; Roland-OabatoB. X Tf. Ports, im 

from Meaiiro, Van OM. 
CresBwell, E. A. C., Early Muslim Architecture. . .'. Ft. 1. 
'Cmayysds. With a contribution on the Mosaics of the 
Dome of the Bock and of the Great Mosque at Damascus 
by M. Van Berchem. 18i X 14. Ch^ord, 1982, 

From the Author. 

Donner, Eai, Samojedische Worterverzeichnisse gesanunelt 
u. neu hetauBg. . ■ • (M4m. soc. &mo-ougr. no. 64). 10 x T. 
BeUitiJn, 1932. Exeha^.. 

Dougherty, Raymond Philip, The Sealsnd of ancient 
Arabia . ■ . (Yale Oriental Series Researches, vol. 19.) 
New Hawn uni London, 1932. From the Author. 

Ebeling, E., and Meissner,' B., Beallexikon der Assyriologie. 
Bd, 2. Lief. 1. Ber-BumaburiaS. lOJ x 7. Berlin, 1933. 

From Walter de Oruyter and Co. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . Ease. Q. Umaiyads-Vizier. 

11 X 7i. Leyden and London, 1932. Bought. 

Paris, B., L’Honneur chez les Ambes avant ITslam. Etude 
de Sociologic . . . X 6. Ports, 1932. 

From Mm. Adrien-Maitonneuw, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. General cd. B. Bhattacharyya. 
No. 57. A^nu’t'Tawarlkh of Hasan-i-Bumlu. Vol. 1. 

(Persian text) ed. by C. N. Seddon. 

No. 58. Padmauanda Mahakiivya by Amsracandra Sari. 
Ed. by H. B. Kapadla. 

No. 69. Sabdaratnasamanvaya Ko6n of King Sfibaji of 
Tanjore. Ed. by V. L. Shastri. 

No. 60. Kalpadrukota of Kc4ava. Compiled by S. Sharma. 
Vol. 2. Index. 

No. 61. Saktisadgama Tsntia. Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. 
Vol. 1. KaliKhapda. 

No. 62. The Commentaries on the Prajnaparamitas. Vol. 1. 
The AbhisamayalankaralokB of Haribhadra. Ed. by G. 
Tucci. 9| X 6. Baroda, 1931-32. 

From Oriental InstUtde, Baroda. Exchange. 
Gaster, Dr. M., Samaritan eschatology . . . (The Samaritan 
Oral Law and ancient Traditions. Vol. 1.) 9J x 6. 
{Leicester), 1932. From the Search Pukdishing Co. 

Qhora Nidan. Ed. by . . . Srijut Tarini Gharan Bhattacharjee 
of Tezpur . . . Assamese and EngUsK. 9^ X 6. ShsUang, 
1932. From tAe Qovt. AsMm. 

Har Bilas Sarda. Maharana Kumbha: sovereign, soldier, 
scholar . . . 2nded. 9 x.6. Ajmer, 1932. From theAuUior. 
Haushofer, Dr. Earl, Japan and die Japaner . . . 2e Anil. 
9 X 6. Leipzig, 1933. Prom Messrs. B. G. Teuhner. 
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HetMi» 3^v. H.^'8.X Tlte Conveniim Pol^ of Jemi^ iyi 
. tiKlia . . . (Stadies of tiie Indian ISatorical Baieandi 
Lutitnte, St. Xavier’a College, No. 8). 8x6. Sombcisf, 
1933. From tJu SeorOarff, Indian Historioail SeoearA 

InMitute, St. Xavier's CoUege. 

HSlaoher, Uvo, Excavations at ancient Thebes, 1930-31. 
(Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, Oommunioations, 
No. 15.) (Ohtcd^), 1932. 

From the Oriental Institute, Chicago, 

Hoirardy, G., Clavis Cuneonun . . . Pars 2. Ideogrammats 
rariora. (Lief. 8.) 10 x 6|. Londonii, 1932. 

From the Os^ord University Press. 

Hyderabad State. List of leading Officwls, Nobles, and 
Personages. 9j^ X 6^. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Government of India. 

Ibn Taghri-Biidl. Abu ’1-Maba^ ibn Taghii BinB’s Annals 
entitled An-nujum az-Zahira fl Muluk Misr wal-Kahira. 
Vol. 5, pt. 1. (746-778 A.H.) Ed. by W. Popper. (Univ. 
of California Publications in ^mitic Philology, vol. 8, no. 1.) 
11 X 7i. Berkeley, 1932. From Messrs. E. J. BriU. 

India. A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads 
relating to India and neighbouring countries, compiled by 
C. U. Aitchison . . . Vol. 3 . . . Revised ... up to 1930. 
11 X 7i. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Superintendent of Records, India OJ^. 

Indian Science Congress. Proceedings of the Nine^nth Indian 
Science Congress, Bangalore, 1932 (3rd circuit). (Publ. by 
Asiatic S(x:. of Bengal.) 10 X 61. Calcutta, 1932. 

From me Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Jahagirdar, B. V., An introduction to the comparative 
philology of Indo-Aryan Languages. 7} x 5. Poona, 
1932. , From the Author. 

Jakovlev, N., Materials for the Kabardey Dictionary, Ease. 1. 

. . . (Committee for the study of languages, etc., of the 
Oriental peoples in U.S.S;R., No. 6.) Russian and i 
English. 9x6. Moskow, 1927. ’ 

From the V.S.S.R. Sac. for CuUural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Jain Stotra Sandoha. [Jain Stotra Sandoha, Pt. I, ed. by Catura- 
vijayo Muni.] Ahmedahad, 1932. 

From Sarabhai Manilal Nawab. 

Jirkoff, L., Grammaire de la Isngue darkwa (dargwa) Bdsuml 
fran 9 sis. (Comity pour I’^uc^ des langues etc. des peuples j 
orientaux de I’U.B.S.S., No. 5.) 9x6. Moskou, 1926. i 
From the V,8.8.R. Soc. for CuUural Relationm 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Jodhpur. Report on the administration of the Arobaeologic^ 



' -fiii^iWcM M is&moM led' «Mi' tmia^ i/^" 

‘' ' IX^. «ad die SoKiiet Pnblit; Libnur, Baj VtJtn/t. fottika 
; jn»t tending 30th Septeeal^, 18 x 8|. Joihfittr, 

l'^. Fnm the Sufit., Sumer PubKe lAkruiig. 

Joshi, C. y., A manual of Pali ... 2nd ed. (levised). 7} x 5. 

Poona, 1931. From the Author. 

Sant, Joseph, Atlantis n. der Liby-Athiopisohe Kulturkreis. 

Heiidberg, 1931. Bought,. 

Eettunen, lAuri, Posti, Lanii, N&ytteilA vatjan kiel^& 
julkaisseet L. Eettunen ja L. Posti . . . (M^m. soc. finno- 
ougr., 63). 10 X 7. HeUinki, 1932. Exchange. 

Lai, Gwasha, A Short History of Kashmir. ... 3id • ra. 
7} X 5. Lahore, 1932. 

Le May, Reginald, The Coinage of Kam. Bangkok, 1932. 

From the Siam Society. 
Levonian, Lutfy, The Turkish Press. Selections . . . show^ 
events and opinions 1925-1932. Tr. . . . under direction 
of L. L. 8 X 5^. Athens, 1932. From the Author.. 

Lindquist, Sigurd, Die Methoden des Yoga. Inaugural 
^ssertation. 10 X 6}. Lund, 1932. 

Frotn Gleerupska Unio.-Bokhandeln. 
Liao, Wen Kwei, The Individual and the Community . . . 
9x6. London, 1933. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner £ Co. 
Ldfgren, Oscar, Jona, Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, Haggai, 
Sacharja und Malearchi ftthiopisch . . . herausg. von 0. 
Ldfgren. (Vilhelm Ekman’ Universitetsfond, No. 38.}' 
10 X 7. Uppsala, 1930. Prow Dr. LSfgren. 

Macler, Fr^d^ric, Chrestomathie de I’Anuenien moderne avec 
vocabulaire . . . (Bibl. de I’Ecole nat. des langues or. 
vivantes, Tom. 12.) 8| X 5}. Paris, 1932. 

From EcoU not. des langues or. vivantes. Exchatige. 
Madras, Government. Records of Fort St. George. Despatches 
, from England, 1750-51. Vol. 54. 13^x84. Afadtos, 1932. 

1 -Fort St. David Consultations, 1709. Vol. 1. 1710. 

I 134 X 34- Madras, 1932,1933. 

■} -Letters to Fort St. George, 1712. Vol. 13. 134 X 84. 

Madras, 1932. 

' -Tellicherry Consultations, 1725. Vol. 1. 134 x 84. 

Madras, 1932. Frmn the High Commissioner for India. 

Madras—Government Oriental MSS. Library. A triennial 
catalogue of MSS. collected during the triennium 1922-23 
to 1924-25 ... by ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . Vol. 5, 
j Pt. 1. Sanskrit A-C. [3 vols.] 94 X 6. Madras, 1931-2. 

From the Government of Madras. 

, Mah&bharata (Southern Recension) . . . ed. by P. P. S. Sastri 
' ... vol. 7. UdyogaTarvan. 74 X 54. Madras, (1932). 

From Y. Eamtmoamy Sastri d Sons, Madras, 



Ibbi-KannavibhaAga . . J'.«t Kannavibbafigapadeda . . . . 
Textes sansorits lappoitds du K4pal, 4d. et ti. aveo les textea 
iMUslliles en aanaont, en pali, en tib^tain, en ohinois et eo 
. kontoh^ . . . par 8. Lm ... 10 x 7. JPsris, 1932. 

I'rtm ike Editor. 

Masp^ro, Jean, Fonilles ex^cutdes & Baouit par J. Masp^. 
Notes . . . 4dit4e8 par E. Drioton. Ease. 1 (Sf^moiies 
publics par les membies de I’lnstitut frangais d’a^^logie 
Or. da Gaire, Tom. 109). 14| X 11. Le Caire, 1931. 

From the Inal, franfais d’anheologie Or. du Caire. Eiteharu/e. 
Uayer, L. A., Saracenic beialdiy . . . [with plates]. 12 X 9}. 

Oaford, 1932. From the Oxford UrmerrUy Press. 

McNair, Arnold D., The Law of the Air (Tagore Law Lectures 
1931) ... 9 X 6. London, 1932. 

From the Registrar, VnwersUy of Calcutta. 
Melanges chinois et bouddhiques puhlies par I’lnstitut beige des 
hautes etudes chinoises. Yol. 1: 1931-32. 10| x 7. 

BruxMes, 1932. From the Institut beige, etc. 

Melanges de Fhilologie Orientale publics & 1’occasion du xe 
anniveisaire de la creation de ITnstitut Superieur d’Histoire 
et de Littetstures Orientales de rUaiversit^ de Liege. 
1(^ X 7. lAege, Louvain, 1932, 

From the IrtHitut Superieur d'Hisloire, etc. 
Menahem, Zulay, Zur Liturgie der ^byloniscben Juden 
Geniza-Texte heraueg. iiboisetst und bearbeitet von Z.M. 
Bonner Orientalistische Studien. Vol. 2. 9| x 6|. Stuttgart, 
1933. From Messrs. W. KoJdhammer. 

Mingsna, A., Woodbrooke Studies. Vol. 6 . . . lOj X 7. 

Cambridge, 1933. Frotn Messrs. Heffer. 

Moidtmann and Mittwoch. Himjarische Inscbriften in den 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, bearbeitet von J. H. M. und, 

E. M. (Mitteilungen der vordcrasiatisch-aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. 37, Heft 1.) 10 X 7. Leipzig, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinritdis'sche BuchhanMung. 
Muharrem Feyzi, Bey. Picturesque representations of the dress -i' 
and manners of the Turks. With Turkish-tr. by Muharrem 
Feyzi Bey. Illustr. . . . 9 X 6J. Istambul, 1932-33. 

From Muharrem Feyzi, Bey. 
Mullie, Jos., The structural principles of the Chinese language. 
An introduction to the spoken language (Northern Pekingese 
Dialect) . . . Tr. from the Flemish hy A. Omer Versichel. i 
Vol. 1. lOj X 7|. Peiping, 1932. Frotn the. Author. 

Le Museon. N.S., vol. iv. Nos. 1-4. 10 X 6^. Louvain, 1903. 

Sought. 

Nalini Eanta Brahnna. Philosophy of Hindu Sodhana. London, 
Qglguttaf 1932. From Kegan Paul, Trench, Trdbner A Co. 



■■ nawAiioKs AOT Aponm' 

Tohe Yuan. N^n-aan Tdie Yuu, t«xte chiaM* '!^ 
' et pnbl. sous la direction de L. Amousseau aveo une 
’ dtode ... par E. Qaspaidone. (£oole FranQaise d’extrfime- 
' Orient. Collections de Textes et documents sui rindoohine. 

Tom. 1.) Hanoi, 1932. 

From Scale franfaise d^extrime meia. Ex^ange. 
Patrologia Orientalis, ed. by B. OrafBn and F. l9an. YbL 
Paris, 1932. Sought. 

Feshwa Daftar. Selections from tbe Peshwa Daftar. No. 25. 
Balaji Bajiiao Peshwa and the Nizam, 1740-1761. Bombay, 

1932. 

-No. 26. Taiabai and Sambhaji, 1738-1761. Bombay, 1932. 

From the Government of India. 
Pillai, K. 0. Sivaiaja, The Chronology of the Early Tamils 
... 10 X 7. Madras, 1932. 

From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
Punjab. Catalogue of boohs registered in the Punjab . . . 
during the quarter ending the 30th September, 1932. 

13^ X 8^. Lahore, 1932. From the Punjab Government. 
Punjab Govt. Record Office Publications. Monograph No- 14. 

Trial of Diwan Mul Baj ... ed. ... by Sita Rama Kohli. 
Lahore, 1932. 

From the Director qf the Information Bureau, Lahore. 
Ptolemy, Claudius, Excerptum ex opere Explicatio Geographiae 
Claudii Ptolemaei. Exposita Budapestini 1929 . . . Soc. 
Archaeologies Hungarica. 4 pts. [With maps.] {Budapest, 
1929.] 

From Mr. Alexander LaUydk, Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 

Ray, H. C,, The Dynastic History of Northern India (Early 
Mediaeval Period) . . . Vol. 1. 10 x 7. Cabsutta, 1931. 

From the Assistant Registrar, University of CidcuUa. 
Raya, Yogendra Natha, Yiddha Bodha Var^a Paricaya. Pt. I 
by Y. N. R. Tr. from Bengali [into Hindi] by iSivanarayaps 
^rma Maitra. Meerut, [1932]. From the Author. 

Rib&ni, Amin, Arabian Peak and Desert. Travels in Al-Yemen 
. . . (re-issue 1933). 9 x 6. London, 1930. 

-Around the Coasts of Arabia. 9x6. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Constable. 
Richter, Gustav, Pexsiens Mystiker, DscheUl-eddin Bumi. 

9| X 6|. Breslau, 1933. From Messrs. Otto Sorgmeyer. 

Saha, Dr. R. N., The origin of the alphabet and numerals . . . 

9i X 6. AUahabad, 1931. From the Author. 

^tri, Bhagavata Hari, Chitapiabha. A commentary on 
Haridik^ita’s Laghu4abdaxatna by Bh. H. ^Sstri, ed. . . . 
by Mahimahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Sistri . . . (Andhra 
Univ. Series, No. 6.) 9J X 6|. Tfoltoir, 1932. 

From MIc Registrar, Andhra University. 
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Seas, Pri]nnnjui, IVestetn infliienoe in Bengnli LitentoM . . - -I 

9X6. Caieutta, 1932. Fnrn the AvOtor. 

Sidenky, D., Les origines des Idgendes musulmaneB dans le 
Goran et dann lea Viea dea ^phdtea. X 6|. Pane, 
1933. From Measr$. Paul OtmOnef. 

86derblom, Nathad, The Living God. Basal forms of wrsonal 
religion. The Gifiord lectures delivered in the tJidv. ol 
Edinburgh . . . 1931 ...9x6. London, 1933. 

From tke Oaford University Press. 
Sri Bam Sharma. Maharana Pratap . . . p. A.-V. College: 
Historical Monographs, No. 1.) H X 5. Lahore, 1932. 

From Seseareh Dept., D. A.-V. CcUege, Lahore. 
Stein, Sir Aurel, On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks . . . 9j| X 7. 

London, 19^. From Messrs. Macmidan. 

Thon^on, J. Eric, The Solar Year of the Mayas at Quirigoa, 
Guatemala . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. Anthropological 
Ser., vol. 17, No. 4.) 9| x 6|. Chicago, 1932. 

From Field Museum. Boehange. 
Tttcci, Giuseppe, Indo-Tibetica. I. “ Mc’od rten ” e “ Ts’n 
Ta’a ” nel Tibet indiano e occidentale . . . (B. Accad. 

. dTtalia Stndi e documenti. 1.) 10 X 7|. Moma, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Tokyo. Bulletin de la Maison Franoo-japonaise. Serie Fran^aise 
iii. ro%o, 1928. 

-Tom. 1, No. 4. Tom. 2, Nos. 1-4. Tom. 3, Nos. 3-4. 

9X6. Tdkyd, 1929-31. Exchange. 

Tiavanoore Arohaeological Series, Vbl. 7, Ft. 2. Stone and 
copper-plate inscriptions of Tiavanoore, with plates, by A. 8. 
Bamanatha Ayyar. Trivandrum, 1932. 

From Superintendent of Artdtaecdogy, Tntvanoore. 
Yaidya, Dr. P. L., Prakrta-Ptakada of Vararuchi with Bha- 
maha’s commentary Manorama, ed. with translation, etc. 
7J X 6. Poona, 1931. From the Editor. 

Valentino, Henri, Le voyage d’un pMerin chinois dans I’lnde , 
des Bouddhas, precrae d’nn expose des doctrines de ITnde 
antique sur la vie et la mort. 7| x 5. Paris, (1932). 

From Mm. G. P. Maisottneuve. 
Wesendonk, O. 6. von. Das Weltbild der Iranier . . . 
(Geachichte der Philosophie in Einseldarstellungen. Abt. 1, 
Bd. la.) X 5|. Milnchm, 1933. 

From Messrs. Ernst Reinhardt. 
Williams, E. T., China yesterday and to-day . . . 5th ed. . . . 

9x6. London, (1932). From Messrs. Harrap. 

Wilson, Sir. A. T., The Persian Gulf (Persian translation by 
Mohammed Sa'idi). Teheran, [a.h. 1310]. 

From Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Wright, I. A., .Documents concerning English voyages to the 



flhwiiitb tuin, 1609-1580. 1. ^Mokfa dootttwttk 
t kem tile endives of tin Indke at Sevi^. S. Haj^wh 
aoeoants. “Sic Fiaiusis Ucake levived” aad otiiecsi ce* ^ 
' nrinted . . . [With plate and 2 nmpe.] (Hakln}rt Seo.. ‘' ’* 
%r. 2. Ho. 71.) 9j[ X 6^. London, 1932. Subooripiton. 
Yahttda, A. S., The Language of the Pentoteuoh in He lelation 
to EgTptian . . . With a hieroglyphic Appendix. Vol. 1. 
lOJ X 7J. London, 1933. From the Otford Universify Frets. 
Zabara, Joseph Ben Meir, The Book of Delight. Tr. by Moses 
Hadas. With an introd. by Merriam Sherwood. 9} X 6^. 

New York. 1932. From Ch^ord University Frets. 


Fampidets and Reprints 

AeScoly, A. Z., Les noma magiques dans les apocryphes ohr4tiens 
des 4thiopiens. (Extr. Journal Asiatique, Janvier-Mars, 
1932.) Farit, 1932. 

Ahmad Shanql, Bey. Le Hil . . . tr. de Tarabe par Habib 
Gazal4, Bey. Le Catre, 1932. From the Translator. 

Babinger, F., Sherleiana. 1. Sir Anthony Shirley’s Persis^te', 
^tschaftsreiae (1591 1601). Sir Anthony Shirle^' 
Marokkanische Scndung (1605 6). Mit aieben Abbildungen. 
von Franz Babinger. 9| X 6^. Berlin, 1932. 

From the Editor. 

Farmer, H. G., An old Moorish Lute Tutor . . . [Mainly 
reprint of articles published in the JRA8., April, 1931, and 
January, 1932.] 12 X 9J. Glatgotr, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Ferguson, John C., The fifteen different classes of measures as 
given in the Lh Li Chih of the 6ui dynasty history by Ma 
H6ng. Tr. by J. C. F, Peipit^, 1932. From the Author. 

-Porcelains of successive dynasties. (From the Journal, N. 

China Branch B.A.S. Yol. 63.) Shanghai, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Gadd, C. J., Seals of Ancient Indian style found at Ur . . . 
(Repr. from Proc. of the Brit. Acad., vol. 18.) lOJ X 7. 
London, 1932. From the (kford University Press. 

Haenisch, E., Die Heiligung des Vater- und FiirBtennamens in 
China . . . (Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der Sftchs. 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Bd. 84, 
Heft 4.) 9i X 6. Leipzig, 1932, 

From Messrs. S. Hirzd. 

Jeffery, Arthur, The siropressed Qur’&n commentary of Muham¬ 
mad Abu &id. (From “ Islam ", Vol. 20, Ho. 4.) 

Krishnamurti Sarma, B. H., A critique of Samkara’s rendering 
of “ Yeyam prete ”. (Beprint Annamalai Univ. Journal, 
Vol. 1, No. 2.) 1932. From the Author. 



MA(^OTifdIi Arthur Anthouj, [Obittuoy notitoe by F W IliiimM, 
oSpnut £tom the Proo of the Bnt Aoad ] 10| X 7 
Lomian, 1932 From the Oaford VnvOtrsayPren 

Brausmun, Steven, Bysantine Givilmtion 9x6 Lonion, 
1983 From Memo Edward Arnold d Co 

Sftikar, Sir Jadnnath, Bihar and Onsaa during the fall of the 
Mughal Empire (Patna Umvenity Beader^p Lectures, 
1931) 9x6^ Patna, 1932 From Messrs Luzac 

Storrs Sir Bonald, E G M O, C B E , Great Britain in the Near 
and Middle Bast (Oust Foundation Lecture, 1932) 

Vakil, Eanaiyalal H Indian Women m Art and Life 10 x 7 
BonAay, 1933 From D B Taraporeoala Sons & Co 

Wesendonk 0 G von, Zur Frage der Herlninft ZarathuStras 
(from Zeitsohnft ffir Indologie und Iranistik ’, vol 9, 
No 1) Letpztg 1932 From the Author 



l^ROYM&Tic soam puiUcAnoN^ 

}■ , . -—- 

ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 

Vol. XX-XXI. 

A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India. 

By Dr. Pran Nath. 1929. Price 12$. 6d. 

The Kumzari Dialect of the Shihuh Tribe, AraUa, 
and a Vocabidary. By Bertram Thomas. 1950. 
Price 2*. 6d. 


PRIZE PUBLICATION FUND. 

Volt. XI-XII. 

Torwali. An account of a Dardic Language of the 
Swat Kohistan. By G. A. Grierson. 1929. 
]2t. 6d. 

Outlines of Tibeto • Burman Linguistic Morphology. 

Bjr S. N. WoLFENDEN. 1930. 15s. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

Vol. XXXI. 

Vicitrakari}ikayadanoddhrta. Nevari Text and Trans¬ 
lation. Edited by Dr. Hans Jorgensen. 1931. 
12i. 6d. 


JAMES G. FORLONG FUND. 

Volt. VI-X. 

Falaki-i-^irwani. His Times, Life and Works. By 
Had! Hasan. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of 
Indian Grammarians. By S. Varma. 1929. 
12s. 6d. 

The Elements of Japanese Writing. By Commander 
N. E. IsEMONGER. 1929. £1 5s. 
Falaki'i-Shirwani. His Diwan. By Had! Hasan. 
19297" 10s. 

Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gushay of Juwayni, Vol. Ill, Fac> 
simile of MS. dated A.H. 690, belonging to 
Wahid-ul-Mulk. With Introduction by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. 1931. 7s. 6J. 
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